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This  low  cost  dealer  cooperative 
plan  can  mean  more 
sales  for  you 


I^ANUFACTURERS  sell  with  greater  economy 
and  effectiveness  when  their  promotion 
lines  up  local  dealers  enthusiastically  behind 
the  factory  program. 

Under  the  Chicago  Tribune  selective  area 
co-operative  advertising  plan,  the  factory  and 
the  distributor  give  dealers  highly  localized, 
retail-store-type  copy  over  the  dealers’  own 
signatures.  The  advertising  is  directed  right  to 
the  prospects  who  can  best  trade  with  each 
dealer.  Yet  the  entire  program  from  start  to 
finish  is  controlled  by  the  factory. 

Here’s  a  plan  the  dealers  like.  It  gets  results 
that  are  definite  and  immediate.  Testifying  to 
its  effectiveness  are  the  manufacturers,  dis¬ 


tributors  and  retailers  who  already  have  used 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  alone  more  than 
$400,000.00  worth  of  space  to  sell  washing 
machines  and  radios,  phonographs  and  shoes. 

The  plan  is  highly  flexible.  It  can  be  used 
in  full  pages  or  smaller  units.  For  the  manu¬ 
facturer  with  selective  distribution  it  has 
proved  especially  effective  because  it  lines  up 
the  dealers  solidly  behind  the  factory  program 
— and  does  so  at  a  cost  to  the  dealer  as  low  as 
1  per  cent  of  card  rates. 

The  plan  is  adaptable  to  practically  any 
newspaper  market.  For  complete  information, 
write  or  phone  your  nearest  Chicago  Tribune 
Representative. 


QII)[xtajg0 

THE  WOKED'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAEBR 

Chieaio  Tribune  representatives:  A.  W.  Drcier,  810  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11;  E.  P.  Struhsacker, 
220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17;  Fitzpatrick  Is  Chamberlin,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  4;  W.  E.  Bates.  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26. 

MEMBER;  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK.  INC.,  FIRST  3  MARKETS 
GROUP  AND  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
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★  The  70-year  old  Third  Avenue  El,  Manhattan's  last  surviving 
elevated  line,  rattles  and  roars  17  miles  from  the  Battery  to 
the  Bronx.  Some  275,000  riders  daily  are  treated  to  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  sightseeing  tour  that  takes  them  past  Wall  Street's 
skyscrapers.  Bowery  flophouses  and  Yorkville's  family  scenes, 
over  the  Harlem  River  and  through  the  long  residential  stretches 
of  the  Bronx.  The  ride  is  still  a  nickel  and  the  city  gets  it. 


HERE’S  the  dkMM  STORY  of  ATLANTA' 
L(9iiiTfe\iiSin  SEliBTSBS 


Evenins— Sunday 

114,824  111,470 


Evening-Sunday 

179793  184711 


Evening— Sunday 

L  231,360  284,422 


EVENING  SUNDAY 

13,659  7,459 


Morning — Sunday 
86.546  97,678 


Morning — Sunday 
150,583  166,952 


Morning — Sunday 
180,078  212,616 
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MORNING  SUNDAY 

2.146  3,312 


.  .  .  GREATER  THAN  EVER  IN  THE  SOUTH 
.  .  With  Quantity  Plus  Quality  Home  Coverage 
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Does  the 


high  cost  of  living 


have  you 
out  here  too? 


}Me’ke  all  out  on  the  same  limb 
these  days.  High  prices  are  every 
bit  as  troublesome  to  us  as  they 
are  to  you.  They  mean  that  fewer 
people  can  buy. 

In  our  own  business,  we  are  doing 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  check 
this  trend.  Key  men  from  all  our 
companies  meet  at  a  round  table 
once  each  month  to  develop  ways 
to  keep  quality  up  and  prices  down. 

National  Dairy  research  works  to 
the  same  end.  Throughout  the  com¬ 
pany  we  buy,  process  and  distribute 
with  a  single  aim — top  quality  at 
lowest  possible  price. 


Here  is  how  milk  prices  compare 
with  food  prices,  from  1939  to  1947 : 

Increase  in  cost  of  food  ...  106% 
increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk  .  63% 

Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased 
nearly  so  much  as  the  average  of 
other  foods.  Our  profit  from  all  of 
our  milk  divisions  averaged  less  than 
H  cent  per  quart  of  milk  sold  in 
1947  —  far  less  than  the  public 
thinks  business  makes — and  much 
less  than  the  average  profit  in  the 
food  industry. 

It’s  our  job  to  see  that  milk — 
and  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream  and 


other  milk  products — stay  high  in 
quality  .  .  .  and  reach  the  largest 
number  of  people  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  Milk  —  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food — gives  you 
more  for  your  money  than  any¬ 
thing  else  you  can  eat. 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows 
that  most  Americans  consider  10  %- 
15%  on  sales  a  fair  profit  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Compared  to  this,  the  average 
profit  in  the  food  industry  is  less 
than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s 
profit  in  its  milk  divisions  in  1947 
was  less  than  2%. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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Wisconsin  cheese  Is  known  everywhere  In  the  nation.  Why  shouldn't  It  be?  Nearly 
half  of  all  the  cheese  produced  in  the  United  States  comes  from  "America's  Dalryland". 
Think  of  it  .  .  .  525,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  a  year! 

Wisconsin  has  one-fifth  of  all  the  dairy  farms  In  the  country  . . .  and  Income  from  dairy 
products  alone  represented  40%  of  the  state’s  $898,000,000  gross  farm  Income.  This 
high  farm  Income,  combined  with  big  Industrial  and  commercial  paychecks,  mean  bet- 
ter^han-average  sales  opportunities  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  alike. 

Yes  .  .  .  Wisconsin  has  47.8%  of  All  U.  S.  Cheese  Production  .  .  . 

BUT  . . .  01¥  OWE  BIB  MORW  nP¥PBR 

Consider  the  line-up  In  Wisconsin  and  you'll  find  38  evening  dailies  but  only  ONE  big 
morning  newspaper — the  1 10-year  old  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Here's  a  newspaper  that  is  bought  at  a  prerilum  price  (5c  dally,  15c  Sunday)  and  read 
by  a  constantly  growing  reader  audience  which  now  totals  nearly  160,000  daily  and 
300,000  Sunday.  Here's  a  newspaper  whose  1947  retail  grocery  linage  climbed  40.1% 
over  1946;  whose  general  grocery  linage  (exclusive  of  American  Weekly  and  Comic 
Weekly)  rose  81.7%.  Here's  a  newspaper  that  is  being  used  by  more  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  than  ever  before. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin,  take  advantage  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  only  BIG  morning  newspaper  in  this  great  state. 

MILWAUKEE’^SEkTmll^ 

’  ;  xThe  Newspaper  W'Mousin  GrfwVp  With  \ 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  Nofleiiol  Repreaeefofivet 

office.  ■■ 
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WRin  TODAY  FOR 
DATA  SHEETS  ON 
WISCONSIN  MARKET 

Just  published  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  Wisconsin 
Market  Data  factors.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  If  you'd 
like  a  copy  write  today  to  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  or  conta.ct 
any  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


CdUo^Ucd  to. 

EDITORS 

POLITICAL  HEALTH  CONFERENCE 


Oscar  Ewing  has  callcii  a  "National  ilcaitli  AsiM^nilily” 
for  May  1-4  in  ^  asliinglon.  I),  C. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  our  New  F«‘ilcral  Scciiritj  Atiiiiinistrator. 
He  is  there  to  he  on  iiaiiii  to  heroine  the  first  Secretarj-  of 
Health,  EiIueatioH  anil  Seeiiritj  if  hills  now  hefon*  the 
Senate  (S-140-  S-TI2I  are  apiiroved  hy  the  (Congress. 

Presi  dent  Trunian's  extreme  leftist  advisors  have  I'on- 
vineed  him  that  it  is  politieally  expedient  to  champion  a 
truly  revolutionary  National  Health  Program.  In  three 
special  messages  to  the  (Congress, 

Mr.  Truman  has  asked  for  the 
passage  of  a  Compulsory  Sick¬ 
ness  Insurance  Law. 

On  January  8th,  in  a  piihlie 
address  in  Cleveland,  his  new 
Federal  Security  Administrator 
said  in  part:  "President  Truman 
has  made  known  that  he  and  his 
Administration  favored  National 
Health  Insurance  and,  naturally, 

/  had  no  right  to  accept  an  office 
in  his  Administration  unless  I 
was  wholeheartedly  prepared  to 
go  along  with  the  President's  jHtl- 
i4-ies.  Furthermore,  I  explained 
that  /  happened  to  agree  with 
that  ptdicy  thoroughly  and  that 
it  was  one  for  which  I  exitected 
to  fight." 

There  is  no  qualification  or  at¬ 
tempt  at  evasion.  Mr,  Ewing  is 
ph  Mlg€*d  to  fight  for  imposing  on 
the  people  of  this  country  a  Na- 
tionali/.ed  System  of  Health  ('.are 
Distrihution. 

England  now  has  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Eighty-six  per  i-ent  of  Eng¬ 
lish  physicians  have  refused  to 
render  service  under  the  Social¬ 
ist  “Free”  Medi«*al  (iare  for  Everyhody  Law.  Their  decision 
is  based  on  a  thirty-five  year  experience  with  panel  niedi- 
eine.  They  know  that  effective  medical  care  is  impossible 
under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  governmental  ad¬ 
ministration. 

President  Truman,  on  January  30th,  instructed  Mr.  Ewing 
hy  letter  to  "undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  raising  health  levels"  and  "feasible  goals  which 
might  be  realized  by  the  American  people  in  the  next  dec¬ 
ade."  The  "study  department”  of  the  Federal  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  its  Riireau  of  Research  and  Statistics.  The 
Honorable  Forest  A.  Harness*  said  of  this  department: 

"Our  investigators  have  found  in  that  Bureau  a  verit¬ 
able  nerve  center  of  .Socialized  Medicine  propaganda  for 
the  entire  world.** 

I’he  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  held 
public  hearings  in  1946  over  a  period  of  four  months.  The 
testimony  has  been  recorded  in  five  volumes  of  more  than 
three  thousand  pages  of  type  jammed  text.  Similar  hearings 
were  held  in  June  and  July,  1947  and  in  January,  1948.  There 
is  available,  limitless  information  on  this  subject.  However, 


at  these  hearings,  the  facts  and  the  findings  of  this  Riireau 
were  challenged.  Every  conclusion,  on  which  the  Rureau'<. 
case  for  the  need  of  Compulsory  Health  Insurance  hud  liem 
so  carefully  built,  was  iliscredited.  Hence  a  panicky  haste 
for  a  new  study. 

The  "National  Health  Assembly”  is  to  set  up  National 
Health  goals  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  An  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-four  was  named.  It  would  organi/e  ami 
control  the  “Assembly”. 

Three  things  about  this  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Assembly  shoulii 
be  understood  hy  the  public: 

(1)  It  is  sponsored  hy  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Securit)  Administra¬ 
tion.  whose  study  division 
is  the  "nerve  center  of  So¬ 
cialized  Medicine  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  entire  world.” 
Its  findings  from  more  than 
ten  years  of  intensive  efforts 
officially  have  been  discred¬ 
ited. 

(2)  It  is  a  National  Health  (^.on- 
ference— to  fix  goals  for  ten 
years  yet,  on  the  twenty- 
four  man  executive  coniniit- 
tee  there  is  One  Physician 
— No  Dentist. 

(3 )  Niiieti'en  of  the  twenty-four 
have  been  active  advocates 
of  and/or  propagandists  for 
Compulsory  Sickness  Insur¬ 
ance  for  this  country. 

If  may  he  proper  for  Mr. 
Ew  ing  to  heat  the  tom  toms  and 
sound  the  war  drums  that  will 
create  for  him  a  place  and  status 
which  might  justify  cabinet  rat¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  conceded  that  he  or 
anyone  has  the  right  to  trifle  with  the  health  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  build  personal  prestige  or  to  secure  strictly 
partisan  advantage.  It  is  preposterous  and  dangerous  to  puh- 
liidze  a  conference  as  a  “National  Health  Assembly”  with 
one  physician,  no  dentist,  no  nurse,  no  pharmacist,  no  hos¬ 
pital  representative  on  the  Committee  that  is  to  organize 
the  base  for  the  political  bally-hoo  w  hich  is  its  true  purpose. 

The  people  should  understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  May  1st  Health  Assembly.  It  is  believed  that  the  editoM 
of  American  newspapers  will  tell  them. 

^Chairman  of  (hr  Sub'Coinniitter  uii  PiibHrily  and  Propaganda  of  the  rommltltc  on  Cs* 
peodilurr^  in  the  Eaecutivr  Drpartnirnt:*. 

i  Permission  is  granted  to  reprint  any  portion  of  this  editori€U) 

IHTIIDU  PHYSIClirS  COMMITTEE 

A  NON  -  POLITICAL.  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
MAINTAINING  KTHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  STANDARDS 
AND  EXTENDING  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 
JOHN  M.  PRATT, 

LINCOLN  TOWER  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


in  the  Proposed  New  Bedside  Manner 


Kuptoduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Chicago  haUy  Sews 


( AdvcrtiHunient) 
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HOW  FOULDS  ESTABLISHED  IHIN  SPAGHEHI 
IN  EIGHT  KEY  MARKETS  . . . 

USING  BOOTH  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS 


Foulds  Milling  Division  of  Grocery  Store  Products  (Company  had  a  problem:  How 
best  to  introduce  and  establish  their  new  Thin  Spaghetti  in  the  eight  big  Michigan 
markets  outside  the  Detroit  trading  area. 

Although  their  Elbo  Macaroni  had  been  established  in  this  area  for  many  years. 

Foulds  had  never  sold  Thin  Spaghetti  in  Michigan  before. 

The  solution:  a  three-dimensional  campaign  spearheaded  by  a  13-week  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  in  all  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers! 

As  a  result,  FOULDS  RECEIVED  ORDERS  FOR  5()9f  MORE  THIN  SPAGHETTI 
THAN  THEY  HAD  EVEN  ANTICIPATED! 

It’s  a  story  in  the  old  tradition  of  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers.  New  products, 
new  services  are  introduced  quickly  and  profitably  through  Booth  papers,  because  they 
bring  profitable  results! 

Booth’s  combined  circulation  is  377,598.  Booth  papers  go  right  into  7  out  of  10 
homes  in  the  market. 

For  spicific  information  on  Booth  Michi{an  Markets,  call  or  write 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 
,  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  17 

BOOTH  TnicAiaan  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  *  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Informing 

public  opinion  from  the 
grass  roots  up 


A  new  analysis  of  the  circulation  distribution  of  The  New  York  Times 
shows  that  this  newspaper  is  read  in  11,914  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
throughout  the  United  States. 

These  communities  are  located  in  every  one  of  the  48  States,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Sunday  Times  goes  into  11,270 
of  them,  the  weekday  Times  into  6553.  And  in  136  of  them  The 
New  York  Times  airplane  edition  is  on  sale  the  day  of  publication. 

In  numbers  alone,  this  distribution  is  important.  Especially  when  you 
consider  that  in  all  the  U.  S.  there  are  only  6,669  places  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1 ,000  or  more. 

But  the  significance  of  this  distribution  lies  far  beyond  the  numbers 
involved.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  these  communities  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion — editors,  teachers,  bankers,  ministers,  business 
executives  and  professional  men  and  women — turn  to  The  New  York 
Times  for  complete,  accurate,  and  unbiased  information. 

In  helping  these  leaders  make  up  their  minds  about  the  vital  issues  of  the 
day.  The  New  York  Times  helps  make  up  what  emerges  as  U.  S.  public 
opinion,  from  the  grass  roots  of  America  to  the  very  top. 

Jjork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’’ 
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POUNDED  IN  1884 


118  Drop  ITU  Cards; 
N.  Y.  Ready  for  Strike 

Publishers  File  Charges;  3  Illinois 
Papers  Down;  Chicago  Shops  Closed 


MAKEUP  BOARDS  FOR  SMALL  ADS 

Classified  advertising  makeup  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  during 
printers'  strike  is  facilitated  by  boards  on  which  typed  ads  are 
arranged  prior  to  pasting  onto  cardboard  page  layouts.  A  length¬ 
wise  elastic  cord  holds  ad  copy  loosely  in  place  until  all  are 
arranged  for  pasting. 


TWO  GROUPS — 13  printers  in 

Waukegan,  Ill.,  and  105  mail¬ 
ers  in  Ba.timore,  Md.  —  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  they  have 
withdrawn  from  membership  in 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  as  a  protest  against  the 
no-contract  policy. 

Critical  of  the  imposition  of 
an  additional  4V^%  assessment 
for  strike  benefits,  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  printers  declared  “we  will 
not  contribute  any  funds  to  be 
used  to  destroy  our  country’s 
laws.”  They  notified  F.  Ward 
Just,  general  manager  of  the 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  that  the 
typographical  union  no  long^ 
represented  them.  The  Wauke¬ 
gan  local  was  made  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  just  one  year  ago.  It 
was  strongly  pro-Randolph  then. 

The  Ba.timore  mailers,  who 
recently  negotiated  a  union  shop 
contract  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  with  the  Sunpapers  and 
News-Post,  said  they  would 
join  the  Independent  Mailers 
Union  because  “the  interests  of 
our  members  can  best  be  served 
through  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  members  of 
our  own  craft.” 

These  were  the  first  major 
defections  from  the  ITU  ranks 
attributed  to  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph’s  insistence  upon 
preserving  the  closed  shop  and 
other  conditions  which  employ¬ 
ers  contend  are  in  violation  of 
the  T-H  Law. 

Crisis  in  New  York  City 

The  situation  was  rapidly 
coming  to  a  head  in  New  York 
City,  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press.  A  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  Local  No.  6,  ITU,  was 
scheduled  March  13  to  act  on 
the  commercial  printers’  notice 
that  all  previous  contractual 
conditions  were  suspended  and 
shops  were  back  on  the  40-hour 
week  basis.  Union  spokesmen 
replied  that  the  men  would  still 
claim  time-and-a  half  pay  be¬ 
yond  3614  hours. 

Commercial  printers  declared 
in  newspaper  ads  that  ITU  of¬ 
ficers  had  decreed  “the  treat¬ 
ment”  for  them.  ITU  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Elmer  Brown  was  quoted 
as  warning  that  the  industry 
will  have  to  “suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences”  if  it  does  not  agree 
completely  to  the  ITU  policy. 

'We  Shall  Publish' — Mapel 

Charges  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  were  filed  against  “Big  6” 
by  the  Publishers’  Association 
of  New  York,  representing  the 
14  major  dailies  in  New  York 
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City,  and  Vicechairman  William 
Mapel  declared; 

“If  they  (2,500  union  printers) 
strike  us  we  shall  continue  to 
publish  our  newspapers.” 

He  added  that  plans  are  being 
made  to  by-pass  the  composing 
room. 

Mapel  asserted  negotiations 
for  a  new  contract — the  present 
one  expires  March  31  —  had 
failed  because  “we  are  confident 
the  International  has  tied”  the 
local’s  hands.  The  local  com¬ 
mittee,  Mapel  said,  had  met 
with  the  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  this  week,  and  “we  were 
told  plainly  that  it  was  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  preserve  closed 
shop  conditions,  law  or  no  law.” 

Laurence  H.  Victory,  presi¬ 
dent  of  No.  6,  replied  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  refused  to  discuss 
any  proposals  unless  the  union 
would  agree  in  advance  that  it 
would  sign  a  formal  contract. 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  director 
of  New  York  City’s  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Division,  disclosed  that 
Randolph  had  vetoed  a  peace 
formula  acceptable  to  the  union 
and  to  the  commercial  printers. 
It  caLed  for  settlement  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  employers  to  main¬ 
tain  “friendly,  cordial  and 
beneficial”  relations  with  the 
union. 

3  Illinois  Papers  Suspend 

Union  printers  were  on  strike 
at  three  southern  Illinois  news¬ 
papers  this  week  in  a  dispute 
involving  a  wage  increase  and 
the  unions’  demands  for  “con¬ 
ditions  of  employment.” 

Papers  suspended  were  the 
Carbondale  Free  Press,  Mur- 
physboro  Independent  and  Her¬ 
rin  Daily  Journal.  All  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Southern  I.linois  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  owned  by  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Newspapers. 

Printers  demanded  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  hourly  scale  from 
$1.45  to  $1.65.  The  newspapers 
had  offered  $1.50. 

No  effort  was  made  to  publish 
in  the  three  towns  and  the 
papers  sponsored  newscasts  over 
local  radio  stations. 

25  Chicago  Shops  Closed 

Printing  production  was  seri¬ 
ously  curtailed  in  Chicago  with 
upwards  of  30  commercial  shops 
closed  down  and  more  than 
1,500  printers  added  to  the  1,500 
on  strike  from  newspapers. 

Virtually  all  of  the  major 
typesetting  firms  and  advertis¬ 
ing  typographers  closed  their 
composing  rooms  after  I'TU 
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members  had  left  their  jobs  in 
protest  over  firings  of  ringlead¬ 
ers  involved  in  slowdowns,  sit- 
downs  and  refusal  to  set  ads  to 
be  published  in  newspapers. 

Among  plants  affected  was 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
feature  service  for  weekly  and 
small  daily  newspapers.  WNU 
continued  production,  however, 
using  the  stereotype  method. 

As  advertising  composition 
dwindled,  Marshall  Field  & 
Company’s  newspaper  ads  for 
its  big  department  store  became 
98%  varityped.  Other  stores 
also  resorted  to  this  method. 

Circulation  Increase 

Despite  boycott  efforts  of 
printers,  who  have  been  on 
strike  since  Nov.  24,  three  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies  showed  an  increase 
in  circulation  for  February. 

The  Tribune  reported  total 
average  net  paid  circulation  for 
February  in  excess  of  975.000 
daily,  an  increase  of  20,000  over 
January. 

In  the  evening  field,  the  Her¬ 
ald  American  reported  547.999 
for  February,  a  gain  of  5,642; 
Chicago  Daily  News  announced 
496,115  for  February,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,430  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  month. 

The  Sun-Times,  operating  as 
an  all-day  tabloid  for  its  first 
month,  reported  in  excess  of 
630,000  daily  for  February,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  decline  of  119,500, 
as  compared  with  January  cir- 
cu  ations  of  the  morning  Sun 
(296.500)  and  evening  Times 
(453,000). 

On  Sunday,  all  three  Chicago 


papers  maintained  high  net 
averages  in  February.  The 
Tribune  reported  in  excess  of 

I, 600,000;  Herald  -  American, 
more  than  1,200,000;  and  Sun- 
Times,  in  excess  of  825,000. 

Randolph  was  charged  with 
fostering  “confusion,  fear  and 
uncertainty”  among  the  union’s 
membership  at  a  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing  of  I’TU  Independent  Party 
leaders. 

The  charge  was  made  by  John 
R.  Evans,  vicepresident,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  ’Typographical 
Union,  who  is  opposing  Ran¬ 
dolph  in  the  ITU  election  May 
19. 

“A  local  ITU  leader  today 
can’t  even  write  a  letter  with¬ 
out  first  getting  Randolph’s 
O.K.,”  Evans  asserted.  “This  is 
certainly  dictatorship.  I  pledge 
that  if  I’m  elected.  I’ll  put  an 
end  to  this  confusion  and  chaos 
within  ITU.” 

Detroit  printers  ended  their 
four-month  dispute  with  the 
management  of  the  three  dailies 
when  they  voted,  212  to  70,  to 
accept  a  12%  raise,  without  a 
contract. 

The  new  scale,  retroactive  to 
Nov.  1,  will  be;  Day,  3514 
hour's,  $95.76;  Night.  36%  hours, 
$100.24;  Lobster,  33%  hours, 
$103.04. 

The  old  scale  was;  $85.50, 
$89,50,  and  $92,  respectively. 

Mai.ers  Union  No.  40,  affili¬ 
ated  with  ITU,  turned  down  the 
12%  offer  by  a  vote  of  182  to 

II,  and  a  strike  threat  from  that 
union  still  hung  over  the  news¬ 
papers. 
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Farm  News  Can  Build 
Mail  Circulation 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CiUCAGO — A  farm  editor,  al 
lied  with  the  circulation  de- 
partoent,  can  be  the  key  to 
getting  mail  subscriptions  in 
rural  areas,  members  of  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  learned  here  this 
week. 

Harold  Nelson,  Kewanee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier,  told  how 
mail  subscribers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  solicitors,  if  the 
farm  editor  works  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Such  a  plan  has  added 
a  net  of  600  new  mail  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  two  ^ears,  he  said. 
Section  a  Revenue  Builder 
Nelson  explained  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  did  not  con¬ 
trol  what  the  farm  editor  wrote, 
but  did  have  the  cooperation  of 
toe  news  department  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  farm  editor’s  activities 
into  rural  sections  where  the 
Star-Courier  was  seeking  to 
build  mail  circulation. 

By  sampling  and  direct  mail 
promotion,  tied  in  with  stories 
and  pictures  of  localized  farming 
activities,  the  Star-Courier  has 
continued  to  expand  its  rural 
circulation.  Nelson  stated.  Since 
the  farm  section  has  been  added 
to  the  paper,  the  farm  editor 
was  able  to  solicit  11,000  inches 
of  farm  page  advertising  last 
year  and  his  section  has  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  farm  sale 
advertising  in  addition. 

The  Star-Courier  also  follows 
the  policy  of  having  its  circula 
tion  department  hire  and  super 
vise  all  country  correspondents 
in  order  to  assure  timely  cover 
age  in  rural  areas. 

Promotion  Awards  Made 
Nearly  140  Central  States  cir 
culators  attended  the  conven 
tion. 

Carrier  promotion  awards 
were  presented  to  Robert  A. 
Bauer,  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal 
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and  News  Tribune  (up  to  15,000 
circulation ) ;  Ray  McLellan, 
Rock  Island  ( Ill. )  Argus,  ( 15 
to  75,000);  and  R.  W.  Carter, 
Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star,  (over 
75,000). 

Secretary  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  reported  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  is 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  sec¬ 
tional  groups  in  making  plans 
for  an  educational  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  Prints  of  toe  movie  will 
be  offered  to  newspapers  on  a 
cost  basis. 

In  addition  to  charging  car¬ 
riers  for  missed  papers,  one  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  com¬ 
plaints  can  be  reduced  by  send¬ 
ing  letters  of  commendation  to 
carriers  when  subscribers  write 
in  about  go(xi  service.  Circula 
tors  generally  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  penalty 
charge  for  failure  to  deliver. 

Safe  driving  was  emphasized 
among  the  larger  papers.  The 
Chicago  Herald-American  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  drivers  are 
divided  into  teams  and  hold 
their  own  “kangaroo  court’’  to 
determine  responsibility  of  ac 
cidents.  was  cited  as  a  good 
example. 

The  Herald  American  plan 
provides  for  an  annual  fund  of 
cash  prizes,  which  the  winning 
drivers  decide  how  the  money 
is  to  be  divided,  according  to 
teams. 

Bonus  Plans  Effective 

Those  having  trouble  getting 
motor  route  drivers  were  ad 
vised  to  use  their  own  classified 
columns  to  recruit  applicants. 
Morning  papers  with  Sunday 
editions  are  taking  a  renewed 
interest  in  motor  route  deliver 
ies. 

Bonus  plans  for  district  man 
agers  were  also  advocated 
among  the  larger  papers.  One 
paper  reported  a  bonus  ar 
rangement  according  to  blocks 
of  50  increases,  awarding  the 
district  man  $15  for  each  in 
crease  of  50,  establishing  a  new 
base  each  month.  Another  paper 
uses  the  sliding  scale  plan, 
whereby  weekly  wages  go  up 
or  down  in  relation  to  the  week 
ly  draw  in  each  district. 

Edward  Keefe.  LaCrosse 
(Wis. )  Tribune  and  Leader- 
Press,  told  of  a  novel  method 
of  assuring  better  carrier  ser 
vice  through  “the  customer  is 
the  judge.”  The  plan  provides 
for  spot  telephone  checkups  of 
carriers  by  calling  the  subscrib¬ 
er  and  asking  four  questions: 

( 1 )  Did  your  paper  arrive? 
(2)  Was  it  delivered  in  a  safe 
place?  (3)  Does  the  carrier  col¬ 
lect  promptly?  (4)  Does  the 
boy  respect  your  property  and 
is  he  courteous?  If  all  four 
questions  are  answered  affirma¬ 
tively,  the  carrier  receives  a 
dollar. 

Horsman  New  President 

Willard  Horsman,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  was  elect¬ 


ed  president,  succeeding  Elmer 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  who  becomes  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  was  chosen  vice- 
president.  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Newly-elected  direc¬ 
tors  are  Ray  E.  McLellan,  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus:  Arthur  G. 
Elliott,  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus 
Press,  and  Floyd  Campbell, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D. )  Argus 
Leader. 

Need  for  explaining  toe  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  members  of  the 
mailers’  and  teamsters’  unions 
was  emphasized  by  Shiel  Dun- 
sker,  Cincinnati  (O. )  Post. 
“Since  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  management  once 
again  enjoys  free  speech,”  he 
dec-ared,  “and  the  first  thing 
it  must  do  is  to  tell  its  story.” 

“If  you  have  convinced  them 
that  you  are  not  going  to  use 
the  Act  to  break  the  union,  and 
are  now  in  a  position  to  deal 
more  fairly  with  their  union 
representatives,  you  should  not 
have  too  many  difficulties,”  he 
said. 

Shows  Rate  Trend 

Ray  McLellan.  Rock  Island 
Argus,  presented  highlights  of 
a  survey  on  carrier  delivery 
rates  in  the  Central  States  ter¬ 
ritory,  indicating  that  papers 
under  SO.OCK)  circulation  are  get¬ 
ting  a  higher  weekly  rate  in 
their  cit,y  zone  than  in  their 
retail  trailing  zone.  Conversely, 
larger  dailies  are  charging  more 
for  carrier  delivery  outside  the 
city  of  publication  than  they  are 
getting  in  their  city  zone. 

Better  training  of  district 
managers  was  stressed  by  Wil 
liam  Lester,  Peoria  (Ill.)  News 
papers,  and  Ellis  E.  Gregg.  Lan 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Ivan  Sundberg,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis 
patch,  reported  there  is  still  a 
newspaperboy  shortage,  al 
though  more  older  boys  are 
being  obtained  now  than  during 
the  war. 

In  a  panel  discussion,  some 
circulators  disagreed  with  the 
value  of  carrier  meetings.  They 
felt  that  it  was  more  important 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
boys’  parents.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  carriers  were  en 
titled  to  more  profits  until  more 
normal  economic  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  It  was  emphasized  that 
circulation  managers  should 
continue  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  value  of  carrier 
training,  directing  such  informa 
tion  to  parents  and  the  public. 

One  suggestion  was  that  a 
possible  solution  to  carrier  col 
lection  problems  might  be  a 
monthly  plan.  It  was  pointed 
out  the  public  is  used  to  paying 
other  bills,  such  as  telephone, 
utility,  etc.,  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Tells  of  Institute  Plans 

Ed  Burwell.  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  told  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaperboy  Institute, 
established  in  Ohio  to  further 
carrierboy  activities,  including 
competitive  sports.  Plans  are 
now  under  way,  he  said,  to  con¬ 
duct  an  invitational  softball 
tournament  next  August. 

The  Institute  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  non-profit  organiza- 


Elmer  Schroeder.  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  hands  the  gavel  to 
Willard  Horsman,  Bloomingtoi 
(IlL)  Pantagraph.  incoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  Central  States  Circulaton 

tion,  headed  by  James  A 
Rhodes,  mayor  of  Columbus  and 
national  president  of  the  Amer 
ican  Amateur  Union.  Eventu¬ 
ally.  each  of  the  sectional  cir¬ 
culation  managers’  associations 
will  have  a  representative.  Bur- 
well  stated. 

Arthur  Elliott,  Owosso  Argus 
Press,  stressed  the  importance 
of  smaller  dailies  getting  into 
carrier  promotion. 

■ 

Guild  Gets  $80  Scale 
In  Denver  Contracts 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Newspaper  Guild  has  signed 
1948  contracts  with  both  the 
Denver  Post  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Both  agree¬ 
ments  provide  for  top  minimum 
salaries  of  $80  a  week  for  re¬ 
porters  (after  five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  ) ,  a  $5  increase  over  the 
1947  agreements. 

City  and  news  editors  are 
exempted  from  both  contracts, 
while  in  the  Post  agreement  the 
jobs  of  Sunday  editor,  editorial 
page  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor,  sports  and  women's  edi¬ 
tors  are  also  excluded  from 
guild  coverage. 

E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

March  16 — Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America,  dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York. 

March  18-19  —  American 
Management  Assn.,  market¬ 
ing  conference.  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City. 

March  21-23  —  Inter  State 
Circulation  Managers,  spring 

n'vention,  Lawrence  Hotel. 
.'Irie,  Penna. 

March  22  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

March  23-26  — Kent  State 
University,  seventh  annual 
photography  short  course, 
campus.  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  2.'»-26— Texas  News 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Ma rch  26-2 7  —  Ci r culation 
Managers’  Western  Confer¬ 
ence.  spring  meeting,  Mult¬ 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

March  29— National  Press 
Club.  40th  birthday.  Found¬ 
ers’  Day,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ad-men  Hear  Gripes 
That  Block  Sales 

By  Robert  A.  Price 


SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  —  More  spending  of  7'i  of  revenue  with 
than  125  advertising  execu-  the  department  store  figures  of 
fives  heard  their  methods  of  3  or  4%  and  claimed  the  movies 
dealing  with  the  advertisers  crit-  are  now  on  a  business  basis  and 
icized  and  policies  of  some  will  decrease  space  when  rev- 
newspapers  called  ‘  hopeless”  enue  goes  up. 
during  a  three-day  convention  of  Frankly  seeking  a  method  of 
New  York  and  New  England  using  newspaper  advertising  and 
newspaper  advertising  execu-  admitting  most  avenues  blocked 
fives  here  this  week.  because  the  national  advertising 

Speakers  from  outstanding  rates  are  higher  than  local  rates 
firms  told  why  newspaper  ad-  was  A.  L.  Scaife,  advertising 
vertising  could  not  be  suited  to  manager  of  the  Appliance  and 
their  needs  while  others  spoke  Merchandise  Division  of  the 
of  convincing  papers  they  could  General  Electric  Co. 
increase  revenue  by  offering  He  painted  a  picture  of  a 
lower  rates  in  some  instances.  large  firm  with  merchandise  to 
Movie  Ads  Defended  sell  being  forc^  to  use  national 

,  magazines  as  the  media  to  reach  _  _ 

Among  those  to  oner  mild  {jjg  public.  Radio  advertising  he  classified  as 
criticisrn  was  Ernest  Emerling,  classified  as  equally  as  successful  osia”  and  "C 
advertising  direcmr  of  Loews  noted  the  many  contests  The  first  h 

Theaters  m  New  York  City.  He  jjjg^  create  listening  audiences  of  drug  stort 
opened  with  an  admission  that  gj^^j  customer  reaction  to  mer-  ing  a  two-in 
motion  picture  advertising  is  un-  chandise  offered.  ming  five  in( 

orth^ox  and  explained  that  it  Criticized  The  second 

has  to  be  because  the  merchan-  vanea  nates  Lriticizea  writer  who  t 

disc  is  perishable.  He  said  the  “Newspapers  make  it  hard  for  touch  ”  to  th 
industry  had  been  accused  of  us  to  find  a  solution  to  our  prob-  jjy  tipping  < 
being  flamboyant  and  given  to  lem,”  he  said.  “We  have  found  erally  givir 
overstatement  but  denied  this  it  impossible  to  use  the  local  rooni  a  har< 
to  be  true.  newspapers  to  advertise  our  the  use  of  tr 

“Certainly  we  motion  picture  products  because  of  the  varied  “Straightfc 
advertisers  are  old  masters  at  rates  and  the  increase  of  cost  to  the  job’’ he 
inferring  that  every  movie —  the  national  advertiser.  urged  a  car 

even  if  it  is  a  dog  picture— is  -We  are  really  looking  for  a  pers  to  educ 
overflowing  with  romance.  That  way  to  use  newspapers  more,  but  “Bring  the 


James  A.  Hardman,  left,  publisher  of  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript, 
occompanies  three  members  of  his  advertising  staff  to  Springfield 
conference.  They  are  Edward  Fallon,  Robert  Hardman  and  Charles 
Gatslich,  at  registration  desk. 


Joseph  G.  Gavin  of  Small,  Brewer 
&  Kent,  Win  Taylor  of  Maloney. 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  and  Donald 
Leonard,  ad  manager  of  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post -Telegraph. 


Lister  Champions  Reporter 
As  Cornerstone  of  Press 


News — Pronto! 

Yonkers.  N.  Y. — In  a  con- 
ierence  with  department 
heads.  Acting  City  Manager 
Thomas  V.  Kennedy  instructed 
them  to  answer  "spot  news" 
requests  from  reporters  "im¬ 
mediately  and  fully." 


PmLADELPHIA-Take  it  from  ing,  fancy  writing,  or  expert-  ^  wades  endlessly 

Walter  B.  Lister,  managing  enced  editing  is  or  any  account  jj^rough  official  reports  and 
editor  of  America  s  largest  even-  whatever,  says  Lister,  unless  .  .  ®  -  eneerhe"!  Innkinv  for 

ing  daily  newspaper,  the  Phila-  it  is  based  on  sound  premises.”  kernel  of  interest  ^And 

delphia  Bulletin  (latest  ABC  Wh^  makes  the  repor^r's  most  of  the  time,  he  is  angW 

denounced  as  a  snooper  and 

771,000  copies  sold  from  sunrise  insists,  is  the  fact  that  plain.  paui  Prv'” 
to  sunset ),  what  the  world  needs  old-fashioned  newspaper  report- 

today  is  better  reporting  by  ing  has  come  to  influence  all  Bigger  Job  Today 

more  and  better  newspaper  re-  other  media  of  communication —  What  adds  to  his  load  of  re¬ 
porters.  of  which  there  has  been  a  sponbility  today,  says  Lister,  is 

Clear-beholding,  sharp-hear-  marked  increase  within  the  last  the  much  more  that  is  expected 
ing,  johnny-on-the-spot  observ-  several  decades,  what  with  the  and  required  of  him;  so  much 
ers  of  momentous  news  events  advent  of  radio,  columnists  and  more  than  the  reporter  of 
at  a  time  of  vitally  important  a  more  awareness  of  publicity,  yesteryear.  Walter  thumbs  back 
world  affairs,  who  report  what  promotion  and  public  relations,  the  pages  of  time  to  his  first 
they  see  and  hear  in  all  fidelity;  "Here's  what  I  mean,”  he  ex-  experiences  during  early  1920  s 
stressing  accuracy,  impartiality  plains.  "Throughout  a  wide  seg-  when  he  was  fresh  out  of  Brown 
and  tolerant  neighborliness,  says  ment  all  the  daily  happenings  University,  with  some  post- 
Walter,  since  “doctors  bury  their  which  constitute  news,  the  re-  graduate  work  at  Harvard, 
mistakes,  while  newspapermen  porter  is  the  man  who  first  deals  “Twenty  five  years  ago,  poli- 
put  theirs  on  the  front  page.”  with  the  facts  in  the  raw.  On  tics,  crime  and  the  general  run 
He's  48  and  Slim  accuracy  with  which  these  of  fire,  burglary  and  miscel- 

p,  .  .  ,  1  -  T  •  *  facts  are  reported  depends  the  laneous  news  made  up  most  of 

f  ony-eignt  year  old  Lister,  a  validity  of  the  news  story  you  the  daily  items  on  a  city  edi- 
aynamic,  wraith-like  "slim  read  in  your  newspaper,  the  tor's  assignment  book,”  he  re¬ 
man  ,  an  executive  of  the  shirt-  newspaper  editorial,  the  radio  fleets. 

Sleeve  variety  who  strips  right  broadcast,  the  conclusions  of  the  ‘Today,  labor,  science,  econ- 
gallu^s  for  getting  syndicated  columnist,  the  de-  omics,  government  and  interna- 
oui  tne  paper,  all  his  newspaper  liberations  of  legislators,,  and,  tional  affairs,  philosophy,  edu- 
nie  nas  been  a  devoted  cham-  eventually,  the  collective  judg-  cation — your  modern  reporter 
pion  of  the  unknown,  unsung,  ment  of  the  world.  has  to  be  a  jack-of-all  trades  if 

trudging  mile  after  mKe,  perse-  "There  he  is — at  the  bottom  he  wants  to  stick  in  the  swim, 
vering'  patiently  asking  “Can  of  the  heap — the  key  man  in  the  “As  I've  found  it,  it's  con- 
anH  *7’’  anything  about  so-  whole  buildup  of  world  com-  siderably  more  of  a  job  to  get 
no  so.  reporter.  munications:  the  newspaper  re  out  a  paper  today  than  it  was 

“I  don't  know  of  any  job  that  porter,  even  as  you  and  I.”  in  those  days  of  the  Harding  and 

IS  more  essential  to  the  sound  Always,  as  Lister  sees  it,  the  Coolidge  administrations.  Not 
bPSf'alion  of  a  democracy”,  says  reporter  has  been  the  man  who  only  for  city  editors  and  man- 
Walt — as  friends  affectionately  really  carries  the  ball  on  any  aging  editors — meeting  the  de- 
know  him.  Through  more  than  newspaper.  Always  he  has  been  mands  of  the  reading  public  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  active  the  fundamental,  the  most  im-  information  on  all  matters  of 
journalistic  endeavors.  Lister  portant  cog,  in  the  journalistic  world  import — but  for  reporters 
has  become  known  as  the  “man  machinery.  And,  alas,  he  main-  who  have  to  have  the  under- 
with  a  no.se  for  finding  good  re-  tains,  the  least  appreciated  man  standing  and  know  how  to  cover 
porters" — just  as  a  good  re-  in  journalism.  the  wealth  of  new  assignments." 

porter  is  accredited  with  having 
a  nose  for  news.  Finding  and 

developing  good  reporters,  that's  ^ 

Lister's  ^ 

And  yet —  the  moment — he  ^ 

finds  the  average  reporter  on  the  ^ 

spot  as  never  before  in  the  an-  ^ 

nals  of  journalism.  On  the  alk-. 

spot,  as  Walter  sees  it,  because  ^ 

he  is  the  key  man  at  the  base  ■  V’  ' \Jnic 

of  an  inverted  pyramid  support" 
ing  the  whole  world  of  ideologi- 
cal  thought  and  trend,  with  the 

future  of  the  world  hanging  in  aI  B 

the  balance.  Here's  his  point!  U  H  i 

“At  the  bottom  of  nearly  evtfry  ^ 
big  story — a  fire,  earthquake,  || 
a  ship  disaster,  a  political  con  |i 
revolution,  ■/ 

a  military  victory — there  is  a  ■  T-OTI 

reporter,  or  big.  who  either  ■  ^  ifSlM 

looks  on  with  his  own  eyes,  or  B 

gets  there  shortly  afterward,  and  B-  a. 

starts  nosing  up  to  cops,  states- 

men  or  generals,  and  saying: 

‘Look,  just  how  did  this  hap- 

pen?’  I  '•^r.v.Cr... 

“If  that  reporter  gets  his  basic  * 
facts  wrong,  the  world  is  mis- 

informed.  Too  often  has  '  r  > 

turned  out  that  way.”  .  .  — 

No  amount  of  brilliant  think-  Walter  B.  Lister.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  M.  E. 


tivated  by  training  and  expen- 
{ Continued  on  page  69) 
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How  Free  Press  Developed 
Portrayed  in  German  Show 


Munich  Exhibit  Invites  U.  S.  Press 

To  Submit  Illustrative  Material  fs”  pap"rs ‘Savp'vari 

cies  of  publication,  but  most  of 

(Elmer  Cox,  public  information  and  reports  officer  in  the  Inf  or-  them  are  semi- weeklies.  In  ad- 
mation  Control  Division,  OMGUS,  Berlin,  is  in  this  country  on  a  dition,  there  Is  the  official  Mia- 
tpecial  mission  to  gather  material  which  will  demonstrate  to  the  tary  Government  newspaper, 
German  people  what  freedom  of  the  press,  U.S.  style,  means.  Cox,  Neue  Zeitung  ( The  New 

t  former  city  editor  of  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  has  written  this  Newspaper),  published  in  Mu- 
trticle  expressly  for  Editor  &  Publisher.)  nich  with  a  zonewide  circula¬ 

tion  totalling  more  than  1,- 

THE  PEOPLE  of  Germany  will  be  arrays  of  photographs  of 
get  their  first  genuine  insight  metropolitan  and  small  town  ®f®r|  ®  population 

into  the  history  and  develop-  dailies,  photos  of  their  execu-  i-  j 

nent  of  the  American  press  in  tives  and  operating  depart-  .  „  newspapers  licensed 


The  50  newspapers  licensed 


1  joint  German  -  United  States  ments,  as  well  as  brief  histories 
^  .  .  .  ’ .  dicate  in  the  exhibit  the  prog- 


exhibit  on  journalism  in  Mu-  of  the  individual  papers. 


aich,  Bavaria,  beginning  the  last  Exhibits  on  the  wire  agencies  have  made  since  the 

week  in  April.  will  follow  the  same  pattern,  paper  was  licensed 

The  exhibit,  under  auspices  of  except  there  will  be  the  addi-  i?  t  i  Land 

the  U.S.  Office  of  Military  Gov-  tion  of  maps  and  charts  showing  Pw°®' 

eminent  for  Bavaria,  in  coopera-  lines  of  communication  and  lo-  ®  ^ 

finn  with  thP  Bavarian  Npw.t-  natinn  anH  arminino  nf  thair  Y»atlOn  for  DeutChe  Nachrichten 


tion  with  the  Bavarian  News-  cation  and  grouping  of  their  ♦  lor  ueutcne  wacnricnten 

paper  Pub.ishers’  Association,  clients  in  the  Unit^  States  and  (Gerrnan  News  Sery- 

will  continue  until  May  31,  after  different  parts  of  the  world,  j®®,,’  a  ®  j  graph- 

which  it  is  expected  to  tour  Copies  of  representative  news-  OENA  provides  the  mam 

other  U.S.  occupied  areas  of  papers  will  be  displayed  on  a  the  papers,  but  they 

Germany,  includine  Berlin.  sneciallv  constructed  American  fi^ve  been  permitt^  to  buy  the 


This  will  be  the  first  time  that  newsstand. 


news  service  of  AP,  U.P.  and 


an  American  press  exhibit  has  More  important,  will  be  ex-  JNS  direct.  DENA  also  has  con- 
been  conducted  in  Germany.  It  hibits  devoted  to  the  theme  of  ^  agreements  with  INS  and 
is  designed  as  an  integral  part  “Freedom  of  the  Press,”  which  {2*^  world  news, 

of  the  whole  program  of  demo-  will  include,  for  example:  the  While  the  licensed  neiyspapers 

cratic  reorientation  and  re-edu-  history  of  the  Zenger  case,  and  are  wholly  operated  by  German 
cation  of  the  German  people.  textual  and  pictorial  reports  on  publishers,  editor,  reporters. 

Col.  Gordon  E.  Textor,  direc-  vital  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de-  and  mechanical  staffs, 

tor  of  the  Information  Control  cision  confirming  freedom  of  the  „  **  cooperatively 

Division,  Office  of  Military  Gov-  press  as  a  basic  liberty  in  the  owned  by  the  nearly  100  pub- 

emment  for  Germany  (U.S.),  United  States.  lishers  of  the  50  ^pers,  is  guid- 

more  commonly  known  as  There  also  will  be  a  separate  by  a  small  ^aff  of  American 
OMGUS,  in  announcing  plans  section  on  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  control  officers  who  act  as 

for  the  exhibit,  said  in  his  Pulitzer  prize-winners.  advisors  for  the 

Berlin  headcjuarters:  In  order  to  assemble  such  UENA  news  executives. 


cation  of  the  German  people.  textual  and  pictorial  reports  on 
Col.  Gordon  E.  Textor,  direc-  vital  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
tor  of  the  Information  Control  cision  confirming  freedom  of  the 


In  order  to  assemble  such 


counsellors  and  advisors  for  the 
DENA  news  executives. 

“It  is  the  belief  of  Military  data,  the  Columbia  School  of  Press  Control  is  Light 

Government  that  the  story  of  Journalism,  the  American  News-  There  is  nn  nre  nnhlieatinn  nr 

lfan1fre?s°Ts®fik?^nI‘®fr^^nm  Association  prJ.?ransmiss°on  ^censfrshij 

lean  press,  its  fight  for  freedom  public  libraries,  foundations  and  There  is  onlv  nost  nublieatinn 
of  expression  and  its  courageous  other  organizations  dealing  with  anf  ®„ost*?ar^?fsion  scrutiny 

i!!!, Journalism  in  gen-  f„"Ve°m/„lThX;  IheS 


defense  of  individual  and  public  the  pre.ss  and  journalism  in  gen- 


rights  and  its  expo.se  of  political  eral  also  have  been  asked  by  ;;;ar^itorrcoZDlv  with  a  flw 
and  other  abuses,  is  one  of  the  Mi  itary  Government  to  cooper- 


finest  methods  of  re-educating  ate. 

and  reorienting  the  German  Now  50  Papers  in  Zone  nVwVpTpe^s'^ar^^TcruUnized  ^by 

"Wr  believe  this  exhibit  will  r, ’^^®  devoted  to  the  American  press  control  officers, 

be  an  °enrnuraeemtnt  tn  ^he  German  press  Will  deoict  Its  Both  the  DENA  Americans  and 
German  nress  and  will  ^he  ^^n  ^fter  nearly  three  the  press  control  officers  in  the 

^ert^snnnort  attempts  ^®^''®  ^•^®  opcupatio^  ^  the  field  are  officers  of  Military  Gov- 

to  half  fVrman  innrna'  stT'^te  ^  Z®®®  3®^  i®  ‘he  U.S.  Sec-  ernment.  under  the  direction  of 

separate  newT  and  offinion^  re  ^^lin.  Presently  there  Information  Control  Divisions 

3  news  ®’'®  German-language  news-  set  uo  in  each  of  the  four  U.  S. 

Sve\v  ^^d  fnrne  r irmrn  papers  licensed  in  the  U.S.  oc-  Laender  fBreme,  Hesse.  Wuert- 

Officais  ^^^envni^e  the^riaht  ®®®i®^  3^®®  Germany,  but  temberg-Baden,  and  Bavaria) 
Ttho  ®  ®®lv  two  of  them.  Dcr  Tages-  and  in  the  U.  S.  Sector  of  Ber- 


basic  Military  Government  di¬ 
rectives  and  regulations.  The 
newspapers  are  scrutinized  by 


to  know  what  their  government 
is  doing.” 

American  news  agencies  and 
newspapers  contact^  thus  far 
ny  Military  Government  have 
expressed  deep  interest  in  the 
exhibit  and  already  are  gather¬ 
ing  appropriate  materials,  both 
textual  and  pictorial,  for  the 
®^ibit.  These  materials  will  be 
shipped  to  Germany  by  military 
sircraft  in  order  to  get  them 
“We  In  ample  time  to  construct 
the  displays. 

Both  Countries  Represented 

The  exhibition  will  be  in  two 
^ons,  one  portraying  the 
American  press,  the  other  the 
newly  reconstituted  German 
press.  In  the  U.S.  section  will 


Where  to  Send  Press  Exhibits 

Material  for  the  Press  Exhibit  in  Germany  may  be  sent 
directly  (by  air  preferably)  to: 

Press  Branch, 

Information  Control  Division, 

Office  of  Military  Government  for  Bavaria, 

APO  407,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
or  to 

Elmer  Cox, 

c/o  Brig.  Gen.  R.  A.  McClure, 

Civil  Affairs  Div.  Dept,  of  the  Army, 

111  East  16th  Street, 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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While  absolute  freedom  of  the 
German  press  in  the  U.  S.  areas 
of  control  is  not  yet  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  Mi-itary  Govern¬ 
ment  has  progre^ed  far  in 
granting  responsibility  to  Ger- 
man  editors  and  publishers  to 
reestablish  German  journalism 
along  democratic  lines. 

A.l  licensed  publishers  and 
editors  are  screened  for  political 
beliefs  and  the  least  taint  of 
Nazism  disqualifies  an  applicant. 

Criticisms  Encouraged 

The  agency  encourages  Ger¬ 
man  publishers  to  criticize  Ger¬ 
man  civil  government  construc¬ 
tively,  and  to  compel  German 
officials  to  give  German  report¬ 
ers  free  and  easy  access  to  pub¬ 
lic  information.  German  editors 
may  criticize  American  and 
A.lied  military  governme^, 
but  only  constructively.  The 
reason  for  the  existence  of  cer¬ 
tain  rules  and  regulations  is 
obvious. 

Under  the  Hitler  regime,  the 
German  press  was  a  powerful 
propaganda  weapon.  The  news¬ 
papers  controlled  by  Goebbels 
Propaganda  Ministry  were  vi¬ 
cious,  mendacious  and  mali¬ 
cious,  and  printed  a  type  of 
“pre-digested”  news,  if  it  could 
be  called  that,  that  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  where  opinion 
ended  or  “news”  began. 

Although  the  German  press 
must  sti  J  operate  under  certain 
restrictions.  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  recently  instituted  two 
new  policies  which  are  regarded 
as  hiehly  important  to  assure 
the  property  tenure  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  plants,  and  to 
assure  them  of  financial  sound¬ 
ness.  Penalties  for  violations 
range  from  verbal  reprimand  to 
temporary  suspension  or  revo¬ 
cation  of  license. 

Plants  Seized  by  Army 

The  plants,  where  U.  S.- 
licensed  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished,  were  requisitioned  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  as  it  stormed  across 
Germany.  More  were  seized 
when  the  war  ended.  At  first 
the  Army  published  10  German- 
language  papers  but  these 
gradually  disappeared  as  pri¬ 
vately-operated  papers  were 
licensed.  Only  one  was  re¬ 
tained.  Die  Neue  Zeitung.  as  the 
official  voice  of  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment.  All  other  plants  of  the 
licensed  papers  also  were 
owned  by  Nazis. 

Some  of  the  Nazis  have  been 
cleared  by  German  denazifica¬ 
tion  courts,  rendering  them 
eligible  in  many  cases  to  re¬ 
trieve  their  properties.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beliefs  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  a  free  press,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  paid  certain 
penalties  in  denazification  pro¬ 
cess,  they  are  reluctant  to  enter 
into  voluntary  agreements  with 
the  licensed  publishers  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  their  print¬ 
ing  plants.  The  plant  of  Die 
Neue  Zeitung  once  housed  Goeb¬ 
bels’  notorious  Volkische  Bo- 
bachter. 

When  Military  Government 
recognized  this  attitude  as  a 
gravely  potential  danger  to  the 
building  of  a  lasting  free  press 
in  the  U.  S.  Zone.  It  instituted  a 
system  considered  unique  in 
journalism.  It  decreed  manda¬ 
tory  leases  for  five  years.  Thus, 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Every  Girl  Is  a  PBX 
In  Classified  Setup 

By  Julian  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex.  —  Something  the  familiar  massive  switch- 
brand  new  in  the  newspaper  boards, 
classihed  advertising  field— -and  The  Times  Herald’s  classified 
n  ^  department,  in  the  meantime,  is 


penning  in  Dallas. 


T.  .  -  ,  j  .  .  .  functioning  with  what  hitherto 

It  IS  a  new  way  of  doing  busi-  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 


ness  by  telephone. 


A*  n -ii  rr-  IT  advanced  way  of  handling  the 

At  the  Dallas  Times  Her aM,  special  problems  of  the  classified 
the  newspaper  s  classified  de-  setup 

partment  is  being  equipped  with  rrnT-  •  n  j  ^ 

a  kind  of  telephone  service  here-  This  is  the  so-called  order  tur- 
tofore  unknown  commercially.  system.  While  the  order  tur- 
.  It  is  the  first  application  on  a  accomplish  the 


This  is  the  so-called  order  tur¬ 
ret  system.  While  the  order  tur¬ 
ret  system  can  accomplish  the 


The  Times  Herald  classified  in  1929  (with  Mrs.  Ruth  Moen  seen  at 
right).  They  had  to  "borrow"  a  couple  of  girls  for  the  picture. 


<!i7ahte  eeaio  nt  a  Versatile  tasks  of  the  new  Times 

developmint  introduced  ea?lv7n  Herald  setup,  it  can  do  them  incoming  and  outgoing  calls  in  business  with  Miss  Jones.  Mia 
the  war  and  still  in  its  infanev  with  the  use  of  bulky  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Smith  can  give  the  call  to  Mia 

me  war.  and  still  in  its  infancy,  switchboards,  with  plug-in  jacks  the  importance  of  achieving  Jones. 


Without  a  Switchboard 


and  cords.  Its  unwieldiness  also  time-saving  efficiency  becomes 


At  the  Times  Herald— when  limits  the  number  of  separate  pretty  apparent. 


Or  Miss  Smith  can  hold  the 
call  for  Miss  Jones,  if  Miss  Jones 


the  equipment  is  fully  installed  incoming-outgoing  lines  practic-  The  only  thing  the  telephone  the  same  time 

in  about  90  days — it  will  mean  3^1®  with  it.  company  people  had  on  deck  to  Miss  Smith  can  make  an  out- 

that  the  classified  advertising  de-  ‘‘It’s  a  manual  operation,"  said  cope  with  the  Times  Herald’s  Somg  call  to  rolicit  prospective 
partment  will  operate  without  a  Bloom.  “That’s  what  we  want  to  viewpoint  was  something  they  cu^omer  Mr.  Brown, 
switchboard.  eliminate,  saving  time  and  man-  called  the  101-A  key  cabinet.  Or  if  Mrs.  Da  as  wants  to  kill 

It  will  mean  that  each  of  55  power  and  getting  greater  effi-  This  had  been  introduced  about  M*®®  ** 

desks  will  be  able  to  receive  its  ciency.”  1941,  but  the  war  had  held  up  i*.  u®tail  desks,  or  if 


The  new  setup,  the  After 


.  Seated  foreground  are  Ransom  E.  Lake,  classified  advertising  director,  and 
Mrs,  Ruth  Moen,  classified  advertising  manager. 


desks  will  be  able  to  receive  its  ciency.”  1941,  but  the  war  had  held  up  ^  aeiaii  aesKs,  or  ll 

own  incoming  calls  directly.  Briefly,  the  established  order  its  development.  Miss  bmitti  wants  to  answer  a 

place  its  own  outgoing  calls —  turret  system  entails  the  ar-  How’ever,  it  was  pointed  out,  question,  sne  can  noia  tne  call, 
and  or  talk  to,  or  switch  calls  rangement  of  a  number  of  sep-  while  the  101-A  cabinet  got  speaK  to  an  executive  or  a  more 

experienced  girl,  and  then  an¬ 
swer  Mrs.  Dallas’s  question.  And 
so  on. 

Monthly  Bill  of  $900 
The  new  telephone  setup  will 
climax  a  relatively  recent  inter¬ 
est  shown  in  classified  by  tiie 
Times  Herald. 

Last  year,  the  Times  Herald 
printed  6,149,384  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied.  This  business  was  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  department  work¬ 
ing,  as  at  many  another  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  under  such 
crowded  office  conditions  that 
Ransom  E.  Lake,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Moen,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  had  no  desks  they  could 
call  entirely  their  own. 

The  Times  Herald,  when  the 
new  classified  system  becomes 
operative,  will  have  a  monthly 

The  new  setup,  the  After  .  .  .  Seated  foreground  are  Ransom  E.  Lake,  classified  advertising  director,  and 

Mrs,  Ruth  Moen,  classified  advertising  manager.  epar  n  ^ . 

with  each  of  the  other  desks,  or  arate  outside  lines.  When  an  in-  round  the  objections  of  the  or-  Judges  Designated 

hold  calls.  coming  call  on  one  encounters  a  der  turret  setup,  to  date  it  had  Pqj.  Scholastic  Awards 

“What  it  does,  it  makes  every  line  in  use,  it  is  automatically  been  developed  to  be  used  only  *  'i*  v. 

girl  a  PBX,”  Sam  R.  Bloom,  ad-  put  on  to  a  free  line.  Switch-  for  a  maximum  of  12  positions,  .  Fourteen  newspaperrnen  an« 

vertising  director  of  the  Times  boards  make  possible  the  re-  or  phones.  Actually,  an  airline  journalism  Mucators  will  serve 

Herald,  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  routing  of  calls.  office  here  and  there  was  using  3?  judges  of  the  journalism  ai- 

The  Times  Herald’s  classified  More  than  a  year  ago,  when  it  for  only  a  handful  of  people,  vision  of  Schol^tic  Writing 

department,  employing  a  total  of  the  Times  Herald  was  planning  The  Times  Herald  said  that  sponsored  in  12  area 

about  75  people,  has  recently  its  enlargement,  the  problem  of  that  was  what  it  wanted — on  a  “y  daily  newspapers  ‘ 

moved  up  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the  the  classified  department  was  large  scale.  The  newspaper  was  oy  ocnoioji 

new'spaper  plant.  A  fourth  and  put  up  to  the  telephone  people,  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  that  Magazines, 

fifth  floor  addition  to  the  orig-  The  objection  to  the  order  turret  kind  of  service.  Telephone  com- 

inal  three-story  structure  were  system  was  stated — it  was  a  pany  engineers.  Bell  Labora-  Bouisiniie  i  ivy.  i  uou  ^ 

completed  in  January.  manual  operation,  inconvenient  tories  research  men  and  Western  i  ac 

At  each  of  the  desks  to  be  and  unwieldly.  Electric  came  up  with  the  an-  *  j  ® 

linked  in  th,  new  telephone  »l-  12.500  Outgoing  Call,  in  Week  swer.  teS  UnKSilty  M  ifutSI; 

of*’  the‘^‘*^ncret^’*’flooring*^  The  Classified  departments  on  all  ^tP  u  ®P*“  “  Banr  Faris,  International  t^t 

nine  is  about  two  inches  across  newspapers  know  the  im-  Soon,  with  a  small  cabinet  on  Service:  Norman  Katkov,  Nw 

TTieso  nines  leaH  from  Hiieic  a  portancc  of  fractions  of  time  her  desk  and  a  clear  surface  to  York  World-Telegram;  Geoffrey 
foot  soiiare  carrvinv  cahiee  iin  units.  They  do  a  vast  Volume  of  work  on,  a  Times  Herald  classi-  Parsons,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
der  tKoor  That  vives  in  irtPa  business  in  small  sales.  They  do  fled  girl  will  be  able  to  flip  a  une;  Christine  Sadler.  McCoHi 
of  the  amniint  of  uririno  in  **  mostly  on  the  phone.  It  is  the  key,  or  spin  a  dial,  and  outdo  Magazine;  Ralph  E.  McGill.  At- 
volved  *  closest  a  newspaper  gets  to  a  the  work  now  being  handled  la-  lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  E.  L 

.  big  retail  operation.  boriously  on  the  heavy  switch-  Callihan,  Southern  Methodist 

Order  Turret  System  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  boards.  University;  Earl  J.  Johns^ 

The  conduits  will  connect  to  the  Times  Herald’s  classified  de-  If  Mrs.  Dallas,  wanting  to  United  Press;  Maureen  In¬ 
compact  cabinets  which  will  be  partment  alone  makes  a  total  of  place  a  classified  ad,  calls  in,  she  Ladies  Home  Journal;  Paul  1^ 
placed  on  each  desk.  'These  cab-  12,500  outgoing  calls  a  week,  and  will  immediately  get  one  of  a  ler,  Gannett  Newspapers:  I^ 
inets,  with  keys  and  lamps,  will  does  a  morning  traffic  ( it’s  an  possible  55  free  lines.  If  she  gets  Witt  Reddick,  University  of 
do  the  trick  now  performed  by  afternoon  newspaper)  of  1,500  Miss  Smith,  but  wants  to  do  Texas. 


with  each  of  the  other  desks,  or 
hold  calls. 

“What  it  does,  it  makes  every 
girl  a  PBX,”  Sam  R.  Bloom,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Times 
Herald,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Times  Herald’s  classified 
department,  employing  a  total  of 
about  75  people,  has  recently 
moved  up  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
newspaper  plant.  A  fourth  and 
fifth  floor  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  three-story  structure  were 
completed  in  January. 

At  each  of  the  desks  to  be 
linked  in  the  new  telephone  set¬ 
up,  a  conduit  pipe  projects  out 
of  the  concrete  flooring.  The 
pipe  is  about  two  inches  across. 
These  pipes  lead  from  ducts  a 
foot  square  carrying  cables  un¬ 
der  the  floor.  That  gives  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  wiring  in¬ 
volved. 

Order  Turret  System 

The  conduits  will  connect  to 
compact  cabinets  which  will  be 
placed  on  each  desk.  These  cab¬ 
inets,  with  keys  and  lamps,  will 
do  the  trick  now  performed  by 


arate  outside  lines.  When  an  in¬ 
coming  call  on  one  encounters  a 
line  in  use,  it  is  automatically 
put  on  to  a  free  line.  Switch¬ 
boards  make  possible  the  re¬ 
routing  of  calls. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  when 
the  Times  Herald  was  planning 
its  enlargement,  the  problem  of 
the  classified  department  was 
put  up  to  the  telephone  people. 
The  objection  to  the  order  turret 
system  was  stated — it  was  a 
manual  operation,  inconvenient 
and  unwieldly. 

12,500  Outgoing  Calls  in  Week 

Classified  departments  on  all 
large  newspapers  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fractions  of  time 
units.  They  do  a  vast  volume  of 
business  in  small  sales.  They  do 
it  mostly  on  the  phone.  It  is  the 
closest  a  newspaper  gets  to  a 
big  retail  operation. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Times  Herald’s  classified  de¬ 
partment  alone  makes  a  total  of 
12,500  outgoing  calls  a  week,  and 
does  a  morning  traffic  (It’s  an 
afternoon  newspaper)  of  1,500 


round  the  objections  of  the  or¬ 
der  turret  setup,  to  date  it  had 
been  developed  to  be  used  only 
for  a  maximum  of  12  positions, 
or  phones.  Actually,  an  airline 
office  here  and  there  was  using 
it  for  only  a  handful  of  people. 

The  Times  Herald  said  that 
that  was  what  it  wanted — on  a 
large  scale.  The  newspaper  was 
willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  that 
kind  of  service.  Telephone  com¬ 
pany  engineers.  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories  research  men  and  Western 
Electric  came  up  with  the  an¬ 
swer. 

Flip  a  Key,  Spin  a  Dial 

Soon,  with  a  small  cabinet  on 
her  desk  and  a  clear  surface  to 
work  on,  a  Times  Herald  classi¬ 
fied  girl  will  be  able  to  flip  a 
key,  or  spin  a  dial,  and  outdo 
the  work  now  being  handled  la¬ 
boriously  on  the  heavy  switch¬ 
boards. 

If  Mrs.  Dallas,  wanting  to 
place  a  classified  ad,  calls  in,  she 
will  immediately  get  one  of  a 
possible  55  free  lines.  If  she  gets 
Miss  Smith,  but  wants  to  do 
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SOME  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  ON  A  VARIETY  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  WEEK'S  NEWS 


DUSTING  IT  OFF  AGAIN 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


PERCHED 

Henderson,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 


TIME  TO  HIT  HARD 

Messner,  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  TimesrUnion 


N.  Y.  Reporters' 
Confidence  Bill 
Shelved  Agcdn 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  passage  of  a  reporters’  con¬ 
fidence  bill  in  New  York  State 
were  balked  again  this  week  by 
lawyer-legislators’  objections. 

•liie  Desmond-Mailler  Bill,  in¬ 
troduced  a  week  ago  after  two 
Vewburgh  (N.  Y. )  News  staffers 
went  to  jail  for  refusal  to  di¬ 
vulge  sources  of  information, 
was  shelved  “for  further  study." 

One  objection  came  from  At¬ 
torney  General  Nathaniel  L. 
Goldstein,  who  pointed  out  the 
proposed  bill  might  enable  pub¬ 
lishers  of  illegal  stock  market 
tip  sheets  to  escape  prosecution. 

A  second  objection  came  from 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Feinberg,  who  frequent¬ 
ly  expresses  the  views  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  on  legislation.  He 
said  the  measure  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Law  Revision 
Commission  and  a  resolution  to 
'Jiat  effect  carried  with  two  op¬ 
posing  votes. 

Supreme  Court  Rule  Recalled 
The  Democratic  leader,  Elmer 
F.  Quinn,  declared  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  because  “good 
newspapermen”  don’t  need  or 
want  any  such  privilege.  He 
was  in  favor  also  of  revoking 
the  immunity  for  lawyers,  he 
said. 

Copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  March  6,  containing  the  per¬ 
sonal  plea  of  Douglas  Clarke 
and  Charles  Leonard  from  New¬ 
burgh  Jail,  had  been  placed  on 
the  desks  of  each  legislator. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  recalled  this  week  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  granted,  in  effect,  the 
right  of  newsmen  to  protect 
their  sources  of  information  in 
*  1915  decision. 

That  case,  Forrest  said,  in¬ 
volved  George  Burdick,  then 
ciW,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and 
William  L.  Curtin,  a  jeporter. 


They  were  called  before  a 
Grand  Jury  but  refused  to  testi¬ 
fy  on  the  ground  of  self-incrimi- 
nation. 

Federal  Judge  Learned  Hand 
held  both  men  in  contempt,  but 
ruled  the  case  could  be  passed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  is¬ 
sue  of  the  constitutional  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  President  to  issue 
pardons  forgiving  incrimination 
not  yet  established. 

“While  it  rejected  the  right 
of  President  Wilson  to  issue 
pardons  for  crimes  neither  con¬ 
fessed  nor  defined,”  Forrest  said, 
“it  granted  in  effect  the  right 
of  newspapermen  to  protect 
their  sources  of  information.” 

■ 

Nathan  Seidman  Dies; 
Foreign  Press  Expert 

Nathan  H.  Seidman,  64,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inter-Racial  Press  of 
America,  an  agency  for  foreign 
language  publications,  died 
March  10  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City. 

Born  in  Russia,  he  became  an 
authority  on  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  in  the  United  States 
and  for  several  years  he  com- 
iled  that  department  in  the 
DiTOR  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book,  including 
the  1948  number.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Newspapers. 

■ 

'Handy  Andy'  Gave 
'Walking  Man'  Tip 

Chicago  —  “Handy  Andy”  (in 
reality,  Virginia  Marmaduke, 
Sun-Times  reporter)  gave  read¬ 
ers  the  tipoff  that  the  “Walking 
Man”  could  be  Jack  Benny  early 
last  week. 

It  was  the  second  time  a  Sun- 
Times  writer  had  given  the  an¬ 
swer  to  a  national  quiz  show. 
Irv  Kupcinet,  columnist,  named 
Martha  Graham  as  “Miss  Hush” 
a  week  before  it  was  announced. 

A  Chicago  widow,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Hubbard,  won  the  “Walk¬ 
ing  Man”  contest  and  became 
page  one  news  in  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 


Delegation  Set  to  Sail 
For  Geneva  Parley 

The  United  States  delegation 
to  the  World  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  the 
press  at  Geneva  prepared  to 
sail  from  New  York  I^rch  12. 

Those  on  the  list  at  the  A^ite 
House  are:  William  Benton, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Sevellon  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  of  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin;  Erwin 
Canham,  editor  of  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  chairman 
of  the  ASNE  committee  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press;  Prof.  Zech- 
ariah  Chafee.  Jr.,  who  is  the 
U.S.  representative  in  the  United 
Nations  Subcommission;  John 
Carter  Vincent,  U.S.  Minister  to 
Switzerland. 

Their  consultants:  Howard  K. 
Smith,  CBS  chief  correspondent 
in  Europe;  Walter  Graebner, 
Time-Life;  Frank  McCarthy, 
Motion  Picture  Association,  and 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Trygve  Lie,  UN  secretary-gen¬ 
eral.  said  he  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Martin  Hill,  one  of 
his  chief  advisers.  Benjamin 
Cohen,  UN’s  information  secre¬ 
tary,  also  planned  to  attend  the 
conference,  scheduled  to  open 
March  23. 

Harry  Martin,  president  of 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  State  Department 
had  “dropped”  him  from  its 
list,  and  the  American  War  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  White  House  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  represented. 

■ 

ToAvnes  Named  GM 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  —  William 
A.  Townes  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat  and  Republican, 
it  is  announced  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Finley,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  publishing  the  two  dailies. 

Townes’  appointment  was  dis¬ 
closed  after  announcement  of 
the  resignation  of  Carl  R.  Leh¬ 
man,  publisher,  effective  April  1. 

Townes  was  executive  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times. 


ABC  Paid  Circulation 
Definition  Changed 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  at  the  meeting 
in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  last  week 
changed  Article  H,  Section  7  of 
the  Bylaws  which  gives  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  definition  of  a  publication 
with  paid  circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  ABC  re¬ 
quirement  of  50%  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  the  old  bylaw  specified  that 
the  balance  of  the  total  distribu¬ 
tion  should  include  10%  or  more 
covering  “bulk  sales,  advertisers’ 
copies  (one  copy  only  to  each 
advertiser),  advertising  agency 
copies  and  correspondents’ 
copies.” 

The  latter  specification  was 
removed  by  the  action  of  the 
board  and  the  bylaw  now  reads; 
“A  publication  with  paid  circu¬ 
lation  is  hereby  defined  to  be 
one  of  which  50%  or  more  of  its 
distribution  qualifies  as  paid 
under  the  standards  of  the 
Bureau.” 

■ 

Increase  Provided 
In  Netv  U.  P.  Contract 

A  new  one-year  contract  cov¬ 
ering  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  editorial  employes  of 
United  Press  in  the  domestic 
system  was  signed  this  week  by 
representatives  of  U.P.  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  new  agreement  is  effec¬ 
tive  Mar.  1.  Previous  minimum 
wage  classifications  remain  un¬ 
changed,  but  employes  will  re¬ 
ceive  general  increases  ranging 
from  $5  in  the  lower  brackets  to 
$10  for  those  in  the  seventh  year 
of  experience  whose  wages 
called  for  a  top  minimum  of 
$100.  The  latter  minimum  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Other  benefits  granted  include 
a  three  weeks’  vacation  after 
five  years  instead  of  after  10 
years  and  an  increase  of  2Vfe%. 
In  the  overnight  differential, 
bringing  it  to  7Vfe%,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  previous  5%. 
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‘ALCOA  AL’  Informs 
Folks  in  Plant  Town 


NEW  KENSINGTON,  Pa.— This 

Is  a  busy  industrial  town 
along  the  Allegheny  River,  a 
few  miles  above  Pittsburgh.  In 
those  parts  it’s  generally  known 
as  “The  Aluminum  City,”  since 
it  is  the  location  of  Aluminum 
Company  of  America's  oldest 
commercial  works.  ALCOA’s 
New  Kensington  plants  have 
been  the  city's  industrial  main¬ 
stay  since  the  early  1890's — 
and  New  Kensington  itself 
grew  up  around  the  aluminum 
industry. 

ALCOA  was  pretty  much 
taken  for  granted  by  New  Ken¬ 
sington  folks — that  is,  until  the 
Company  recent.y  found  it 
necessary  to  move  two  of  its 
manufacturing  divisions  to 
other  locations  because  of  high 
production  costs  in  “The  Alumi¬ 
num  City."  Quite  suddenly  New 
Kensington  began  to  worry 
about  its  aluminum  future,  and 
rumors  started  flying  that 
ALCOA  might  pull  out  alto¬ 
gether,  taking  with  it  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  annual  payroll. 

It  was  then  that  ALCOA  AL 
stepped  into  the  picture.  ALCOA 
AL  is  a  little  figure  resembling 
a  mechanical  man,  made  up 
entirely  of  familiar  aluminum 
products. 

On  the  Stump  in  Wartime 

A1  had  worked  hard  for 
ALCOA  before.  During  the  war 
his  picture  was  used  on  posters, 
urging  observance  of  safety 
regulations,  selling  war  bonds, 
promoting  teamwork,  and  serv¬ 
ing  in  many  other  ways.  Now 
he  had  a  peacetime  job  to  do. 
ALCOA’s  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment.  headed  by  Charles  C. 
Carr,  put  him  back  to  work  as 
the  spokesman  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  local  campaign,  using  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  better  community  and 
employe  relations. 

ALCOA  AL's  theme  song  has 
been  that  New  Kensington  can 
do  something  about  keeping  its 
share  of  the  aluminum  industry 
and  insuring  the  city’s  future. 
It  was  found  that  many  folks 
in  and  around  New  Kensington 
weren’t  aware  of  the  Company’s 
problems  in  meeting  competi¬ 
tion.  for  one  thins;  or  that 
there’s  a  lot  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  “production”  and  ”pro- 
ductivitv”  in  a  plant;  or  that  a 
successful  business  must  al¬ 
ways  keen  its  customers  satis¬ 
fied;  or  that,  in  the  long  run, 
improvement  in  machinery 
means  more  jobs  instead  of  less. 

The  series  of  advertisements, 
entitled  “Little  Talks  hy  ALCOA 
AL.”  is  repetitive,  both  in  theme 
and  scheduling,  for  ALCOA  AL 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  value 
of  repetition.  The  copy  theme 
of  “productivity,”  for  example, 
will  appear  several  times,  wear¬ 
ing  a  different  hat  each  time. 
Every  advertisement  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  four  insertions,  two  in 
the  New  Kensington  Dispatch 
and  two  during  the  following 
week  in  the  Valley  Daily  News 
of  near-by  Tarentum.  Thus  a 
new  message  is  presented  every 
other  week  in  both  communi¬ 


ties. 

The  copy  is  friendly  and  con¬ 
versational,  and  spiced  with 
lively  cartoons.  Both  art  and 
text  are  by  Cartoonist-Humor¬ 
ist  Don  Herold.  AL’s  little 
chats  are  directed  not  only  to 
employes  of  the  company,  but 
to  the  community  at  large — 
since  the  ALCOA  payroll  af¬ 
fects  just  about  everyone  in 
town,  directly  or  indirectly. 

“I’m  back  again  to  talk  to 
my  New  Kensington  neighbors,” 
says  AL  in  his  first  chat.  “I 
want  to  talk  about  ways  of  help¬ 
ing  to  make  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  a  bigger  and  better  thing 
for  New  Kensington.  And  if 
there  are  any  kinks  in  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  any  of  us, 
I  hope  my  chatter  will  help  iron 
them  out  ...” 

AL  takes  the  opportunity  to 
talk  about  the  long-time  em¬ 
ployes  at  New  Kensington,  and 
the  healthy  size  of  the  25-Year 
Service  Ciub.  “We  get  a  bang 


IITTLI  TAIKS  by  Alcoa  Al 


Wliy  f"*!® 
Jieti  we  ^ 
mafe 


14  eyieyioiy  ilpei 
tlwt  evetytln'n} 
txxfe  twice  ^ 
J!  J  muth  -and 


WE  HAVE 

WHAT  WE  PRODUCE 

About  the  wont  thm(  th«t  ever  happened 
to  America  was  the  birth,  a  few  yean  aco.  of  the 
idea  of  ’’pkNi^inf  thinf*  under." 

At  that  millions  of  people  were  given 
*he  thne  ,  •  te*  '  •*'e  as 

and  tubing,  and  other  building  materials— par » . 
because  bricklayen  m  other  cities  are  laying 
about  300  bricin  a  day  instead  of  their  pre  war 
average  of  800  to  1000  a  day. 


Few  people  want  to  buy  that  kind  of 
bricklaying.  Do  you?  So.  there  is  less  building 
in  other  citt* 

of  the  other  fellows’  dollar. 

Moner  or  later,  the  other  fellow  will  decide  to 
keep  his  dollar. 


FOR  AlUMINUM  COMFANY  OF  AMiRlCA 


out  of  noting  that  almost  25% 
of  the  men  and  women  who 
were  working  with  us  25  years 
ago  are  still  with  us.  .  .  .  Most 
companies  these  days  realize  the 
value  of  people.  It  is  blind  for 
any  company  to  treat  people 
as  if  they  were  a  dime  a  dozen. 

“We  are  not  a  big  machine 
turning  out  aluminum  and  alu¬ 
minum  products.  We  are  most¬ 
ly  people  .  .  .  chipping  in  our 
mites  to  make  our  products  bet¬ 
ter  and  to  help  bring  the  price 
down.  ...” 

Talk  About  Production 

It  makes  AL  a  little  upset 
when  folks  confuse  “production” 
with  “productivity.”  “They’re 
two  different  things,”  he  says. 
“Production  is  the  total  out¬ 
put  of  a  plant.  It  may  be  pretty 
big — piled  high  as  a  mountain 
— and  the  plant  may  still  find 
itself  licked  by  competiton.  .  .  . 
Productivity  is  the  amount  and 
quality  of  work  done  by  individ¬ 
ual  people.  .  .  .  The  thing  that 
decides  whether  or  not  a  fac¬ 
tory  can  meet  competition  and 
keep  men  on  their  jobs  is  not 
‘production’  of  the  factory,  but 
the  ‘productivity’  of  its  individ¬ 
ual  workers.  .  .  . 

“No  sensible  company  wants 
to  produce  a  pile  of  stuff  and 
then  lay  off  a  lot  of  men.  .  .  . 
It’s  the  public  which  lays  off 
men.  The  public  says,  ‘Your 
price  is  too  high.’  The  way  to 
keep  men  on  their  jobs  is  to 
produce  good  things  at  a  price 
that  will  make  the  public  keep 
snapping  ’em  up.” 

Another  of  AL’s  “little  talks” 
takes  Competition  by  the  horns. 
‘“There  were  not  enough  pro¬ 
ducts  to  supply  demand  during 
the  war  .  .  .  (but)  people  are 
starting  to  get  ‘choosy’  again 
about  quality  and  price  of  pro 
ducts,  and  they  shop  around  to 
find  products  they  want  at  a 
price  they  want  to  pay.  .  .  . 
We  gotta  please  ’em.  If  people 
don’t  want  to  buy  our  products 
at  our  prices,  we  have  to  im¬ 
prove  our  products  or  lower  our 
prices  or  shut  up  shop.  .  .  . 
‘That  means.  In  short,  that  every¬ 
body  in  New  Kensington  is  in 
on  the  competition  which  the 
Company  has  to  buck.  Each  one 
either  helps  us  lick  that  com¬ 
petition,  or  he  helps  it  lick  the 
rest  of  us  .  .  .  and  himself  .  .  . 

“Another  new  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  world  since  the 
war  is  the  competition  of  vari¬ 
ous  communities  for  plants. 
They  beg  factories  to  come  and 
stay.  ‘They  try  to  offer  better 
conditions  than  other  towns. 
They  offer  a  good  supply  of 
friendly  labor,  and  other  In¬ 
ducements  ...  _ 

“While  there  are  more  Alcoa 
workers  in  New  Kensington 
than  before  the  war,  we  have, 
as  many  of  you  know,  had  to 
move  a  few  Alcoa  departments 
to  other  towns  where  produc¬ 
tion  is  more  economical.  We 
.  .  .  can  prevent  further  moves 
of  this  sort  if  we  team  together 
to  produce  aluminum  products 
here  so  they  will  win  more 
markets.  .  .  .  But  greater  com¬ 
petition  for  our  jobs  calls  for 
better  productivity  from  all  of 
us.” 

ALCXJA  AL  is  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  also  over  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  folks  who  think 
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that  new,  improved  machinery 
in  the  plant  will  “do  them  out 
of  jobs.” 

The  ALCOA  AL  “little  talks” 
seem  to  be  making  a  hit  in  New 
Kensington.  At  least,  people 
are  talking  about  them,  and  you 
can  hear  AL’s  point  of-view  be¬ 
ing  stoutly  defended  in  many  • 
streetcorner  discussion  —  wWch 
is  just  what  AL  hoped  would 
happen.  The  “ta.ks”  have  also 
been  printed  up  in  poster  size 
and  appear  on  plant  bulletin 
boards  simultaneously  with  the 
newspaper  insertions,  so  the 
working  men  and  women  get 
the  word  as  fast  as  the  home 
folks. 

■ 

NAEA  Issues 
Survey  Data 
On  Retail  Rates 

Most  daily  newspapers  have 
put  into  effect  one  to  three  le- 
tail  ad  rate  increases  since  194, 
according  to  findings  of  a  recest 
survey  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 

Of  141  newspapers  replying  to 
the  questionnaire,  29  have  had 
one  increase,  36  two,  and  41 
three.  Four  respondents  said 
they  had  instituted  seven  in¬ 
creases  in  the  period.  Of  these 
one  was  in  the  over-100,000  cir¬ 
culation  class,  one  in  the  35,000 
to  100,000  group,  and  two  under 
35,000.  Altogether,  30  of  the  141 
said  they  had  raised  retail  rates 
four  to  seven  times  since  1940. 

Most  Will  Stand  Pat 

Seventy-four  newspapers  do 
not  plan  further  rate  increases 
“in  the  near  future.”  Another 
33  said  a  further  raise  would  be 
necessary,  while  12  put  their 
answers  in  the  “possibly”  col¬ 
umn. 

A  five-part  question  on  types 
of  contract  rates  offered  pro 
duced  the  following  informa 
tion: 

1.  Bulk  space  yearly  contract 
rates  are  given  by  82  of  the 
papers  replying;  53  do  not  have 
such  rates. 

2.  Daily  insertion  yearly  coi- 
tract  rates:  Yes,  59;  No,  70. 

3.  Calendar  month  bulk  rates: 
Yes,  52.  No.  82. 

4.  Special  department  store  or 
large  space-user  rates  that  do 
not  appear  on  rate  card:  Yes, 
15;  No.  124. 

5.  Special  rate  on  retail  ad 
vertising  publicizing  radio  or 
radio  programs:  Yes,  20;  No,  120. 

Seventy-seven  papers  make  i 
charge  for  composition  on  cop? 
that  is  set  but  not  publish^ 
26  do  not  make  such  charges, 
and  8  do  it  “sometimes.” 

Most  of  the  newspapers  (100) 
charge  for  major  resets,  only  i 
few  ( 7 )  for  minor  ones.  A  wide 
range  of  bases  for  such  charge 
were  listed,  among  them:  tirt« 
used  for  composition;  25%  ol 
regular  shop  time;  $3  per  hour 
20  to  50  cents  per  column  inch; 
75%  of  cost  of  ad;  etc. 

■ 

2  Pages  of  Comics 

Bangor,  Me. — Bangor  Evening 
Commercial  blossomed  out  witt 
two  full  pages  of  comics  and 
features  on  March  1,  as  part  of 
a  campaign  to  build  circulation 
and  advertising. 
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There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 

’Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  mar¬ 
ket  (Greater  Qeveland  plus  26 
adjacent  counties)  — Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost! 
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^^very  table  setting  .  .  .  every  recipe  .  .  .  every  household  hint  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  Home  Economics  department 
is  carefully  supervised  for  accuracy  by  Home  Economics  Editor  Helen 
Robertson  or  a  trained  member  of  her  staff. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  Home  Economics  department  is  recognized  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  as  the  final  authority  on  every  kitchen  and  household 
problem.  That’s  why  for  news  of  things  to  eat— and  where  to  get 
them  — Cleveland  women  always  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Farm  Machine  Makers 
Beckon  to  Newspapers 

By  George  W.  Parker 


DETROIT — Despite  the  fact  that 

the  farm  machinery  industry 
is  now  producing  at  a  volume 
better  than  one  billion  dollars 
a  year,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Frank 
R.  Pierce,  president  of  Dearborn 
Motors  Corp..  national  market¬ 
ing  organization  for  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  Dearborn  farm 
equipment. 

Pierce  explained  that  while 
amazing  advances  have  been 
made  in  developing  implements 
for  the  farm,  the  field  is  open 
for  many  improvements  on  old 
and  new  “machine  tools  for  the 
farmer.”  Chemicals  too  may 
play  a  vital  role,  greater  than 
visualized  at  this  time. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  “baby  industry” — 
the  healthy  youngster  nursed  to¬ 
gether  some  $1,250,000,000  in 
1947 — is  one  that  newspapers 
could  well  afford  to  give  more 
attention. 

52,000,000  Outlay  Scheduled 

Illustrating  his  point  by  a 
good  example  is  the  advertising 
schedule  being  put  together  by 
Dearborn  Motors.  In  the  next 
year  It  expects  to  expend  about 
$2,000,000  advertising  the  prod¬ 
ucts  it  distributes.  Part  of  the 
program  is  a  million  dollar  co¬ 
operative  set-up  in  which  Dear¬ 
born  Motors  will  match  the  ex¬ 
penditure  by  its  dealers  on  ads 
meeting  specified  requirements. 
A  major  part  of  this  will  go  to 
newspapers. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
specialized  products  they  sell, 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  are 
the  long  target  of  Dearborn  Mo¬ 
tors'  soling  campaigns.  It  fol¬ 
lows.  then,  that  the  company 
naturally  places  its  advertising 
in  a  select  field  of  farm  papers 
and  equipment  journals  which 
reach  those  farmers. 

But  Dearborn  Motors  officials, 
again  stressing  that  the  tractor 
and  equipment  industry  was  in 
its  infancy,  gave  strong  backing 
to  the  idea  that  papers  with 
good  rural  circulation  might  be 
able  to  capitalize  on  the  growth 
of  the  industry. 

They  suggested  that  such 


papers,  by  building  up  a  popular 
farm  following  through  real 
down-to  earth  farm  sections, 
would  very  likely  be  able  to 
win  over  a  good  share  of  the 
mushrooming  industry's  ad 
program. 

However,  they  also  indicated 
that  they  did  not  believe  papers 
could  win  such  a  farm  following 
through  printing  canned  news. 
Rather,  they  believe  that  such 
papers  will  have  to  get  out  in 
the  fields  and  really  find  out 
what  the  farmer  wants  to  read, 
then  print  it. 

Longtime  Market  Seen 

The  billion-dollar  farm-equip¬ 
ment  market  will  last  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  surveys  made  by 
equipments  makers  indicate.  A 
strong  substantiation  is  found 
An  the  $1,250,000,000  sales  figure 
for  1947.  TTiat  was  up  some 
$250,000,000  over  1946.  In  1941, 
the  pre-war  high  was  $670,- 
000,000. 

The  equipment  makers  count 
on  big  farm  income,  high  prices 
and  increasing  labor  costs  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  mechan¬ 
ization.  There  is  a  decided 
trend  to  one-man  equipment  on 
the  small  farms,  whose  operators 
own  60%  of  the  country's  total 
farm  acreage. 

A  big  range  of  new  low-cost 
implements,  quickly  inter- 
changeable  for  use  with  the 
tractors,  is  doing  for  the  farms 
what  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker  is  doing  for  the  South — 
increasing  prc^uction  at  lower 
costs. 

As  for  farm  income.  It  has 
shot  up  from  six  billion  dollars 
in  1932  and  11  billion  in  1940 
to  more  than  30  billion  in  1947. 
Though  it  may  level  off  some¬ 
what.  the  United  States  com¬ 
mitments  to  help  feed  the  world 
can  be  expect^  to  keep  the 
figure  high.  Pierce  said. 

The  trend  to  mechanization  Is 
illustrated  best  by  statistics 
which  show  that  in  1930  there 
were  20  million  horses  and 
mules  in  use  on  the  farms.  By 
1945  this  figure  was  down  to  12 
million  and  by  1947  down  again 
to  11  million. 


TECHNICAL  EDITOR. 

motive  trade 

publication  has  opening  for  man  residing  New  York  or 
Detroit,  dividing  time  between  these  cities  and  other 
automotive  industrial  centers.  Engineer  graduate  with 
automobile  experience  or  strong  interest  in  motor 
vehicles  preferred.  Should  have  active  news  sense  and 
ability  to  write  for  publication  easily  and  fluently.  Good 
salary  and  future  prospects.  If  interested  write  Box 
9405,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1475  Broadway,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y. 


In  1930  there  were  about  one 
million  tractors  in  use.  By  1946 
there  were  2Vij  million,  with 
the  yearly  increase  hitting 
around  61,000. 

Dearborn  Motors  is  currently 
marketing  more  than  400  Ford 
Tractors  daily,  produced  on  the 
Ford  production  lines  at  High¬ 
land  Park.  Production  goal  for 
1948  is  100,000  tractors. 

It  all  adds  up  to  proof  of  a 
healthy,  growing  “baby.”  The 
growth  means  a  similar  increase 
in  the  advertising  budget.  It  is 
an  easy-to-draw  conclusion. 
Pierce  believes,  that  newspapers 
would  do  well  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  claim  more  of  the  in¬ 
dustry's  advertising. 


New  Far  East  Agency 
Broadens  Coverage 

Newly  formed  by  London  in¬ 
terests  is  the  Near  &  Far  East 
News,  Ltd.,  which  will  affiliate 
the  Arab  News  agency  (Cairo), 
the  Star  News  Agency  (Kara¬ 
chi),  and  the  Globe  agency 
(New  Delhi). 

Near  &  Far  East  News,  Ltd., 
supersedes  Britanova,  Ltd., 
which  provided  overseas  news 
and  features  through  affiliation 
with  the  Arab  and  Globe  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mrs.  Doris  Sheridan,  chief  of 
the  New  '^ork  office  for  Brita¬ 
nova,  continues  as  New  "York 
chief  for  the  new  service.  Direc¬ 
tors  will  be  Tom  Clarke,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  London  (Eng.) 
News-Chronicle;  Hon.  A.  V. 
Hare,  and  Maurice  MacMillan 
of  the  MacMillan  Publishing  Co. 


QUAO- 

CITICS 


Over  200,000 

Met.  Population 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD- 
CITY  population  live  on  the 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  the 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 


Ov«r  48,000  combined  circulation 


Where  the 
BSoom  Stays 
Cn  the  Rose 

Would  you  like  to 
sec  what  kind  of  grass 
they  use  to  make  Pan¬ 
ama  hats?  Or  the 
world's  finest  display 
of  azaleas?  Are  you  in¬ 
terested  i  n  orchids, 
cactuses,  palms  or 
papyri? 

Then,  the  next  time 
you  arc  in  Washington 
be  sure  to  visit  the 
famous  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens.  at  the  head  of  the 
Mall  where  it  starts 
West  from  the  Capitol. 

You  will  find  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens  a 
dazzling  display  of 
plant  life,  just  one 
more  of  the  many  in¬ 
comparable  attractions 
that  draw  3,500.000 
people  to  Washington 
every  year  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Free,  too,  and  open 
from  9  to  4:30  daily 
except  Sunday.  Satur¬ 
days,  9  to  noon. 

TIMES-HERALD  265,224’^ 

STAR  .  213,021 

POST  .  172,743* 

NEWS  .  113,317* 

•Mnnda.  thronrb  Kridaf 
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Washinctton.  D.  C. 
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You’re  looking  at 
e  newspaper 

Washington  retailers  use  most 


One  wav  for  a  national  advertiser  to  evaluate 


local  media  is  to  follow  the  on-the-spot  judgment  of  lo<-al  advertisers. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  local  merchants  consistently  make 
The  Star  their  first  choice.  1947  Media  Records  hear  this  out. 


Total  Retail  Display  lineage  for  The  Evening  &  Sunday  Star 
was  18,116,.S96  (.4,.328,37.'l  lines  more  than  the  next  paper). 

For  readership,  coverage,  and  sales  in  Washington,  advertisers 


look  to  The  Star — the  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with 

reader-confidence  inspired  by  95  years  of  publishing  integrity, 


The  Washington  Star 

Represented  nationally  by 

Dan  a.  Carroli,,  110  E.  42nd  St..  NYC  17 

The  John  E.  Lltz  (^o..  Tribi  ne  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Admen  Top  All 
On  Pay  Scale 
In  Iowa  Survey 

Iowa  City,  la.  —  Advertising 
managers  are  the  highest  paid 
and  society  editors  the  lowest 
paid  employes  on  Iowa  newspa¬ 
pers. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a 
1947  survey  of  101  Iowa  dailies 
and  weeklies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Newspaper  Service,  School  of 
Journalism,  State  University  of 
Iowa.  The  study  further  dis¬ 
closed  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Reporters,  accounting  for 
the  largest  group  of  editorial 
workers,  were  lower  on  the 
average  wage  scale  than  all  em¬ 
ployes  other  than  society  edi¬ 
tors  and  combination  society 
editor-bookkeepers. 

Back  Shop  Haa  Pay  Advantage 

(2)  Average  pay  in  general 
was  higher  for  back  shop  than 
front  office  employes  in  non¬ 
executive  positions. 

(3)  Average  pay  was  higher 
for  back  shop  foremen  than  for 
all  editorial  workers  with  the 
exception  of  telegraph  editors. 

(4)  Average  pay  was  higher 
for  advertising  salesmen  than 
for  all  editorial  workers  with 
the  exception  of  telegraph  edi¬ 
tors 

Advertising  managers  were 
receiving  a  weekly  average  of 
$72.02  at  the  time  the  survey 
questionnaires  were  collected  in 
late  December.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  wage  scale,  society 
editors  were  receiving  a  $27.62 
average. 

Ad  Manager  Tops  List 

The  study  covered  eight  shop 
and  nine  business  and  editorial 
positions.  Frrm  top  to  bottom 
in  average  pay  these  ranked  as 
follcv/s: 

Advertising  manager,  $72.02; 
telegraph  editor,  $67;  shop  fore¬ 
man,  $64.57;  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  $62.27;  city  editor.  $58.80; 
printer-operator,  $53.56;  oper¬ 
ator,  $52.57;  printer,  $52.33;  news 
editor,  $50.41;  pressman.  $50.33; 
bindery,  $38.49;  bookkeeper, 
$37.02;  two-thirder  (shop), 
$38.84;  reporter,  $31.34;  society 
editor-bookkeeper.  $29.85;  GI 
apprentice  (shop),  $28.74,  and 
society  editor,  $27  62. 

Telegraph  editors  were  re¬ 
ported  as  employes  only  by 
daily  newspapers.  Figures  for 
the  GI  apprentice  include  only 
the  salary  paid  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  On-the-job  training  for 
veterans  permitted  in  1947  a 
maximum  salary  of  $175  month¬ 
ly  for  single  men  and  $200  for 
married  workers.  Any  part  of 
this  maximum  could  be  paid  by 
the  newspaper.  The  rest  was 
paid  by  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  up  to  $65  monthly  for 
single  or  $90  monthly  for  mar¬ 
ried  veterans. 

Pay  Higher  in  Bigger  Towns 

The  study  showed  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  the  average  wage  varied 
directly  with  the  size  of  the 
city  publication.  In  all  but  two 
of  the  17  job  classifications,  em¬ 
ployes’  wages  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  city. 

One  advertising  manager, 
working  on  a  daily,  was  report¬ 
ed  as  making  the  top  salary  of 
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the  whole  survey,  $130  a  week. 

On  many  papers,  wages  and 
salaries  were  supplemented  by 
bonus  payments,  vacations  and 
sick  leaves.  Some  holidays  with 
pay  were  given  by  91%  of  the 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Vacations 
with  pay  were  given  by  96%. 
Paid  sick  leaves  were  provided 
by  78%,  and  48%  granted  bo¬ 
nus  allowances  of  various  kinds. 

The  study  was  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Arthur 
Wimer,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Newspaper  Service,  and  his 
assistant,  John  Carey. 

■ 

Pulp  Mill  Expands 

Foht  William,  Ont.  —  Plans 
for  immediate  construction  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  an  extra  sulphite  pulp  di¬ 
gester  capable  of  a  production 
of  1,000  tons  a  year  have  been 
announced.  The  cost  will  be 
more  than  $500,000.  Besides  the 
sulphite  pulp  produced  at  the 
plant  for  newsprint,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  an  output  of  45,000 
tons  of  sulphite. 


High  Readership 
Found  for  Ads 
On  Securities 

Advertisements  of  new  securi¬ 
ties  issues,  although  restricted 
by  the  Federal  Securities  Act  to 
the  barest  essentials,  are  read  by 
a  “surprisingly  large  proportion 
of  the  audience  aimed  at  by  the 
underwriters,”  according  to  a 
comprehensive  poll  recently 
completed  by  Roland  Palmedo  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  banking  firm. 

The  poll  revealed  that  these 
advertisements,  long  accus^  of 
lacking  appeal,  invariably  were 
read  by  more  than  half  tne  per¬ 
sons  in  the  chief-occupation  cate¬ 
gories  addressed,  and  occasional¬ 
ly  read  by  practically  all  the 
remainder.  Half  the  intended 
audience  “always”  noted  the  un¬ 
derwriters’  names  in  such  adver¬ 
tisements,  showing  an  unusual 
degree  of  reader  interest. 


Eighty-four  percent  stated  that 
they  were  decidedly  or  partial¬ 
ly  influenced  in  rating  under¬ 
writing  firms  as  to  size  and  pres¬ 
tige  by  new-issue  advertise¬ 
ments. 

“This  return  shows  clearly 
that  the  advertising  is  success, 
ful  in  getting  the  attention  of  a 
surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
the  audience  to  whom  it  is  ad 
dressed,”  the  survey  observes 
“Perhaps  the  stark  brevity  of 
the  copy,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  criticized,  is  in  part 
responsible  for  this  attention 
percentage.” 

■ 

Donnacona  Profit 

Quebec — Net  profits  of  Donna¬ 
cona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  near 
ly  double  those  of  1946  for  the 
year  just  ended.  The  companys 
annual  report  shows  net  profit 
up  to  $1,132,674,  equal  to  $3 
per  share  on  the  common  stock, 
as  compared  with  $705,843  or 
$1.87  per  share  for  the  previous 
year.  Net  sales  totalled  $12,- 
474,847. 


100%  COVERAGE 
OF  ONE  MARKET 
WITH  ONE  NEWSPAPER 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST 


To  reach  Akron  Buyers,  who  annually  spend  more  than  $350,000,000.00  in 
Akron  stores,  you  must  do  a  local  advertising  job.  The  only  way  ol  doing 
a  thorough  local  job  of  selling  in  Akron  is  by  constant  use  ol  The  Beacon 
Journal,  the  ONLY  Newspaper  that  iniluences  Akron  buying. 

There's  nothing  unusual  about  such  a  statement,  for  home-town  newspapers 
hove  a  way  oi  influencing  the  buying  habits  of  their  readers.  The  unusual 
thing  about  the  Akron  picture  is  that  ALL  Akron  buyers  read,  and  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by.  ONE  Newspaper. 

There's  no  getting  oroimd  it.  Akron  is  truly  Ohio's  richest  ONE  in  ONE 
Market.  You  should  take  full  advantage  of  this  situation. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  Cr  FINLEY 
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*  It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  half  the 
Hoosier  population — with  net  spendable  in- 
eonie  in  proportion — lives  in  Central  Indiana. 
It  also  is  worth  knowing  that  in  this  prosper¬ 
ous,  33-oounty  region,  advertising  results  are 
most  effeetively  and  eeonomieally  attained 
through  a  single,  great,  evening  newspaper — 
The  Indianapolis  Neu's.  Advertising  in  this 
one  newspaper  consistently  gets  results  be¬ 
cause  The  Neu's  is  traditionally  a  member  of 
tbe  family  circle  .  .  .  96%  home-delivered  .  .  , 
reaching  people  at  an  hour  when  there  is  time 
for  leisurely,  reflective  reading  .  .  .  when  ad¬ 
vertising’s  penetrating  power  and  produc¬ 
tivity  are  at  their  peak. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


mm 


C.  WAITER  McCarty,  Pr«<ldCKl  •ndGcn«ralMfnai«r«DANA.CARROLL,nOE.42ndSI.,N*wVorkl7<THEIOHNE.  LUTZCOMPANY.  43JN  Michliaa  Ava..Chica|0  11 
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English  Doily 
Has  Brief  Life 
In  Mexico  City 

Mexico  City— The  two-month- 
old  English  language  Daily 
News  of  Mexico  City  suspended 
publication  Feb.  14,  because  of 
labor  trouble  and  debts  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  at  between  $8,- 
000  to  $16,000,  according  to  Edi¬ 
tor  Luis  Moreno  Verdin. 

Moreno  Verdin  revealed  that 
the  paper,  ostensibly  an  inde¬ 
pendent  venture,  actually  was 
subsidized  by  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Demands  of  unionized  shop 
men  in  El  Nacional  plant  for 
full-time  pay  when  doing  part- 
time  work  on  the  Daily  News 
sent  shop  costs  up  to  ruinous 
heights,  declares  Editor  Verdin. 
For  an  example,  he  cited  the 
demand  by  compositors  of  full 
pay  for  as  little  as  two  galleys 
of  type. 

Government  Subsidy  Lost 

El  Nacional  was  to  foot  all 
bills,  including  the  payroll, 
which  was  in  arrears.  Failure 
to  post  two  week’s  advance 
wages  resulted  in  the  workers’ 
refusal  to  report  for  duty. 

The  appointment  of  Ernesto 
Uruchurtu  in  the  place  of  In¬ 
terior  Secretary  Hector  Perez 
Martinez,  deceased,  former  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  Daily  News,  seems 
to  have  been  the  death  blow. 
He  refused  to  commit  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  financing  in-the-red 
another  paper,  El  Nacional  al¬ 
ready  costing  the  government 
about  $3,400  per  week. 

Uruchurtu’s  terms  under 
which  the  Daily  News  could 
resume  publication  seemed 
harsh  to  Moreno  Verdin  who 
refused  them.  He  says  he  is 
confident  that  with  the  “right 
financial  backing’’  he  can  re¬ 
publish  successfully.  Verdin  is 
assistant  to  the  New  York  Times 
correspondent. 

Staff  Switches  Swiftly 

Staff  members  quickly 
switched  to  Mexico  City’s  only 
remaining  English  language 
paper,  the  Mexico  City  Herakl. 

Rodney  Voigt,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  left  the  paper  a  week  be¬ 
fore  it  folded  to  become  editor 
of  the  Herald. 

Robert  Voigt,  cable  editor  of 
the  News  in  its  closing  weeks, 
took  a  similar  post  with  the 
Herald  two  days  after  the  Daily 
News  folded. 

Eleanor  Garner,  a  former  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  Calif., 
newspaperwoman  who  came 
here  only  recently  to  join  the 
News  staff,  moved  over  to  the 
Herald  as  night  editor. 

Betty  Lyou,  entertainment 
editor,  found  a  similar  job  at 
the  Herald. 


Fla.  Weekly  Suspends 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — The  Volu¬ 
sia  "Mirror,  a  Deland,  Florida 
weekly,  recently  acquired  by 
John  H.  Perry  interests,  is  sus¬ 
pending  publication.  The  editor 
is  Dick  Cooper,  Stetson  Univer¬ 
sity  law  student  and  candidate 
for  governor  of  Florida. 
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FROM  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Post:  “Rodriquez  said  he  did 
not  know  the  girl  was  aboard 
until  she  was  discovered  by  a 
ship’s  officer  and  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  linen  closet  on  a  diet 
of  a  broad  and  water  for  five 
days.” 

■ 

ON  the  AP  wire  received  by 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal: 
“Most  of  the  Vatican  offices  were 
closed  today,  but  the  Pope  went 
about  his  usual  dities.” 

■ 

IN  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  reporting  a  talk  by  a 
psychiatrist:  “As  a  transmitter 
of  messages,  you  can  make  your 
words  clear  and  simple,  to  mean 
the  same  thing  to  different  per¬ 
sons.  But  you  can’t  be  expected 
to  detect  all  the  dead  spots  in 
someone  else’s  receiver,  -hot  b 
(ymr  m09rw-sar. 

■ 

On  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  comic 
page:  “Roll  Hoss.  co-owner  of 
a  South  Side  club  who  was 
killed  about  six  weeks  ago  by 
two  bandits,  reported  to  author¬ 
ities  that  he  and  his  partner 
were  kidnapped  early  today  by 
two  men,  etc.” 

■ 

In  the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune- 
Herald:  “The  dessert  should 
be  a  hearty  one,  such  as  people 
cobbler  or  a  cottage  pudding.” 

■ 

4,000  Pupils  Attend 
Herald  Tribune  Forum 

Four  thousand  picked  students 
from  780  high  schools  in  the 
New  York  area  gathered  March 
6  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
for  the  third  annual  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  for 
High  Schools.  They  heard  the 
opinions  of  world  figures  and 
29  foreign  students  on  “Prob¬ 
lems  of  Europe  Confronting  the 
World  We  Want.” 

Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  wel¬ 
comed  the  audience,  and  Miss 
Helen  Hiett,  forum  director,  in¬ 
troduced  student  delegates.  Miss 
Hiett  and  William  G.  Avirett, 
education  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  were  panel  moderators. 

Among  guest  speakers  was 
Frank  Owen,  editor-in-chief  of 
London  Daily  Mail,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  British  experiment 
in  government. 

■ 

U.P.  Opens  Bureau 
In  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  United 
Press  has  opened  a  full-time  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  offices  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News  -  Sentinel  and  will 
operate  the  first  city  news  serv¬ 
ice  established  by  U.P.  in  the 
South.  Alberta  Qrulock  will  be 
bureau  manager. 

’The  bureau  will  be  a  sending 
point  for  both  newspaper  and 
radio  copy.  Its  area  of  regional 
coverage  will  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Knoxville,  25  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  counties.  Miss  Pan  Dodd, 
Knoxville,  and  James  Bishop, 
from  the  U.P.  Atlanta  office,  are 
the  other  staff  members. 


Newspapers 
Get  Top  Credit 
In  Fat  Salvage 

Teamwork  between  newspaper 
publishers,  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment  is  credited  by  Roy  W. 
Peet,  vicepresident,  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Fat  Sal¬ 
vage  Committee,  Inc.,  for  the 
success  of  the  fat  salvage  cam¬ 
paign. 

Seventy  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  attended  last  week  a 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  luncheon  in 
New  York  at  which  Wilder 
Breckenridge,  vicepresident  of 
Kenvon  &  Eckhardt  and  manager 
of  the  salvage  committee,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Mr.  Breckenridge.  in  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Peet.  pointed  out 
that  the  partnership  to  salvage 
used  fats  was  more  than  five 
and  a  half  years  old  and  that 
although  the  campaign  had 
received  invaluable  assistance 
from  other  media,  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  “newspaper  baby.” 

“The  success  of  the  campaign,” 
said  Mr.  Peet,  “has  not  been  due 
to  any  individual.  It  is  due  to 
the  close  cooperation  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  industry.  The 
cooperation  extended  to  the 
campaign  by  the  newspapers  as 
well  as  magazines  and  radio  has 
played  an  invaluable  part  in 
enlisting  public  support. 

“The  value  of  the  publicity 
given  to  this  campaign  by  the 
publishers  and  newspapers  of 
the  country  is  estimated  at  $52,- 
000,000. 

"In  addition  to  the  $7,000,000 
actually  spent  on  the  campaign, 
we  have  had  a  generous  amount 
of  donated  radio  time,  estimated 
at  $10,000,000.” 

Guests  of  honor  at  the  head 
table  included  Thomas  D’A. 
Brophy.  president  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.;  William  G. 
Black,  of  Interstate  United 
Newspapers:  A.  L.  Graham  of 
American  Press;  Nathan  B.  Seid- 
man  of  Inter-Racial  Press,  and 
Alfred  B.  Stanford,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 


Missing  Something? 

klere  it  is  .  .  .  right  over 
here  in  the  middle!  It’s  the 
Central  Texas  Territory 
where  the  per-family  in¬ 
come  is  much  higher  than 
the  national  and  state  aver¬ 
age. 

Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times-Herald 

•  Momlns  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
;irke,  Knipers  £  Mahoney — Natl.  Bep. 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWH 

Again  the 

"High  Spot"  City 
of 

New  York  State 

Here’s  the  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  figures: 

RETAIL  SALES  AND  SERVICE 
(SM  Forecast  for  March,  1948) 

City 

Nat'l  $ 
Index  Millions 


City 

Index 

New  York 

<r  Hempstead 

Township.  310.5 
Binghamton  272.4 
Tik  Niagara  Falls  268.2 
Jamestown  .  265.2 

Troy .  263.3 

Syracuse  .  .  260.5 
Schenectady.  254.4 
Albany  . . 

Buffalo  . . 

Rochester 
Elmira  . . 

New  York 


245.0 

243.6 
238.8 
237.3 

231.7 


Utica  .  225.0 


116.5  31.00 

102.2  9.13 

100.6  7.00 

99.5  4.95 

98.8  6.98 

97.8  21.50 

95.5  9.40 

91.9  15.50 
91.0  53.00 

89.6  35.00 

89.1  5.70 

86.9  685.00 

84.4  9.02 


Merchandise  your  prod¬ 
ucts  in*  this  "High  Spot" 
city  thru  the 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

He  Home  Town  Newspaper 
for  27  Years 

Circulation  concentrated 
in  Hempstead  Town,  which 
accounts  for  72  %  of  Nas¬ 
sau  County's  Buying  In¬ 
come  and  80%  of  its 
Retail  Sales. 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Hempstead  Town, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Six  days  a  week,  Sc  a  copy  e 

Executive  Offices; 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Lorenxen  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York  e  Chicago  •  $♦.  Louis  e 
San  Francisco  e  Los  Angeles  e 
Detroit  e  Cincinnati  e  Kansas  City 
e  Atlanta  • 
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CAN’T  NET 

SALES  ^  ' 

WITH  i; 

OUT-OF-DATE  “FIGURES! 


Be  sure  you  have  today’s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  Market! 


To  catch  a  bigger  portion  of  the 
4,000,000  customers  in  this  vast  market, 
take  advantage  of  its  most  powerful 
selling  force.  Today  that  means  The  INQUIRER 
in  Philadelphia.  Ahead  of  the  field  in 
advertising  linage  and  productivity! 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1947  carried  more 


than  28  million  lines  of  advertising— largest  volume  ever 
published  by  any  Philadelphia  Newspaper  at  any  time. 


NOW  IN  ITS  I5TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAH 
OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


— LL^ - ■  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wocfcer  Drive,  Chicaga  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscat  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillae  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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IN  1942  th«r«  w«r«  847  tup«r> 
markctf  in  N«w  York  City.  Total 
volumo  $231,394,800  or  36.3%  of 
total  grocery  business. 


IN  1947  thoro  wore  1,015  supormdrkols  in  Now 
York  CHy.  Total  volumo  $447,474^50  or  52.7% 
of  total  grocery  business. 

Changes  in  markets  require  a  material  change  in 
the  marketing  stratef^  required  to  devdop  dis¬ 
tribution.  Not  alone  in  New  York  Gty,  but  in 
every  major  market  in  the  country  . . .  not  ^one 
in  groceries,  but  in  every  product  classification— 
the  market  picture  of  yesterday  is  not  the  market 
picture  of  tMav.  Yesterday's  sales  program  tron'l 
produce  todaye  sales. 


I 


HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  KNOWS  THE  CHANGING 
MARKET.  HERE’S  WHAT  LEADING  SALES  EXECUTIVES  SAY: 


One  of  the  Largest 
Electrical  Manufacturers— 

“These  controls  are  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  studies  of  market  possi¬ 
bilities  which  I  can  recall.  It 
will  certainly  be  of  value  to  our 
sales  managers  and  to  anyone 
interested  in  markets  or  mar¬ 
keting  research  work.” 


A  Nation-Wide  Automobile 
Club— 

“We  consider  this  so  well  done 
that  we  expect  to  use  it  as  a 
sort  of  sales  bible  for  our  expan¬ 
sion  programs.” 


A  Leading  Soft  Drink 
Manufacturer— 

“This  is  the  most  complete  and 
logical  study  of  individual  mar¬ 
kets  we  have  seen  in  over  25 
years  o  marketing  study.  We 
will  use  it  in  handling  franchise 
distributors.” 


A  Large  Radio  Company— 

“We  would  appreciate  your 
presenting  these  sales  controls 
to  the  top  people  in  each  of  our 
distributing  units  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities.  They  would  be  in¬ 
valuable  in  their  operations.” 


In  10  major  markets  across  the  country,  H.A.S. 
men  are  ready  to  aid  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  vital  analysis  of  changing  local  mar¬ 
kets.  Ready  with  the  amazingly  complete  Sales 
Operating  Controls,  showing  retail  outlets  in 
18  product  classifications  for  every  shopping 
center  and  shopping  street.  This  complete  and 
accurate  closeup  of  major  markets  was  compiled, 
mapped,  charted  and  classified  on  the  spot  by 
local  men  who  know  local  conditions. 


In  addition  to  the  Sales  Operating  Controls, 
H.  A.  S.  men  have  at  their  command  all  the 
resources  of  Hearst  Newspapers’  Research  and 
Marketing  Departments  in  10  markets  that  an¬ 
nually  turn  in  22 14  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales. 
Perhaps  this  marketing  service  can  be  of  value  to 
you  as  it  has  to  so  many  sales  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  a  wide  range  of  product  classifications. 
Call  or  write  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  man 
nearest  you. 


Herbert  W.  Beyea,  General  Manager 
959  8th  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.— Offices  in  principal  cities 

Representing 
San  Francisco  Examiner 

New  York  Joumal-American  Detroit  Times  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Baltimore  News-Post  American  Boston  Record-American  Advertiser  Chicago  Herald-American 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Albany  Times  Union  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


ANAN  Groups 
Headed  by  Hall 
And  McKittrick 

Harold  Hall,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  New  York  Times,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network,  and  C.  E.  McKit¬ 
trick,  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Network’s  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee. 

These  appointments  for  1948 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Charles  J.  Feldman,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  and  president  of  ANAN. 

Other  new  appointments  to 
the  Advisory  Committee,  which 
Is  concerned  chiefly  with  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  ANAN  mem 
bership,  are;  Stuart  M.  Cham¬ 
bers,  treasurer  of  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  president  of  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  News;  Karl  T.  Finn, 
advertising  director  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O. )  Times-Star;  H.  V. 
Manzer,  business  manager  of 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  & 
Post;  William  Davis  Taylor, 
general  manager  of  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe;  John  F.  Tims, 
Jr.,  business  manager  of  New 
Orleans  ( La. )  Times-Picayune 
it  States;  Hugh  P.  Walls,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Sales  Committee 

Serving  with  McKittrick  on 
the  Sales  Committee,  which  as¬ 
sists  the  Network’s  staff  in  Its 
sales  activities,  are  these  newly 
appointed  members:  W.  F.  Ay- 
cock,  Jr.,  advertising  director  of 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age 
Herald;  Joseph  F.  Breeze,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Indianapo- 


Hall  McKittrick 

Us  (Ind. )  News;  James  W.  Egan, 
Jr.,  advertising  director  of  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade;  Monroe  Green, 
advertising  manager  of  New 
York  Times;  Harry  D.  Guy,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News:  Arthur 
F.  Hall,  national  advertising 
manager  of  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal;  Lewis  B.  Hill,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Columbus 
(O. )  Dispatch;  R.  W.  Miliard, 
business  manager  of  Fresno 
( Calif. )  Bee;  Warner  R.  Moore, 
advertising  director  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer;  Ben  L. 
Moyer,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  News; 
Fred  F.  Rowden,  advertising 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  George  C.  Steele,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

ANAN  membership  now  in¬ 
cludes  54  newspapers  in  51 
cities  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  13,718,178  on  weekdays 
and  17.340,254  on  Sunday,  Feld¬ 
man  reported. 

■ 

Moodys  Buy  Hotel 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Moody  in¬ 
terests  of  Galveston,  publishers 
of  the  Galveston  News  and  Gal¬ 
veston  Tribune,  have  added  the 
eight  floor  225-room  Sanger  Ho¬ 
tel  in  downtown  Dallas  to  their 
holdings.  Purchase  price  was 
report^  as  in  excess  of  $600,- 
000. 


New  PR  Society 
Functions  with 
LOOO  Enrolled 

Formal  organization  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  Am¬ 
erica,  representing  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Council  on 
Public  Relations  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Council,  was  announced 
this  week.  The  new  society  will 
be  composed  initially  of  more 
than  1,000  public  relations  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Ear.e  Ferris  of  New  York,  for 
the  past  year  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Public 
Re.ations  Council,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  society,  and 
Virgil  L.  Rankin  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  until  now  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  is  president. 

A  joint  statement  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  President  de¬ 
clared  the  principal  purposes  of 
the  new  Society  will  be  to  de¬ 
velop  sound  professional  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  public  relations  field 
and  to  develop  and  co-ordinate 
educational  activities.  The  So¬ 
ciety  will  have  its  administra¬ 
tive  offices  in  New  York  and  its 
publication  and  educational  of¬ 
fices  in  San  Francisco. 

Development  of  the  new  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  under  way  for 
two  years.  The  initial  govern¬ 
ing  groups  are  as  follows: 

Vicepresidents:  Averell 
Broughton  of  New  York,  Con¬ 
ger  Reynolds  of  Chicago,  Edgar 
Waite  of  San  Francisco,  Max¬ 
well  Benson  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Lee  Trenholm  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada;  Treasurer, 
Paul  Haase  of  New  York;  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee:  W.  Howard 
Chase,  chairman,  Homer  Calver, 
Martin  Dodge,  Earle  Ferris,  Paul 
Haase  and  G.  Edward  Pendray 


of  New  York;  E.  A.  Cunning-  ^ 
ham  and  Virgil  Rankin  of  San  ! 
Francisco,  and  Allan  Herrick  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is 
composed  of  the  following: 
From  New  York — Dwight  An¬ 
derson,  William  Baldwin,  J 
Raymond  Bell,  Sallie  Bright 
Averell  Broughton,  Verne  Bur¬ 
nett,  Homer  Calver,  W.  Howard 
Chase,  Martin  Dodge,  Pendle¬ 
ton  Dudley,  Milton  Fairman, 
Earle  Ferris,  Samuel  D.  Fuson] 
Paul  Garrett,  L.  Richard  Guy- 
lay,  Paui  Haase,  Hester  E.  Hen- 
sell,  James  W.  Irwin,  Holgar 
Johnson,  Irene  Kuhn,  Everett 
T.  Marten,  Raymond  C.  Mayer, 

J.  Carlisle  MacDonald,  Julie 
Medlock,  Marvin  Murphy,  Emily 
S.  Nathan,  G.  Edward  Pendray, 
Mary  Pentland,  Edward  f! 
Thomas. 

Regional  Vicepresidents 

From  San  Francisco  —  E.  A. 
Cunningham,  Clyde  Edmondson, 
Rex  F.  Harlow,  Henry  E.  NorthI 
John  E.  Pickett,  Virgil  L.  Ran¬ 
kin,  Frank  Reagan,  Wilmot 
Rogers,  Edgar  A.  Waite. 

From  Chicago — Russell  Cre- 
viston,  Paul  O.  Ridings,  George 
M.  Crowson,  Hazel  R.  Ferguson, 
William  R.  Harshe,  Lee  Lyles, 
Conger  Reynolds. 

From  Los  Angeles  —  Don  E. 
Gilman,  Allan  Herrick;  from 
Washington,  D.  C. — Richard  B. 
Hall,  Robert  S.  Henry,  Raymond 
W.  Miller;  from  Detroit— Al¬ 
fred  McClung  Lee,  William  H, 
McGaughey;  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  —  Nelson  Aldrich; 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Max¬ 
well  E.  Benson;  from  Phoenix, 
Arizona — Vilas  J.  Boyle;  from 
Akron,  Ohio — L.  E.  Judd;  from 
Seattle.  Washington — Frank  Mc¬ 
Laughlin;  from  Schenectady, 
New  York — Robert  S.  Peare; 
from  Toronto,  Canada  —  Lee 
Trenholm;  from  Philadelphia, 

Pa. — Franklyn  Waltman;  and 
from  Berkeley,  California— Ray 
IB.  Wiser. 


Yes,  Iowa  is  fertile  ground  for  sales — because 
you  can  reach  the  whole  state  as  easily  as 
you  reach  one  city!  The  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  brings  you  67%  of  the  state-wide 
market  in  one  newspaper — a  bundle  of  buy¬ 
ing  power  that  ranks  with  the  top  20  cities 
in  America.  You  can  reach  it  for  a  milline 
rate  of  only  $1.66. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 


oh,  they’re  salesmen , . .  the  y  always  do  that  when  they  enter 

the  rich  IOWA  territory! 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  TO  CITIES 
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The  Ashland  Independent  is  one  of  several  medium-sized 
newspapers  now  installing  Acme  Telephoto  service.  For 
information  on  Acme  Telephoto's  economical  plan  for 
swift,  complete  wired  picture  coverage  for  your  paper, 
write  or  wire  today. 

ACME  NEWSPICTURES 

(Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.) 

West  Third  and  Lakeside  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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Miami  Herald 
Linage  Leader 
For  January 

Linage  leader  for  January, 
1948,  among  all  six  and  seven- 
day  papers  measured  by  Media 
Records,  was  the  Miami  ( Fla. ) 
Herald,  with  a  total  of  3,131,735 
lines,  according  to  figures  re¬ 
leased  this  week. 

Runners-up  in  the  total  listing 
were  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
2,905,454  lines  and  the  New  York 
Times,  2,528,783.  All  are  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  papers. 

Top  three  for  the  month  in 
other  classifications,  and  their 
linages,  were: 


Total,  a.m.  paper* : 

Miami  Herald  .  2,317,609 

Chicaso  Tribune .  1,965,008 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  ....  1,614,639 
Total,  p.m.  paper* : 

Washin^on  ^ar .  1,778,377 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  1,774,286 

Baltimore  Sun  .  1,638,213 

Total,  Sunday  Papers: 

N'ew  York  Time* .  1,077,696 

Chicago  Tribune  .  940,446 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  ....  820,240 

Retail,  a.m.: 

Miami  Herald  .  1.092,883 

New  York  New* .  1,082.299* 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  ....  895,679 


Retail,  p.m.: 

Dalla*  Time*-Herald  .  1,191,181 

Washington  Star  .  1,132,402 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  979,410 

Retail,  Sunday; 

New  York  News  .  631.353* 

Chicago  Tribune  .  563,839 

New  York  Times  .  525,624 


General,  a.m.: 

New  York  Times .  249.287 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  231,625 

Chicago  Tribune  .  224,587 

General,  p.m.: 

Chicago  Daily  New* .  241,942 

New  York  Sun  .  214,541 

Philadelnhia  Bulletin .  205,979 

General.  Sunday: 

New  York  Time* .  271,050 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  187.282 

Oeveland  Plain  Dealer...  168,057 

Automotive,  a.m. : 

Miami  Herald  .  72,279 

Jacksonville  Times-Union. .  54,160 

Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle  .  52,443 

Automotive,  p-m.: 

Rochester  Times-Union  . . .  67,374 

Toledo  Blade  .  67.173 

Buffalo  Vews .  59,956 

Automotive,  Sunday: 

Hartford  Courant  .  35,051 

Toledo  Times  .  32,139 

Providence  Journal  .  28,147 

Financi.tl.  a.m.; 

New  York  Times .  90.151 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  ....  62.553 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  58,675 
Financial,  p.m. : 

H.-rtford  Times  .  55,966 

New  York  Sun .  40,492 

New  Orleans  Item .  39,948 

Financial,  Sunday: 

Hartford  Courant .  29,710 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  18.965 

Providence  Journal  .  16,324 

Total  Display,  a.m.: 

Miami  Herald  .  1,418.407 

New  York  News .  1,309.243* 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  ....  1,168.585 


Total  Display,  pm.: 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  1,405,109 

Washington  Star  .  1,382,307 

Baltimore  Sun .  1,202,039 

Total  Display.  Sunday: 

New  York  Times  .  821,672 

New  York  News  .  763.494* 

Chicago  Tribune .  734.969 


Oassified.  a.m.: 

Chicago  Tribune .  923.500 

Miami  Herald  .  891,966 

Los  Angeles  Examiner....  576,054 
Classified,  rm.: 

Toronto  Telegram  .  563.882 

Houston  Chronicle  .  482.970 

Sacramento  Bee  .  462,987 


Classified,  Sunday: 

Detroit  News  .  262,848 

New  York  Times .  255,709 

Philadelphia  Inquirer .  247,088 

Department  Store,  a.m.: 

New  York  N'ews  .  414,500* 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  ....  391,761 

Dallas  News  .  378,536 


'Including  163,229  split-run. 
Department  Store,  p.m.; 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  513,714 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5o5,477 

Baltimore  Sun  .  501,867 

Department  Store,  Sunday: 

New  York  News  .  276,801* 

New  York  Times  .  276,128 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  233,795 


‘Including  116,545  split-run. 

■ 

Burke  Honored 
By  Pica  Club  on 
80th  Birthday 

Paterson,  N.  J. — George  H. 
Burke,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pica  Club,  Northern  New 
Jersey  newspa¬ 
perman’s  organ¬ 
ization  and  one 
of  the  •  oldest 
press  clubs  in 
the  United 
States,  was  hon¬ 
ored  recently  by 
his  colleagues 
on  his  80th 
birthday. 

Burke  dad- 
died  the  club, 
founded  in  1897, 
through  its  50 
years  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Active  membership  is 
limited  to  reporters,  editors 
and  cartoonists.  Newspapermen 
on  the  business  side  and  politi¬ 
cos  on  the  outside  may  become 
associate  members. 

Burke  has  been  treasurer  and 
entertainment  committee  chair¬ 
man  since  the  club’s  founding. 

As  a  frierd  of  the  Klaws.  Er- 
langers  and  other  New  York 
showmen,  he  brought  to  Pater¬ 
son  twice  a  year  a  Broadway 
show,  proceeds  of  which  were 
used  to  augment  the  Pica  Club’s 
kitty.  Other  proceeds  he  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  the  Home  of  Divine 
Providence,  a  home  for  invalids, 
where  his  wife  spent  the  last 
years  of  her  life. 

Founding  of  the  Pica  Club 
dates  back  to  the  inauguration 
of  William  McKinley  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Garret  A.  Hobart  as 
Vicepresident  in  1897.  Hobart 
was  a  local  man,  a  former  state 
senator. 

(The  local  newspapers  (there 
were  five  then — the  Call,  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Press,  Guardian  and 
Sunday  Chronicle)  attempted 
White  House  coverage  for  the 
first  time.  With  Hobart’s  help, 
the  reporters  got  a  passwoi^ 
which  got  them  into  the  White 
House  through  a  side  door.  The 
word  was  “Pica.” 

Soon  afterward  the  men  who 
made  the  trek  to  Washington 
organized  a  newsmen’s  club 
which  they  dubbed  the  Pencil- 
Pushers.  This  was  soon  changed 
to  Pica  Club.  Burke  was  then 
city  editor  of  the  Paterson  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  He  was  named 
treasurer  and  Thomas  J.  Dugan, 
then  of  the  Paterson  Guardian, 
later  of  the  Passaic  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  became  the  first  president. 

S.  Bolton  Schwartz,  Passaic 
Herald-News  staff  writer,  is  now 
president  of  the  Picas. 


Burke 


A  well-placed  shot  with  the  right  follow-through 
scores  in  advertising  as  well  as  basketball. 

The  play  starts  with  the  dominant  morning  Times- 
Picayune  that's  a  proved  buying  guide  in  162,824 
homes  .  .  .  scores  a  winning  tally  with  the  produc¬ 
tive  evening  States  that  delivers  your  message  to 
88,688  (largely  unduplicated)  readers. 

The  winning  combination  of  these  two  proved  per¬ 
formers  will  earn  greater  profits  for  you  in  the 
South's  greatest  market. 

TIMES  PICAYUNE  DAILY  STATES  DAILY 

162,024^  60,660 

SUNDAY  267,356- 

:  ABC  PUBLISHERS  STATEMENT,  6  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPT  30,  1947- 


THE  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


Member  A.N.A.  Network 


Representotives:  Jonn  &  Kelley  Inc- 


Ulinningl 

Combination 


EARN  GREATER  PROFITS 
IN  THE  SOUTH’S 
GREATEST  MARKET 
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During  1947,  The  Indianapolis  Star  published 
25,984,400*  lines  of  paid  advertising — a  gain  of 
5,233,960*  lines  over  fhe  preceding  year. 
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French  Press  Appeals 
For  Government  Aid 


By  George  Langelaon 

PARIS — French  newspapers  are 
almost  daily  printing  attacks 
on  the  Government's  policy  in 
regard  to  the  press.  They  de¬ 
clare  the  Government  could 
easily  help  by  making  condi¬ 
tions  less  difficult  and  according 
certain  facilities. 

The  latest  move  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers  that  they  will  refuse  to 
pay  the  increase  of  60%  for  the 
Agence  France-Presse  news  ser¬ 
vice.  This  declaration  was  made 
officially  by  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  French  Press. 
The  increase  had  been  accepted 
by  the  federation  on  Nov.  1. 

Cost  30  Times  Greater 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  opposite 
number,  L’Echo  de  la  Presse, 
has  had  a  copy  of  its  issue  of 
February  15,  a  special  number 
calling  attention  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  at  present  facing  the  French 
press,  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  the 
Conceit  de  la  Republique.  It 
points  out  that  salaries  paid  to 
press  workers  are  11  times 
higher  than  in  1940,  that  paper 
costs  12  times  more,  that  trans¬ 
port  is  24  times  what  it  was 
before  the  war  and  that  the 
printing  of  a  newspaper  of  80,- 
000  circulation  with  only  four 
pages,  costs  30  times  more  than 
a  six-page  paper  cost  in  1940. 

Against  this,  receipts  show  a 
considerable  drop.  Advertising 
revenue  has  dropped  by  80% 
and  readers  are  fewer  since  the 
price  of  papers  was  raised  from 
four  to  five  francs.  Further  loss 
Is  feared  if  the  price  goes  to 
six  or  seven  francs. 

Rates  Labeled  Subsidies 
The  newspapers  have  appealed 
to  the  Government  for  special 
rates  for  transportation  and 
favored  treatment  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newsprint.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  replied  that  any 
such  facilities  would  amount  to 
a  subsidy,  and  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  against  subsidies,  on 
grounds  of  national  economy. 

To  this  the  newspapers  have 
responded  that  they  will  be 
merely  following  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lead  by  an  economy  on 
the  charges  for  Agenoe  France- 
Presse. 

“The  Government’s  policy  is 
to  lower  prices,  and  we  are 
merely  following  that  policy," 
says  the  Federation. 

Agence  France-Presse  has  de¬ 
clared  it  cannot  accept  a  one¬ 
sided  denunciation  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  it  has  reminded  sub¬ 
scribers  that  the  service  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  agreed  payments  being 
made.  Some  newspapers  have 
intimated  they  will  not  follow 
the  Federation. 

Separate  from  CGT 
AFTER  a  referendum  among 
members,  the  Council  of  the 
Syndicat  National  des  Journal- 
istes,  decided  by  49  man¬ 
date  votes  against  11  and 
three  abstentions  to  break 
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away  from  the  Confederation 
Generals  du  Travail,  the  leftist 
general  labor  union  to  which  it 
had  been  affiliated. 

Later,  48  votes  were  cast  in 
favor  of  complete  independence, 
while  three  were  for  joining 
Force  Ouvriere,  the  union  new¬ 
ly  formed  of  those  who  recently 
withdrew  from  the  CGT.  The 
meeting  agreed  that  journal¬ 
ists  were  free  to  join  other 
unions. 

The  national  union,  of  which 
Jean  Morel  has  been  re-elected 
secretary  -  general,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  its  headquarters  to  100 
rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris  2. 

Journalists  who  decided  to  re¬ 
main  within  the  CGT  held  a  sep 
arate  meeting.  According  to  a 
statement  issued  by  them,  they 
consider  “the  Syndicat  National 
continues  as  part  of  the  CGT,” 
and  they  have  appointed  a  tem¬ 
porary  secretary-general,  Jean 
Maurice  Hermann.  Their  head 
quarters  remain  at  those  of  the 
CGT. 

New  Newspapers  and  Old 

JOURNALISTS  who  during  the 

war  held  council  in  hide-outs 
made  drastic  resolutions  that 
the  old  pre-war  newspapers 
should  never  again  appear. 
They  were  all  labelled  as  taint 
ed  with  corruption. 

When  liberation  came,  the 
clandestine  newspapers  took 
possession  of  the  premises  of 
the  old  newspapers.  They  won 
their  liberty. 

Now,  however,  there  is 
something  of  a  reaction  grow¬ 
ing  up.  Men  of  authority  point¬ 
ing  out  that  all  the  old  news¬ 
papers  were  not  necessarily 
guilty  of  treason  or  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  enemy,  and  that 
it  was  often  among  the  staffs 
of  newspapers  that  the  resis¬ 
tance  movement  found  its 
staunchest  supporters.  And  the 
liberty  won  by  the  clandestine 
newspapers,  now  the  press  of 
today,  is  not  real  liberty  if  it  is 
liberty  for  one  group  and  not 
for  all,  it  is  being  urged. 

Some  of  the  old  newspapers 
have  brought  actions  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  often  have 
won  a  recognition  clearing  them 
of  guilt  but  not  enabling  them 
to  regain  possession  of  former 
premises. 

At  the  recent  congress  of  the 
Association  of  the  Independent 
Press,  grouping  many  interests 
of  the  former  press  that  has 
been  depossess^,  arbitration 


Editorial  writer  in  middle  forties 
with  record  of  achievement  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  includintr  the  winning  of  an 
award  from  a  notable  American 
university,  seeks  position  as  editor 
or  chief  editorial  writer  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  of  character. 
Applicant,  now  employed,  can  fur¬ 
nish  highest  references  as  to  bis  own 
character,  stability  and  the  quality 
of  his  community  leadership. 

Box  9381,  Editor  B  Publisher 


was  urged,  with  emphasis  on 
possible  friendly  understanding 
between  old  and  new  newspa¬ 
pers  over  the  vexed  question  of 
property  rights.  Definite  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  press  was  called 
for,  both  regarding  newspapers 
and  their  ownership  and  the 
status  of  the  journalists.  There 
was  criticism  of  the  status  of 
the  press  as  conceived  by  Pierre 
Bourdan  when  he  was  the  min¬ 
ister  responsible  for  the  press. 
His  plan  was  accused  of  being 
too  restrictive  and  that  a  press 
enterprise,  like  any  other  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  must  be 
given  greater  freedom  in  order 
to  be  able  to  exist  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  undertaking. 

At  the  banquet  following  the 
congress  a  letter  was  read  from 
Edouard  Herriot.  With  the 
present  situation  in  mind,  he 
wrote: 

“France  desires  to  continue 
to  show  her  attachment  to  the 
independent  search  for  truth, 
for  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of 
the  nations.  In  this  desire  she 
believes  in  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  writer.  She 
remains  faithful  to  her  histor¬ 
ical  tradition.  Ours  is  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  greatest  writers 
have  often  expressed  their  ideas 
through  the  press.  Whatever 
their  opinions,  they  have  always 
professed  that  progress  can  be 
realized  only  by  the  exchange 
and  the  discussion  of  ideas.  It 
is  this  fidelity  to  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  French  traditions 
which  causes  us  to  claim,  far 
above  all  petty  considerations, 
the  right  for  the  press  to  be 
free.’’ 


APME  Meeting 

Stanley  P.  Barnett,  chairman 
of  the  AP  Managing  Editors 
Association.  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  April  14 
at  8  p.m..  in  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Group  Insurance 
Offered  to  Small  Papers 

Philadelphia  —  Group  insur¬ 
ance  is  now  possible  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
employing  fewer  than  25  per¬ 
sons,  a  plan  administered  by 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  hav 
ing  been  approved  by  the  asso 
ciation’s  executive  committee. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  studied  by  a  com 
mittee  headed  by  John  H.  Bid 
die,  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  this  year’s  PNPA  presi¬ 
dent. 

Trustees  named  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  are:  William  N.  Hardy, 
manager,  PNPA;  John  H.  Biddle, 
Huntingdon  Daily  News,  and 
Paul  R.  Blaetz,  of  the  Breeze, 
Lower  Montgomery  County.  The 
1948  PNPA  group  insurance 
committee  is  comprised  of:  Mr. 
Blaetz,  chairman;  Richard  G. 
Taylor,  Kennett  News  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Kennett  Square;  Cor¬ 
bin  W.  Wyant,  Simpsons’  Daily 
Leader-Times,  Kittanning;  Brig. 
Gen.  B.  C.  Jones,  Tyrone  Her¬ 
ald;  David  L  Miller,  Tamaqua 
Evening  Courier. 


In  LaGrange  County,  Indiana,  with  its  population  of 
14,352  . . .  The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  to  38.5% 
more  homes  than  are  reached  by  Fort  Wayne’s  morning 
newspaper — 

The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  to  97.8%  of 
all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  Y  0  R  K  — C  H  I  C  A  G  0— D  E  T  R  0  IT 
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_  (  PROFESSOR,  ^ 

- -  MAKE  A  PRETTy 

I  CAN'T  MAKE  MEAD  OR  Yf  6AI.  COME  OUTA 
TAIL  OUT  OF  THIS  HOOOE  ^  THE  MACHINE* 

POOSE.'.  fMAINLy  BECAUSE  _ ^ 

I  CAN'T  READ  OR  WRITER  J  Y  ^ 


I  WOULDN'T  ADVISE  IT. 
SOMETHING  MIGHT 
GO  WRONG  T  , - - 


STAND  BACK  AND 
SHUDOUP!'  _*s 


JEFF  CROCKETT  blew  into  town  last  Mon¬ 
day— to  become  the  newest  addition  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  comic  section. 

In  comic-life,  Jeff's  a  small-town  lawyer, 
new  to  the  big  city— wide-eyed  at  the  out¬ 
landish  things  that  happen  to  him. 

And  small  wonder.  There's  a  man  who 
makes  a  machine  that  makes  people.  There 


are  beautiful,  fashionable  girls  galore. 
Not  to  mention  a  goddess  who  finds 
Tin  Pan  Alley  quite  a  change  from  Mount 
Olympus. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  fantastic  parcel  of 
trouble  for  Jeff.  For  comic  readers,  however, 
JEFF  CROCKETT  is  refreshing,  daft  and  not- 
to-be-missed  entertainment.  Daily. 


JEFF  CROCKETT 


BY  MEL  CASSON 


started  March  8  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


NF\N  YORK 

Btralb -iagfeg;  (Tribune 


S.  AMERICA 

Press  Serwee,  Inc. 

345  A4adt$or)  Avenue,  New  V'ork  17,  N  Y 


230  WEST  41st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


CANADA 

MW/pf  Services,  Ud 
I  B^dg  ,  Toronto  1,  Onfono,  Coo. 
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Simf0 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Facsimile  Equipment 
Installed  at  Missouri 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


LABORATORY  equipment  for  signed  to 
transmitting  a  facsimile  daily 
newspaper  is  being  installed  at 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

The  equipment,  consisting  of 
a  scanner  and  five  recorders, 
has  been  loaned  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  by  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Star  Times  for  two  years, 
with  provision  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  then  may  ask  for  an  exten- 


business  press,  trade  press,  Jacoos,  Aiaaison 

house  organ,  newspaper,  and  Capital  Times;  William  L. 

ni2ic3zin0  fields  Doiidnd«  otcite  JouTticilt  snd 

In  addition  to  accomplishing  Rob^t  Taylor,  director  of  news 
the  usual  purposes  of  a  press  broadcasts  for  WIBA.  They  will 
law  course,  the  offering  pro-  conduct  laboratory  sessions, 
poses  to  develop  ability  to  do  Wisconsin  has  also  announced 
inteLigent  analysis  or  writing  ^  program  of  moving  pictures 
about  the  many  important  so-  journalistic  subjects  to  sup- 

—  — -  -  cial  and  economic  problems  Plant  lectures  once  a  week. 

Sion,  according  to  Dean  Frank  which  are  affected  bv  legal  con-  n  ,  i 

L.  Mott  of  the  journalism  school,  trols.  The  course  is’  taught  by  Brush-up  Uonlerence 
The  scanner  transmitter  will  Reynolds  C.  Seitz,  former  senior  EAST  LANSING,  Mich.— Repre- 
be  set  up  in  Walter  Williams  attorney  for  the  National  Labor  sentatives  from  17  Michigan 
Hall,  and  the  receivers  placed  Relations  Board  and  presently  newspapers  attended  a  brush-up  spare  tii 
in  strategic  positions  on  the  an  executive  of  the  Chicago  conference  on  state  government  for  boys, 
campus  and  in  the  city  of  Co-  Daily  News.  at  Michigan  State  college,  Feb.  Free 

lumbia.  Journalism  school  fac-  ""  - ’  — ’ 

uity  members  will  assist  in  the 
program  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Earl  English,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  facsimile. 

In  a  letter  to  the  board  of 


William  T.  Burch,  standing,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  journalism  pro- 
lessor.  shows  an  interest  in  a 
facsimile  demonstration  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Willard  R.  Burton,  seated, 
of  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  The 
equipment  was  made  at  GE's 
Electronics  Park.  Syracuse. 


_  lege  journalism  aepartmeni.  me 

^  purpose  of  the  conference  was 

WAYNE  University,  Detroit,  re-  to  acquaint  the  newsmen 
ports  a  booming  young  enter-  throughout  the  state  with  prob- 

...  -  . .  „v.a.A.  V,.  P*''se  called  “Hucksters'  Haven,’’  igms  arising  in  the  capital.  It 

curators  of  the  university  Elzey  where  advertising  students  pre-  opened  with  a  press  conference 

M.  Roberts,  .Jr.,  vicepresident  P^re  sales,  art,  promotion  and  with  Governor  Kim  Sigler, 

of  the  Star-Times,  recognized  a  advertising  copy  for  Detroit  xhe  conference  was  set  up  at 

‘‘need  for  academic  study  of  merchants  for  insertion  in  uni-  the  request  of  newspaper  pub- 

facsimile  in  order  to  guide  the  versity  publications.  lishers,  and  a  committee  corn- 

publishers  of  a  radio  newspaper  The  “haven”  is  part  of  a  posed  of  Robert  Miller,  Battle 

into  a  channel  which  will  per-  classroom  building  at  Wayne  Creek  Enquirer  and  News;  Carl 

mit  the  rendering  of  public  staffed  by  more  than  50  stu-  Saunders,  Jackson  Citizen  Pa- 

service."  dents  majoring  in  advertising  triot,  and  W.  A.  Butler,  Holland 

The  Star-Times  is  convinced,  and  merchandising.  Service  Evening  Sentinel  cooperated 
he  said,  that  “should  the  school  Counselor  is  Mrs.  Ruth  Kroll,  with  A.  A.  Applegate,  head  of 

undertake  the  study  as  herein  who  supervises  the  agency.  the  college  journalism  depart- 

proposed,  the  art  of  journalism  Student  manager  is  Bernice  ment  in  setting  up  the  program, 

will  be  advanced.  The  school  Fishman.  She  operates  on  the  Further  conferences  will  be 

has  contributed  so  much  to  theory,  she  says,  that  collegians  scheduled  on  Agriculture  and 

journalism  in  the  past,  it  is  in  best  know  the  buvina  tastes  of  Con.servation  and  Labor  and 
our  opinion  best  qualified,  to  their  classmates.  &hilf  con  Economics, 
seek  the  truth  in  a  revolution-  cern  is,  “Will  the  Wayne  co-^  _  _  ,  ,  _ 

ary  departure  from  the  conven-  buy  it,  like  it.  and  be  able  to  Padfic  Slope  School  Press 

**°”^*-.  ^  find  a  use  for  it?”  she  declares. 

Facsiinile  will  be  made  a  Year's  goal  for  the  agency  is 
course  of  study  at  Missouri,  and  $24,000.  Artists.  copywriters 
a  series  of  scientific  studies  ex.  and  merchandisers  are  paid  on 
ploring  its  relation  to  the  field  a  salary  basis  on  if  they  can 
of  journalism  are  contemplated,  qualify  after  apprentice  train¬ 
ing.  Salesmen  receive  commis- 
Southwestem  Congress  sion. 

PERHAPS  unique  among  re-  Operation  of  the  “Haven”  is 
gional  sessions  on  journalism  on  professional  lines.  Detroit 

education  is  the  Southwestern  stores  are  solicited  for  yearly 

Journalism  Congress,  which  space  contracts.  Merchandise 

meets  for  its  annual  convention  editors  visit  the  stores  to  select 

at  the  University  of  Texas  articles  with  collegian  appeal. 

March  19  and  20.  Artists  sketch  these.  layouts  are 

Students  of  the  13  member  planned,  copywriters  move  in 

schools  are  invited  to  the  ses-  on  the  job,  and  finally  the  work 

sion  right  along  with  the  is  sent  to  a  professional  plant 

faculty.  for  engraving  and  printing. 

Result  is  a  friendly,  informal 
intermingling  of  teachers  and 
undergraduates  in  a  convention 
atmosphere  considerably  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  professional 
get-together.  For  matters  of 
specialized  interest  the  students 
go  into  their  own  sessions,  while 
the  teachers  go  off  to  a  quiet 
room  for  some  heavy  sledding 
of  their  own.  The  whole  group 
shares  outstanding  speakers 
from  the  professional  fie'ds. 


*  DEPT.  JAMMED 


BUT  ONLY  ONE 
Daily 

Home  Town 
l\etespaper 


'"Arnold  ConitabI*  advartisad 
woman's  coats  ($M.OO)  axclusivaly 
in  Tha  Naw  York  Sun.  Entira  coat 
dapartmant  was  jammad.  Advar- 
tisad  coat  sold  axcaptionally  wall. 
Many  customars  appaarad  with  ad- 
vartisamant  in  hand." 

This  kind  of  salas  action  has  mada 
Tha  Sun  first  choica  of  Manhattan 
dapartmant  storas  for  25  consacu- 
tiva  yaars.  Thasa  local  marchants 
hava  placad  mora  advartising  in 
Tha  Sun  than  in  any  othar  avaninq, 
morning  or  Sunday  nawspapar. 

•  Reported  by  The  Retail  Netos 
Bureau 


Here  'n  There 

TWENTY  editors,  authors  and 
pastors  have  been  named  to 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Baptist  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  F.  Tanner,  head. 
.  .  .  The  journalism  department 
of  Long  Island  University,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Theodore 
E.  Kruglak.  has  abandoned  full¬ 
time  instructorships  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  favor  of  part-time  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen  teaching 
their  specialties.  .  .  .  Boston 
University’s  division  of  jour¬ 
nalism  has  acquired  the  in.struc- 
tional  services  of  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  circulation  manager  of 


Law  for  the  ToumaUst 
THE  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Northwestern  University, 
is  offering  on  its  Chicago  cam 
pus  a  new  course  entitl^  “Law 
for  the  Journalist”  which  is  de 


AlfklO  C.  Hill,  Publiih»7''''i5^|^37 
C.  I.  EANCS,  Ctn.rol  Monog.r 
DON  McKay,  local  Advorliitng  Monogtr 
Nationilly  Riprfscnttd  by  Story.  Brools  t  finlti 
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you  CAN  TICKLE  THE  BULL'S-EYE  WITH 
A  SHOTGUN,,  I 


S^N  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  with  a  density  of  population  second  only 
to  New  York  City,  is  the  bull’s-eye  market  of  northern 
California.  Shotgun  coverage  tickles  the  bull’s-eye  .  .  . 
scatters  your  fire  on  and  off  the  target,  but  makes  no 
large-caliber  direct  hit. 


...OR  YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  DIRECT  HIT 
WITH  THE  CALL-BULLETIN  I 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  powerful  Call-Bulletin,  with  a  larger  daily  circulation 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  than  any  other  newspaper,  is 
on-the-target  with  bull’s-eye  coverage.  No  wasted  powder 
for  scattered  hits  on  distant  rural  areas  ...  or  “ticklers” 
on  nearby  metropolitan  markets  that  have  their  own 
metropolitan  newspapers. 


THE  Call-bulletin 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FRIENDLY  NEWSPAPER 


Rapratvniad  Nationally  by  Molonty,  Ragan  R  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Wanna  Eu,f  a  Wemoir? 


Big  Jawn’s  the  Man 
To  See  About  Books 


By  lames  L  Ceilings 


THIS  IS  a  pocket-sized  story, 
latest  edition,  about  Big  Jawn 
of  Doubleday  &  Co.,  New  York 
City  publishing  house.  To  you 
the  book  is  free,  courtesy  of 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Book  of- 
the-Month  Club. 

Big  Jawn's  got  selling  in  his 
heart,  books  on  his  mind  and 
facts  at  hand.  And  that's  what 
we  want  to  tell  you  about  today. 
Reading  time:  17  minutes.  11 
seconds. 

Story  Salesman 
Big  Jawn  is  John  T.  Sargent, 
Doubleday's  syndicate  represen¬ 
tative.  He's  25,  stands  six  feet 
three,  weighs  200  pounds,  has  a 
Barrymore  profile,  curly  hair 
and  a  prep  school  casualness, 
and  he's  the  lad  to  dicker  with, 
Mr.  Publisher  or  Mr.  Syndicate, 
if  you  want  to  buy,  say,  the  tell¬ 
tales  of  Herr  Doktor  Schmunk, 
comptroller  of  Hitler's  blood 
count. 

You'll  find  him  easy  to  ap¬ 
proach.  eager  to  sell  (at  a  fat 
hunk )  and  with  a  cover-to-cover 
sharpness  of  what  the  newspa¬ 
per  public  wants  set  in  print. 

Today  the  craze  is  for 
memoirs  ...  of  the  Hull  and 
Goebbels  variety.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Big  Jawn  claims,  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been.  He  said  that  for 
some  reason  the  interest  appeal 
of  such  behind-the-scenes  books 
far  outstrips  all  other  reading 
material. 

This  appeal  grows  even 
stronger  after  a  war,  he  said. 
Then,  it  seems,  everyone  likes 
to  slush  around  in  chicanery, 
political  shenanigans  and  inter 
national  double  talk. 

$225.000 — Six  Volumes 
"The  biggest  single  sale  that  I 
can  find  a  record  of  was  made  in 
1927  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,"  Big  Jawn  said.  “  They 
bought  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
memoirs  and  letters,  in  the  New 
York  area,  for  $37,500  a  volume. 

“The  Tribune  used  six  vol¬ 
umes,  making  it  $225,000  for  the 
total.  When  I  say  the  New  York 
area.  I  mean  that  this  figure 
doesn’t  include  syndicate  rights 
throughout  the  country. 

“Another  large  sale.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “was  the  Marshall  Foch 
memoirs,  which  went  to  Hearst 
in  1930  for  $100,000. 

“All  in  all.  I'd  say  that  the 
most  popular  books  were  Wil¬ 
son's,  Foch's  and  the  Archie 
Butts  letters.  The  great  similar¬ 
ity  of  public  interest  is  evident 
in  today's  choice — "The  Goeb¬ 
bels  Diaries,  1942-43" 

“It  is  far  and  away  the  most 
popular  thing  we  have  handled 
this  year.  We  had  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  requests  to  see  galleys 
before  publication.  We  just 
didn't  have  enough  to  go  around. 
People  had  to  share  galleys  and 
read  them  overnight,  then  pass 
them  on. 


"Incidentally,  that's  one  inter¬ 
esting  sidelight.  If  you  have  a 
lot  of  requests  to  see  material, 
it's  tough  to  accommodate  every¬ 
one.  You  can  pull  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  proofs  without 
ruining  the  type.” 


John  T.  Sargent 


He  said  the  Goebbeio  output 
was  .sold  to  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  which  out¬ 
bid  its  nearest  competitor  by  one 
dollar.  It  was  also  sold  to  the 
London  Daily  Express.  Excerpts 
from  the  diaries  started  in  the 
newspapers  March  8  and  the 
book  will  hit  the  stands  the  last 
week  in  April. 

“The  point  to  make  along 
about  this  time,”  Big  Jawn  said, 
"is  that  most  of  our  operations 
are  not  this  easy.  Most  of  the 
year,  we  send  out  books  again 
and  again.  They  return  again 
and  again.” 

He  laughed  a  nasal  sort  of  a 
laugh.  "Oh  no,  it's  not  easy.  The 
secret  is  in  knowing  the  market, 
of  course.” 

Doubleday  has  a  staff  of  five 
besides  Big  Jawn  that  knows 
the  market  as  well  as  you  know 
your  own  secret  ambitions.  They 
know  it  well  enough  to  do  a 
$250,000  business  in  a  normal 
year  when  there's  paper  to  be 
had. 

"Before  the  war,”  he  recalled, 
"we  were  dealing  with  75-100 
pretty  large  newspapers.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  the  trade 


Monometer  Metal 
Pot  For  Sole 

Made  by  Monarch  Engineering 
Co.,  using  Gas  heat  to  melt  metal 
for  Linotype  or  Stereotype  work. 
3-ton  capacity.  Mr.  Harry  Turner, 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


if  I  said  that  we  anticipate 
reaching  that  figure  again  in  the 
very  near  future.  It  all  depends 
on  how  much  paper  the  news¬ 
papers  can  get." 

'This  expectation  of  soon  re¬ 
turning  to  the  sold  standard  is 
one  reason  for  our  boy  coming 
into  Doubleday's  selling  depart¬ 
ment.  An  ex-Time  and  Lifer, 
a  former  grocery  clerk  and  Mon¬ 
tana  dude  rancher  and  member 
of  the  ATC  during  the  war.  Big 
Jawn  took  his  seat  in  the  house 
as  a  flap  copywriter  (book- 
jackets).  He  could  pile  adjec¬ 
tives  and  toss  superlatives  with 
the  best  of  them. 

He  next  went  to  the  editorial 
department,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  manuscript  reading. 
Eight  months  ago  he  started  sell¬ 
ing  words. 

Actually,  he  has  two  jobs.  The 
first  one  is  purely  editorial.  He 
buys,  reads  and  judges  manu¬ 
scripts  for  publication.  He  reads 
at  least  one  book  a  day.  “The 
subject  matter,”  he  said,  “ranges 
from  trash  novels  to  philosoph¬ 
ical  non-fiction.” 

He  also  discovers  fresh  writ¬ 
ing  talent,  contacts  authors 
around  the  East,  especially  news¬ 
men  in  Washington;  works  with 
literary  agents  and  tries  “to 
badger  my  own  friends  into  do¬ 
ing  books.” 

His  second  job  is  the  syndicate 
angle — the  actual  sale  of  rights 
Doubleday  has  in  books.  (The 
company,  incidentally,  has  some 
kind  of  selling  rights  in  75%  of 
the  books  it  publishes.) 

“It  is  always  important.”  he 
said,  "to  keep  in  mind  the  tie-up 
between  the  two  jobs.  I  mean 
the  editorial  department  and  the 
syndicate  end  of  the  business.” 

Portaide  Shift 

Big  Jawn  stretched  a  long  leg 
and  shifted  portside  in  his  chair. 
He's  so  big  it  appeared  the 
whole  chair  would  shift  portside 
too  and  he  would  fall  smack  on 
his  aft. 

“In  other  words,”  he  said, 
"when  we  buy,  we  think  of  the 
syndicate  possibilities.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Nesbitt's  "White  House  Diary.” 
She  was  FDR's  housekeeper,  you 
know 

“Well,  a  certain  magazine  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  us  for  publication. 
We  bought  it,  then  sold  50,000 
of  its  100,000  words  to  that 
magazine  to  run  in  four  install¬ 
ments. 

"Now.  that  wasn't  a  syndicate 
sale,  of  course,  but  it's  a  good 
example  of  what  we  watch  out 
for,  as  I  said.” 

There  are  four  or  five  cate 
gorics  of  serial  rights.  Big  Jawn 
said.  First,  there  is  the  one-shot 
or  single  use  of  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  book  by  a  newspaper. 
( A  single  newspaper  pays  a  flat 
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sum,  usually  around  $300,  which 
is  predicated  almost  entirely 
upon  circulation.) 

Then  there  is  the  second  serial 
right,  granted  after  publication 
of  the  book;  and,  finally,  dif- 
erent  sorts  of  condensations. 
These  are  the  same  as  first  serial 
rights  except  they  are  in  the 
post-publication  class. 

"You  pay  mdst  for  first  serial 
rights,”  he  said.  “That’s  where 
the  big  money  is.  However,  we 
do  a  lot  more  volume  in  the  sec 
ond  rights,  which  are  divided 
into  two  phases:  sale  to  syndi¬ 
cates  and  sale  to  individual 
newspapers. 

“Let’s  take  a  for-instance. 
We'll  say  the  Daily  Telegraph 
wants  to  buy  in.  The  publisher 
signs  a  contract  saying  his  paper 
has  the  right  to  use  the  copy 
eith3r  serially  or  as  a  one-shot. 
He  buys  about  10,000  words. 
That’s  the  usual  amount  single 
papers  buy. 

“If  he  wants  first  serial  rights 
(pre-publication),  then  he  has 
exclusive  rights.  But  if  he  wants 
second  rights,  and  most  newspa¬ 
pers  favor  this,  then  we  can  sell 
our  material  again  elsewhere. 
The  paper  is  also  restricted  in 
its  geographical  distribution  and 
in  the  length  of  time  it  can  run 
the  copy.” 

The  newspaper  or  syndicate, 
he  added,  puts  up  a  certain 
amount  of  money  as  a  guarantee 
against  50%  of  total  earnings. 

It  isn’t  really  complicated,  all 
these  first  and  second  rights,  he 
said.  It's  relatively  simple.  And 
profitable. 

"Especially  when  the  world 
produces  men  like  Goebbels.  Oh, 
that  50-50!"  he  said. 
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*. .  .  has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 

,  . .  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  St.  Louis  daily. 


It  means  going  to  the  trouble  of  gathering  ^  the  news  for  ^  the 
people,  and  reporting  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happen.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  effort  and  a  strong  devotion  to  the  truth,  but  every  good 
newspaper  knows  it's  worth  it.  We've  been  doing  it  for  almost  a 
hundred  years  . . .  and  it  shows  in  our  circulation.* 
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Credit,  Don’t  Overdo 
Tele  Picture  Snatching 

By  Jerry  Walker 


PUBLISHERS  might  save  them¬ 
selves  some  legal  headaches 
if  they  would  post  on  editorial 
room  bulletin  boards  a  notice 
to  this  effect: 

“When  using  a  picture  taken 
from  a  television  tube  or  screen, 
be  sure  to  give  credit  to  the 
broadcaster;  and  don’t  use  too 
many.” 

The  advice  come^  free  of  fee, 
from  Joseph  A.  McDonald,  vice- 
president  and  general  attorney 
of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  He  has  been  making  a 
special  study  of  the  legal  prob¬ 
lems  of  television  lately;  that's 
why  his  opinion  was  sought  on 
the  question  which  is  being 
asked  in  many  an  editorial 
room. 

It  Can  Be  Done 
“Can  a  newspaper  just  help 
itself  to  a  picture  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  television  set?” 

The  boys  in  the  photographic 
departments  have  devised  the 
method  for  picking  up  pictures 
this  way.  It  involves  some 
tricky  and  ingenious  camera 
work,  but  it's  being  done  suc¬ 
cessfully;  so  much  so  that  some 
of  the  picture  syndicates  are 
playing  around  with  the  idea 
of  speeding  up  their  service  by 
copying  the  tele  images. 

McDonald  warned  that  there 
may  be  several  legal  complexi¬ 
ties,  all  depending  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  set  of  facts  in  each  case. 
Legal  principles  laid  down  in 
the  famed  AP-INS  suit  involv¬ 
ing  property  rights  in  news,  and 
again  in  the  AP  case  against 
KVOS  still  apply,  in  the  broad 
sense,  to  television  pictures, 
ABC's  Blackstone  believes. 

"Unfair  Competition" 

Aside  from  the  question  of 
property  rights,  there  is  the 
matter  of  unfair  competition. 
If  a  broadcaster  felt  he  was 
iniured  by  the  snatching  of  a 
telecast  picture  and  publication 
without  credit,  he  might  sue  the 
newspaper  or  picture  service  on 
the  ^ound  it  profited  from  an 
enterprise  in  which  he  spent 
oodles  of  brains  and  money. 

McDonald  raised  an  interest¬ 
ing  point  in  connection  with  the 
possible — “but  not  very  prob¬ 
able” — organization  of  news  pic¬ 
ture  services  by  television 
broadcasters.  This  would  create 
a  direct  competition  to  picture 
agencies  already  in  business 
and  would  undoubtedly  restrict 
their  use  of  televised  pictures. 

Credit — They  Love  It 
The  danger  of  suit  by  a  broad¬ 
caster  for  use  of  a  single  pic¬ 
ture.  obtained  from  a  television 
receiver,  is  very  remote,  Mc¬ 
Donald  opines,  if  the  newspaper 
follows  the  accepted  practice  of 
saying  where  it  got  it. 

“It's  customary,”  he  recited, 
“for  a  news  service  to  attribute 
some  information  to  a  radio 
source  and  it's  just  as  easy  to 


identify  a  picture  as  having 
been  photographed  from  an 
ABC  or  CBS  or  NBC  telecast. 
I'm  sure  no  one  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  would  interfere,  since  we 
love  to  have  newspapers  quote 
us  and  give  us  credit.” 

However,  too  great  reliance 
upon  television  to  provide  news 
pictures  could  lead  to  trouble, 
he  warned. 

As  a  case  where  a  news¬ 
paper  might  print  a  televised 
picture  without  specific  credit, 
McDonald  mentioned  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  story  showing  how 
television  has  advanced,  or  an 
example  of  some  current 
achievement. 

The  problem  of  newspaper 
reproduction  of  pictures  is  all 
quite  simple  compared  with 
legal  complexities  of  television 
contracts,  talent  contracts,  and 
such.  Under  this  heading  comes 
possible  violation  of  civil  rights, 
and  McDonald  deposes  and  says : 

“The  use  of  an  individual’s 
name  or  likeness  for  contmer- 
cial  purposes  without  his  con¬ 
sent  is  unlawful  in  a  number 
of  states.  In  New  York  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  person  whose  name 
or  likeness  is  so  used  must  be 
obtained  in  writing.  However 
the  courts  have  recognized  some 
important  exceptions  to  this 
right  of  privacy  and  it  is  well 
establish^  that  the  use  in  a 
newsreel  as  well  as  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  names  and  likenesses 
is  permissible.  It  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  news  be  current 
and  names  and  biographical 
material  may  be  used  as  part 
of  a  feature  summary  or  his¬ 
torical  review. 

“Important  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  is  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
ception  cannot  be  pressed  too 
far.  A  good  example  of  this 
was  a  travelogue  film  showing 
scenes  in  lower  New  York  in 
which  one  character  of  more 
than  passing  interest  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  'featured'  in  a  scene.  There 
was  a  slight  trace  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  holding  the  character 
up  to  public  ridicule,  and  al¬ 
though  defamation  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  lia¬ 
bility  for  using  a  name  or  photo¬ 
graph  without  consent,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  some  influence 
upon  the  court  in  reaching  its 
decision  and  in  that  case  the 
producer  was  held  liable  to  the 
individual  whose  picture  was  so 
used. 

“It  would  seem  that  anyone 
who  attends  a  public  function 
voluntarily  surrenders  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  his  right  to  be  left 
alone.  He  has  a  qualified  right 
of  privacy  but  he  certainly  does 
not  have  the  right  to  remain  un¬ 
seen.  Therefore,  pan  shots  of 
crowds  at  games  or  parades  pre¬ 
sent  no  problem  in  my  opinion 
from  this  standpoint  even  on 
sponsored  programs. 

“However,  a  rooter  at  a  ball 


game  who  was  repeatedly  shown 
in  close-ups  during  a  television 
broadcast  of  the  game,  perhaps 
in  order  to  show  his  reaction 
to  the  progress  of  the  game, 
might  have  a  cause  of  action. 
While  he  came  to  the  game  to 
see,  and  incidentally  to  be  seen, 
he  did  not  come  to  be  studied 
by  the  viewing  public  or  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  paid  performer  who 
might  have  been  engaged  for 
such  a  role. 

“No  hard  and  fast,  universal¬ 
ly  applicable,  rules  can  be  laid 
down  on  this  subject.  The  length 
of  time  devoted  to  the  shots  is 
one  test.  Another  important 
factor  is  whether  or  not  the 
subject  is  shown  in  an  uncom¬ 
plimentary  or  unflattering  light. 

I  use  the  phrase  ‘uncomplimen¬ 
tary  or  unflattering'  as  some¬ 
thing  less  objectionable  than 
'defamatory.'  Defamation  would, 
of  course,  give  rise  to  liability 
based  on  principles  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  other  media. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  speculate  on  wheth¬ 
er  an  individual  may  participate 
in  defaming  himself  via  tele¬ 
vision.  If  a  television  program 
included  a  real-life  sequence 
featuring  a  commuter  rolling  off 
his  train  some  evening  and  try¬ 
ing  unobtrusively  to  take  the 
back  way  home,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  held  up  to  public 
ridicule. 

“The  truth  is  usually  a  com¬ 
plete  defense  but  to  televise  for 
the  public's  amusement  a  small 
segment  of  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  a  relatively  blameless 
life  might  be  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  lifting  out  of  its 
context  and  publishing  some 
statement  of  the  individual 
which  in  its  fragmentary  form 
made  him  appear  ridiculous. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
commuter  happened  to  lurch 
across  the  scene  during  the  tele¬ 
vising  of  some  other  subject 
that  would  be  his  own  fault  and 
he  would  have  no  cause  of  ac- 
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tion.  The  same  result  should  t 
follow  if  that  rooter  at  the  ball  [ 
game  had  a  blonde  with  him.’’  f 

Random  Notes  on  Tele 
NBC’s  East  Coast  television  net¬ 
work  recently  dramatized  the 
history  of  telecasting  from  the 
year  1873!  .  .  .  Output  of  tele 
receivers  hit  a  new  high  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  30,001.  .  .  .  Scripps-How- 
ard  Radio,  Inc.  expects  to  have 
its  Cincinnati  tele  station  in 
operation  next  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  The 
station  to  be  built  by  the  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle 
will  be  an  NBC  affiliate.  .  . 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  Co 
has  applied  for  tele  permit 
ready  to  invest  $100,000.  .  . 
Tele  is  being  added  to  the  St. 
Louis  { Mo. )  Globe-Democrat 
radio  activities.  .  .  .  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer’s  WFIL-'TV 
has  revised  rates  to  basic  $300 
an  hour  for  live  broadcasts  and 
$150  for  films. 

■ 

Anniversary  Party 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Times 
Union  employes  and  their  famil¬ 
ies  will  mark  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  newspaper  March 
15  at  a  dinner^ance.  The  event 
will  recall  merger  of  the  Union 
&  Advertiser  with  the  Evening 
Times  by  Frank  Gannett  in 
1918.  Among  employes  who 
have  served  the  organization 
the  entire  period  are  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Frank  A.  Roberts, 
Chief  Editorial  Writer  Ralph  P. 
Webster,  Drama  Critic  Amy 
Croughton,  Adman  Harold 
Beachner  and  William  F.  But¬ 
ler,  promotion. 
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‘A  Mother’s  Tragedy'  Photo 
Wins  Top  E&P  Contest  Prize 


four-yard  line  to  h 
Army  for  first 
years.  •  M 

The  judges  ^ 
White,  Jr., 

York  Dailv^^^ 
Crandeix, 

York  V 
East*- 


Judges  Pick  Drowning  Scene 
As  Best  1947  News  Picture 


the  sixth, 

FREELANCE  photographers  legs,  suddenly  hoisted  one  of 
were  out  of  the  running  in  her  riTi  n  iMg  Tin  nn  jhr  tabl£__Hi3aSi 
the  Ninth  Annual  Editor  &  anAjwjfcfflr” What's  she  got  fPecta*jr.t 


cover  as  a  red  steer  goes  on  a 
rampage  through  Jhe  streets.^ 

Jerry  of 


P(W**  PoHo 


the  Ninth  Annual  Editor  &  anAjslirfflr^Vhat's  she  got  speeiij 

Publisher  News  Photo  Contest,  J»*ffaven’t  got?”  «*agg| 

in  the  opinion  of  the  same  fivrfr  The  first,  second  and  third  Y»eft  J 
judges  who  last  year  honoredf  place  winners  were  serviced  by  I  X 
them  for  having  taken  two  ottfc  the  Associated  Press.  • 

of  the  three  best  news  picturMrW  The  following  six  pictures 

During  the  past  year,  profes-  ^^yed  honorable  mentioris-''MiL^  ^ 
sional  news  photographers  once 

more  asserted  themselves  as  having  wJtMu^siww-, , 
leading  lensmen,  with  Paul  “Po***  PoHo 
Calverc  of  the  Los  Angeles  nee 
(Calif.)  Times  pacing  fellow 
craftsmen. 

His  “A  Mother's 
was  awarded  the  first  prS-^P^^ 

$150.  His  poignant 
at  a  California 
shows  a 

^  ANd  AGAIN- 

Associated  Press  member  newspapers 
made  these  dramatic,  prize-winning  pictures 
available  FIRST  to  Associated  Press  newsphoto 
subscribers  . . .  Such  cooperation . . .  plus  WIRE- 
PHOTO’S  vast  network  facilities  .  .  .  assures 
Associated  Press  members  of  consistently 
superior  picture  coverage. 

In  behalf  of  Its  members.  The  Associated 
Press  congratulates  Photographers  Paul 
Calvert,  Jack  Teehan  and  Walter  Kelleher. 


tailoh^^ 


Photo  by  Paul  Colvorl, 
loi  Angoloi  TImot. 


Photo  by  Jock  Toohon, 

Koono  (N.H.)  Evonino  Sontinol. 


Photo  by  Walter  Kollohor, 
Now  York  Daily  Nowi. 
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DL  Weilu  Wenu,rial  Xcture 


Alert  Press  Is  Vital 
During  World  Unrest 


IN  “a  bewildering  world  ...  of 

overturned  economics,  of  ten- 
iastic  political  expediencies,  of 
dlzziiy  rocking  social  habits,”  it 
becomes  vitally  important  that 
new^apers  —  along  with  other 
publications  and  the  radio — 
recognize  their  primary  mission 
is  the  preservation  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

This  is  the  thought  voiced  by 
drove  Patterson,  ^itor-in-chief, 
Toledo  Blade,  in  the  annual 
Don  R.  Mellett  lecture,  prepared 
for  delivery  March  13  at  Boston 
University’s  Founder’s  Day  pro¬ 
gram. 

“Three  major  responsibilities,” 
he  said,  “form  the  base  from 
which  today’s  newspaper  ought, 
in  conscience,  to  take  off  on 
its  mission. 

Slanted  Story  Worst  Crime 

“First,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  newspaper  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  the  people  shall  know. 
With  information  denied,  they 
dwell  in  darkness.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  calls  for  complete 
objectivity  in  the  news  columns. 
There  is  no  crime  committed  in 
the  field  of  Journalism,  not  even 
super-lurid  sensationalism,  not 
even  general  inaccuracy,  that 
is  more  subversive  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  free  press,  more 
indefensible  than  the  crime  of 
slanting  the  news  to  meet  a 
publisher’s  policy.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  are  a  few  so-called 
great  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  publishers  of  which  con¬ 
trive  to  have  their  slants,  their 
angles,  their  very  special  hopes 
and  fears  and  aspirations,  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  what  ought 
t<'  be  an  objective  news  story. 
.  .  .  The  departure  from  objec¬ 
tive  writing  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  not  only  makes  a  tragic 
mockery  of  a  free  press  but 
creates  a  vicious  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Journalistic  gang¬ 
sters.  .  .  . 

Press  Broadens  Each  World 

'Today’s  newspaper  puts  us 
all  into  a  wide,  new  world.  It 
gives  us  the  fascinating  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  an  immeasurably 
larger  life.  It  is  the  broad 
window  —  this  newspaper  —  at 
which  we  sit  with  a  kind  of 
breathlessness,  and  watch  the 
astonishing  drama  men  play 
now  upon  the  earth.  Today, 
through  the  window  of  your 
paper,  you  look  upon  an  amaz¬ 
ing  procession.  .  .  . 

“From  that  window  of  yours 
you  see  the  drama  of  a  changing 
world.  .  .  .  The  great  acquain¬ 
tanceship  even  includes  the 
shape  of  things  to  come. 

Must  Voice  All  Views 

“I  come  now  to  the  second  of 
the  major  responsibilities — the 
duty  of  publishers  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  leadership,  to  see  that 
their  newspapers  are  honestly 
representative  of  the  people  as 
a  whole  and  not  of  special  in¬ 
terests,  to  deserve  the  freedom 


of  the  press,  and  to  march  with 
endless  zeal  toward  the  goal  of 
the  public  welfare.  .  .  . 

“The  current  of  the  American 
newspaper  can  flow  like  a  great 
river  across  our  America.  It 
can  develop  the  immeasurable 
force  of  public  opinion.  It  can 
make  rich  the  minds  of  men. 
The  American  newspaper,  in  its 
insistence  upon  competence  in 
public  office,  in  the  sting  of 
valid  criticism,  renders  a  vigi¬ 
lant  and  a  continuing  service. 
It  is  the  citizen’s  only  complete 
check  upon  his  government.  It 
must  free  the  facts.  It  must 
light  the  path  to  happier  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

“The  failure  of  some  editors, 
publishers  and  owners  to  make 
their  papers  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people,  truly  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare,  to  earn 
the  right  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they, 
too,  like  so  many  of  their  critics, 
think  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  is  something  that  in¬ 
herently  or  by  seizure  or  in 
some  other  fashion  belongs  to 
them  and  to  them  alone.  A  free 
press  is  vastly  more  than  a  meal 
ticket  for  publishers.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  something 
granted  to  the  people,  and  it  is 
forever  within  the  power  of  the 
people  to  change  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

How  to  Stay  Free! 

“I  wonder  if  a  summary  of 
the  extended  and  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  free  press  that  has 
been  so  widely  carried  on  of 
late  would  not  come  down  to 
these  four  simple  conclusions: 

( 1 )  Newspaper  publishers  will 
have  fredom  of  the  press  so 
long  as  they  deserve  it  through 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 

(2)  A  newspaper  can  rise  no 
higher  than  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  its  owner. 

( 3 )  With  conscientious,  public¬ 
serving  newspaper  owners,  we 
shall  not  lose  the  value  of  the 
press  in  America.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  for  building  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

(4)  If  we  do  not  lose  the 
value,  we  shall  not  lose  the  free¬ 
dom. 

Sound  Business  Helps 

“Freedom  of  the  press  can  be 
destroyed  by  economic  strang¬ 
ulation,  just  as  surely  as  it  can 
be  destroyed  by  political  ac¬ 
tion.  ...  As  an  editor  I  make 
no  apology  for  suggesting  to 
businessmen  that  they  advertise. 
When  we  have  no  advertising 
they  will  have  no  business. 
When  they  have  no  business, 
there  will  be  no  free  enterprise. 
And  when  there  is  no  free  enter¬ 
prise,  democracy  will  have 
perished  here  as  it  has  perished 
in  so  much  of  Europe. 

“And  now  to  the  third  and 
final  of  the  three  major  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  I  have  chosen  to 
discuss.  The  hour  has  come 


for  the  publishers  of  this  coim- 
try  to  sense  the  high  desir¬ 
ability,  the  vital  duty,  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  specific,  a  constructive,  a 
practical  effort  to  raise  the 
standards  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
such  an  ideal,  such  a  purpose,  is 
right  now  being  translated  into 
actuality.  The  American  Press 
Institute,  a  project  of  American 
publishers,  is  in  its  second  year 
of  service  to  the  working  press, 
to  the  men  who  determine  the 
standards  of  our  Journalism. 

The  seminars  of  the  Institute 
are  having  a  profound  effect  on 
the  thinking  and  on  the  product 
of  the  editors  .  .  .  and  others 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
participate  in  the  courses. 

“Ordinary,  uninspired  news¬ 
papers  can  no  longer  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  a  confused 
worid.  Journalism  needs  new 
techniques,  new  spiritual  con¬ 
viction  and  new  inspiration. 
The  American  Press  Institute  is 
providing  all  this.  Newspaper¬ 
men  ne^  to  be  infused  with 
new  ideas  and  new  confidence. 
Publishers  are  facing  this  new 
responsibility. 

“To  summarize:  American 
newspapers  are  confronted  by 
these  three  major  responsibil¬ 
ities.  First,  to  provide  objective 
reporting  and  to  furnish  the 
people  with  unslanted  facts. 
Second,  to  represent  the  whole 
people  and  not  special  interests, 
to  assume  the  task  of  interpre¬ 
tation  and  leadership,  and  to 
deserve,  by  moral  behavior,  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Third,  to 
Join  in  a  constructive,  specific 
and  practical  effort  to  raise  their 
own  standards.” 


WaUa  WaUa 
Extols  Area 
In  216  Pages 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  —  a 
three-pound  edition  was  used 
to  describe  the  annual  progress 
here  in  the  “valley  they  liked 
so  well  they  named  it  twice." 

The  issue,  first  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion  printed  in  the  new  plant 
and  with  the  new  equipment 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Union-Bul¬ 
letin,  proved  a  tribute  both  to 
the  industry  of  the  area  and 
of  the  newspaper.  It  totalled 
216  pages,  all  standard-size  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  tabloid  sections  of 
36  pages. 

Planned  in  mid-December 
and  with  the  actual  press  run 
starting  six  weeks  ahead  of  Feb. 
22  publication,  work  was  ex¬ 
pedited  by  the  newly-activaW 
Union-Bulletin  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  John  G.  Kelly,  pub¬ 
lisher,  stated. 

Every  factor  in  the  develop 
ment  of  ffie  area  was  described 
in  the  edition,  Frank  G.  Mit¬ 
chell,  general  manager,  ob¬ 
served.  The  editorial  content 
totalled  550  columns  of  type 
cuts. 

Major  sections  were  devoted 
to  civic  and  educational  prog¬ 
ress;  agriculture,  with  stress  on 
the  county’s  5,724,660  bushel 
wheat  crop,  the  Hanford  Project 
area  of  a  $50,000,000  annud 
payroll;  home  and  construction; 
food  processing;  neighboring 
cities,  and  Washington  and  Che- 
gon  industries. 


CrafIiimTtop  sheet 

Engravers  have  long  recognized  the 
economy  of  Craftint  Top  Sheet  for  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  get  mechanical  shading 
.  .  .  Craftint  Top  Sheet  is  a  thin  overlay  film 
with  opaque  patterns  for  shading  either  on 
the  drawing  or  the  negative  .  .  .  Undesired 
screen  is  merely  rubbed  off  with  a  stump  or 
orange  stick  .  .  .  Available  in  60  patterns  in 
both  black  and  white. 

for  pattern  chart  and  sample  kit. 

THE  CRAFTINT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1235  EAST  152nd  STREET  •  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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Here  in  Boston  we  hove  carried  the  greatest 
volume  of  total  paid  advertising  every  year  for 
21  straight  years.  And  1947  was  the  largest  in 
history  —  a  whopping  23,345,760  lines. 


With  continued  leadership  in  total  linage,  for 
practically  every  category  aaoss  the  board,  we 
also  show  the  way  in  gains  as  well.  For  instance,  in 
1947  the  Herald-Traveler  led  all  Boston  papers  in 
total  Retail  by  about  4  million  lines  over  the  second 
paper.  And  our  1947  gain  in  this  key  classification 
was  the  greatest  in  the  dty,  as  well. 


The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  offers  you  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  that  has  long  held  No.  1  spot  in  its 
home  market  and  that  is  a  ranking  member  of  the 
blue-ribbon  group  nationally; 


In  the  national  picture,  too,  the  Herald-Traveler 
habitually  out-ranks  some  of  the  greatest  papers 
in  the  country.  For  in  1947,  in  total  General 
Advertising,  the  morning  Herald  ranked  third  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Times,  while 
the  evening  Traveler  was  second  only  to  the 
Chicago  News.  So  the  space-buyer’s  lot  Is  an  easy 
one  in  Boston  —  the  Herald-Traveler  —  No.  1  on 
the  list,  now  as  always. 


Represented  nationally  by  George  A.  McDevitt  Company 
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Wheelchair  Cage  Tilt 
Proves  Worthy  Deed 

By  Campbell  Watson 


OAKLAND,  Calif. — Behind  the 

appearance  of  “wheelchair 
basketball"  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  March  10  lies  a  story  of 
newspaper  promotion  and  a.ert- 
ness  for  service. 

It  was  last  May  when  Dr. 
Gerald  Gray,  then  a  Naval  medi¬ 
cal  officer,  turned  to  his  home¬ 
town  paper  for  help.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  get  a  basketball  game  for 
his  ‘‘Rolling  Devils”  with  the 
Oakland  Bittners,  the  1947  AAU 
champions.  Would  the  Tribune 
help? 

The  Tribune  would,  he  was 
assured  by  Walter  Brown,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  as  soon  as  Dr. 
Gray  told  how  his  team  was 
composed  of  veterans  with  spine 
injuries  which  rendered  them 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 

Brown  made  a  personal  trip 
to  the  Navy  Hospital  at  Corona, 
in  Southern  California,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  report  which  won 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
game  from  J.  R.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Tribune  immediate¬ 
ly  mobilized  in  support  of  a 
benefit  contest  in  the  Oakland 
Auditorium. 

Project  Born  oi  Despair 

Brown’s  report,  in  brief,  was 
of  a  harassed  Dr.  Gray  worried 
about  the  mental  despair  of  his 
patients,  who  include  some  of 
the  most  decorated  men  of  the 
war.  He  saw  paraplegics  from 
nearby  Birmingham  Hospital 
play  basketball  and  initiated 
the  game  at  Corona. 

Many  of  the  veterans  were 
past  cage  stars,  and  the  wheel¬ 
chair  sport  took  ho.d.  Dr.  Gray’s 
team  had  played  the  University 
of  California  and  St.  Mary’s,  and 
he  felt  sure  a  contest  with  the 
Bittners  would  give  them  a 
“lift"  which  would  change  the 
outlook  for  his  patients. 

With  the  game  scheduled,  the 
Tribune  met  the  Rolling  Devils 
with  open  arms  and  a  motion 
picture  camera  when  the  team 
arrived  by  Navy  plane  at  Oak¬ 
land  Airport.  J.  R.  Knowland, 
Jr.,  assistant  publisher,  was  head 
of  the  reception  party.  Already 
reams  of  promotion  had  been 
printed  on  the  forthcoming  con¬ 
test. 


I.  R.  Knowland.  leH,  publisher  of 
Oakland  Tribune,  presents  a  check 
for  complete  proceeds  oi  wheel* 
chair  basketball  game  to  Lt.  Wil¬ 
liam  O'Connell,  coach  of  the 
original  Rolling  Devila. 


The  resu.ts  are  happy  history 
now.  The  Bittners,  playing  in 
wheelchairs,  were  no  match  for 
the  visitors,  and  the  Tribune 
publisher  presented  the  Devils 
with  a  $2800  check,  the  com¬ 
plete  proceeds  less  Federal 
taxes  of  a  game  before  a  packed 
auditorium. 

Proceeds  Pay  for  Aid 
“It  was  one  of  those  things 
which  seemed  to  click  all  the 
way  around,"  was  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Gray  to  E&P  as  he  told 
of  the  new  confidence  which 
came  to  the  hospitalized  vet¬ 
erans.  The  check  went  for  Ca¬ 
nadian  crutches,  but  the  mental 
benefits  were  more  important. 

“Most  all  the  members  of  that 
team  graduated  into  civilian 
iife,"  was  the  way  Dr.  Gray  de¬ 
scribed  the  transition. 

That  also  established  wheel¬ 
chair  basketball,  and  the  scope 
of  the  move  to  aid  those  still 
"at  war"  has  spread  over  the 
country.  The  motion  picture  of 
the  team’s  activities  which  the 
Tribune  made  is  now  being 
shown  in  hospitals  of  District 
12 — California,  Arizona  and  Ne¬ 
vada — of  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Sending  Team  to  Garden 
Los  Angeles  newspapermen 
raised  money  to  send  another 
team — this  from  Birmingham 
Hospital,  near  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
— East  for  the  Garden  appear¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Gray  has  hopes  the 
move  will  expand.  He  visual¬ 
izes  an  entire  village  for  par- 
alegics.  This  would  be  specially 
designed  for  and  operated  by 
the  former  lads  without  hope. 

Graduates  of  that  first  Rolling 
Devil  team  are  now  active  as 
teachers,  lawyers,  and  in  other 
vocations;  one  is  raising  horses. 

“This  shows  what  an  alert 
newspaper  can  do.  given  a  job 
to  put  over.”  said  Brown.  ‘"Iffie 
job  is  continuing.  The  film  is 
being  shown  in  veterans  hos¬ 
pitals  now.  It  has  been  shown 
to  service  clubs  and  civic 
groups,  taking  with  it  the  real¬ 
ization  the  war  is  not  over.” 


Promotion  Paper 

Yuma,  Ariz. — The  Sundial,  a 
four-page  tabloid  designed  for 
distribution  to  local  business 
houses,  is  again  being  published 
by  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun  after  a 
war-bom  absence.  Plans  call  for 
monthly  publication.  First  Ls- 
sue  calls  attention  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  reorganized  ad  depart¬ 
ment  under  Sam  Siclliano. 


Express  Speed 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — A  Page  One 
editorial  in  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman  of  March  1  said  “Yon¬ 
kers  Needs  Better  Railroad  Ser¬ 
vice.”  A  Page  One  story  on 
March  2  carried  the  heading: 
“Soap  Squad  Cleaning  Up  De¬ 
pot — New  York  Central  Leaps 
Into  Action;  Check  on  Train 
Schedules  Begins.” 


82  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

Gain  or 

1946 

1947 

Loss 

or  Loss 

National  . 

62,303,042 

14,157.498 

G 

29.4% 

Local  . 

.  266.330,986 

311.644,815 

45,313.829 

G 

Classified  . . . . . 

.  77,234.100 

86.753.962 

9,519,862 

G 

Total  . 

.  391,710,630 

460,701,819 

68,991,189 

G 

17.6% 

G 

National  . 

290  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 

— 

.  137.816,870 

177,499,321 

39.682.451 

G 

28.8% 

Local  . 

.  931,997,851 

1,115,221,322 

183,223.471 

G 

19.7% 

Q 

Classified  . 

.  218.391.208 

253,997,641 

35.606.433 

G 

16.3% 

Total  . 

.  1,288,205,929 

1,546,718,284 

258,512,355 

G 

20.1% 

G 

National  . 

105  SU.NDAY 

'  NEWSPAPERS 

.  8,741,959 

14,565.339 

5,823,380 

G 

66.6% 

0 

Ix>cal  . 

. .  151,942,999 

182,527.601 

30,584,602 

G 

20.1% 

Classified  . 

.  27,831,395 

32,519,746 

4,688,351 

G 

16.8% 

Cf 

Total  . 

.  188.516.353 

229.612,686 

41,096,333 

G 

21.8% 

G 

National  . 

GRAND  TOTALS 

.  194.704,373 

254.367.702 

59.663,329 

G 

30.6% 

Ct 

Local  . 

.  1,350,271,836 

1.609,393,738 

259,121,902 

G 

19.2% 

G 

Classified  .... 

.  323,456,703 

373.271.349 

49,814,646 

G 

15.4% 

Q 

Total  . 

.  1.868,432,912 

2.237,032,789 

368,599,877 

G 

19.7% 

G 

Small  Dailies  Gain 
19.7%  Linage  in  ’47 


TOTAL  advertiscing  linage  of 

small  dailies  increased  19.7% 
in  1947  over  1946,  as  compared 
to  a  16.1%  increase,  for  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  (recorded  by 
Media  Records)  revealing  that 
the  growth  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  volume  was  distributed 
among  all  newspapers. 

According  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  annual  survey  of  small 
dailies’  linage,  national  ( gen¬ 
eral)  advertising  showed  the 
largest  percentage  increase  in 
this  field.  Whereas,  national 
was  up  18.1%  in  the  Media  Re¬ 
cords  figures,  it  was  ahead 
30.6%  in  the  small  dailies  sur¬ 
vey.  Local  advertising  on  the 
small  dailies  was  ahead  19.2%  in 
1947,  compared  to  the  retail 
classification  gain  of  16.1%  in 
the  metropolitan  field.  Classified 
was  ahead  15.4%  among  small 
dailies,  compared  to  11.8%  in 
the  Media  Records  figures. 

82  A.M.,  290  P.M.,  105  Sunday 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  sur¬ 
vey  included  82  morning  news¬ 
papers,  290  evenings  and  105 
Sundays.  This  is  approximately 
the  same  number  of  newspapers 
included  in  the  1946  report. 
Percentages  are  figured  on  the 
actual  1946  and  1947  linage  of 
the  reporting  newspapers  and 
not  by  the  totals  recorded  in  the 
last  report. 

In  the  morning  field,  small 


THE  IDEA  IS . . . 

The  idea  of  the  Sunday  Sun’s 
successful  “Magazine”  is:  pictures 
that  tell  stories,  and  words  that 
paint  pictures.  One  thousand¬ 
line  page  size,  printed  in  com¬ 
pelling  gravure,  “Magazine”  cre¬ 
ates  interest  from  front  to  back 
cover.  It’s  a  great  “national”  buy 
with  great  local  impact. 

"MAGAZINE" 

published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


dailies  noted  an  increase  of 
17.6%  in  total  linage.  National 
was  ahead  29.4%;  local  17%;  and 
classified  12.3%. 

In  the  evening  field,  total  lin¬ 
age  was  up  20.1%.  National 
gained  28.8%;  local  was  up 
19.7%;  and  classified  was  ahead 
16.3%. 

Sunday  papers  in  the  small 
daily  field,  had  a  total  linage 
increase  of  21.8%  in  1947  over 
1946.  National  linage  was  up 
66.6%;  local  was  up  20.1 7o;  and 
classified  gained  16.8%. 


BAHA'f 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 


11. 


THIS  WORLD  ERA  revolves  around 
one  central  Figure — Baha’u’llah.  He 
has  revealed  its  goal,  defined  its 
truths,  inscribed  its  laws  and  sum¬ 
moned  mankind  to  fulfill  its  destiny. 

Baha'u'llah  was  born  in  Persia  on 
November  12,  1817.  He  died  at 

Akka,  Palestine,  May  29,  1892. 

Fony  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  exile  and  prison.  From  Teheran 
to  Baghdad,  thence  to  Constantinople, 
to  Adiianuple  and  finally  to  the  Holy 
land  he  walked  the  path  of  supreme 
sacrifice  distinguishing  the  Prophet 
of  God  from  the  false  leaders  of  men. 

Baha’u’llah  recreated  the  nature  of 
religion,  making  it  the  agency  of 
world  order  and  the  last  hope  of  a 
distraaed  people.  His  words  re¬ 
kindle  the  spent  fires  of  worship. 
Their  majesty  and  power  convey 
nobility.  Their  healing  restores  the 
power  of  truth  and  love  to  the  sick 
soul. 


Baha’i  literature 
free  on  request 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

S3A  Shorldan  Road,  Wilmatta,  IIHnoii 
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W ill  there  be  a  ‘‘fuel  famine” 
for  America’s  coal  users? 

less  for  lack  of  coal— even  though  not  all  of  them 
were  always  able  to  get  the  kind  of  coal  they 
preferred. 

This  huge  coal  output  made  it  possible  not  only 
to  provide  for  our  own  tremendous  needs,  but  also 
to  ship  overseas  our  full  quota  of  coal  for  Euro¬ 
pean  relief  and  reconstruction. 

The  high  level  of  production  attained  by  the 
American  coal  industry  is  the  result  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  both  foresight  and  skill. 

The  foresight  of  mine  managements,  and  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
recent  years,  has  made  possible  the  mechanization 
of  America’s  coal  mines.  And  the  skill  of  American 
miners  has  made  possible  the  efficient  operation 
of  modern  mining  machinery. 

In  1948  and  the  future— as  in  1947  and  the  past 
—when  men  and  management  work  together, 
America  can  count  on  coal! 

★  ★  ★ 

Editors  &  Publishers!  The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Mining  Towns,”  a  book  containing  over  100  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  book  or  if  you  desire  ad¬ 
ditional  copies,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask  for  them.  We  shall  also  be  glad 
to  send  you  on  request  the  booklets,  “Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal”  and  “Glossary 
of  Coal  Mining  Terms.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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The  answer  to  that  question  is  “No”— with  one 
important  reservation. 

There  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  for  everyone  who  needs  it  throughout 
1948— barring  work  interruptions  due  to  strikes. 

Currently,  bituminous  coal  is  being  produced 
at  a  rate  never  before  attained  in  history.  In  1947 
no  less  than  620  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
were  mine'd  in  America— the  greatest  output  of 
coal  in  any  single  year  in  any  country  on  earth! 
This  was  achieved  without  Government  controls 
and  without  a  dollar  of  Government  subsidy. 

Throughout  the  entire  country,  not  a  single  fac¬ 
tory  or  steel  mill  was  forced  to  close  down  during 
the  year  1947  for  want  of  coal . . .  not  a  single 
public  utility  lacked  coal  to  generate  electricity . . . 
not  a  single  coal-burning  railroad  locomotive 
stopped  running  because  coal  was  not  available 
. . .  not  a  single  home  or  place  of  business  was  heat- 
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SOME  COURAGE  LEFT 

THIRTEEN  more  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  small  handful  who 
display  enough  courage  to  actively  oppose 
the  destructive  tactics  of  their  leaders. 
These  13  resigned  from  the  union  object¬ 
ing  “to  the  poacy  of  the  officers  of  ITU 
in  their  refusal  to  obey  the  laws  of  our 
nation.”  Others  are  waging  the  fight  in¬ 
side  the  union  to  depose  the  leaders  who 
have  led  them  into  their  present  disastrous 
position. 

More  than  100  mailers  have  resigned  in 
Baltimore. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  ITU  members 
are  being  herded  around  like  sheep  by 
their  international  officers  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  an  untenable  position — with  the 
government,  employers,  public  and  es 
pecially  their  own  members — and  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  create  more  confusion  to 
camouflage  that  which  they  have  already 
wrecked. 

The  balk  of  the  80,000  ITU  members 
are  now  in  a  spot.  Their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by 
Woodruff  Randolph  at  the  convention  last 
summer.  The  members  never  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  policy  now  being 
followed.  Only  after  this  policy  has 
threatened  the  union  with  destruction  are 
the  members  asked  for  their  opinion — 
and  that  opinion  amounts  to  a  pledge  for 
financial  support  to  save  the  union.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  his  crew  care  little  whether 
the  rank  and  file  members  approve  of 
their  maneuvering.  All  they  want  is  the 
money  to  get  out  of  the  hole  they  have 
already  fallen  into  and  more  money  to 
continue  the  same  misguided  policy. 

What  has  happened  since  Randolph  took 
over  the  ITU? 

More  than  four  thousand  members  have 
lost  their  jobs  on  newspapers  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  plants. 

In  at  least  six  newspaper  shops  the  ITU 
is  out  for  good.  Seeing  no  possibility  of 
agreement  with  the  union  under  its  pres¬ 
ent  policy  and  leadership,  managements 
reorganized  their  composing  rooms  on  a 
non-union  basis.  Practically  all  of  these 
newspapers  trained  green  crews.  Some  of 
them  are  now  getting  more  production 
from  less  men  with  only  two  years  train¬ 
ing  than  they  formerly  got  from  union 
printers  with  six  years  or  more  ITU  ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  training.  In  one  shop, 
a  young  woman  is  handling  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  copy  desk  and  setting  all  heads, 
doing  the  work  it  formerly  took  three 
union  men  to  perform.  It  makes  the  ITU 
with  all  its  featherbedding  look  sick. 

In  the  larger  cities  when  a  strike  vote 
has  been  taken,  all  members  have  voted 
on  whether  one  group  should  go  out — as 
if  Woolworth  should  vote  for  Sears  to 
strike.  Where  is  the  justice  in  that? 

The  balance  of  ITU  members  now  work¬ 
ing  are  paying  in  excess  of  7%  of  their 
gross  earnings  to  support  the  policy  of 
their  leaders  which  has  accomplished 
nothing  but  chaos  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  and  the  loss  of  jobs.  If  there  is  a  walk¬ 
out  in  the  New  York  job  shops  4,000 
more  printers  will  be  out  of  work  and 
the  7%  now  collected  from  each  member 


Lord.  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief. — 
Mark.  IX;  24. 


will  probably  be  boosted  to  10%  or  more. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  group  of  ITU  members  to 
realize  whither  Randolph  is  leading  them. 
A  few  more  of  them  may  wake  up.  If 
they  don't  all  wake  up,  ITU  members  are 
going  to  have  a  front  row  seat  for  the 
grand  finale  in  the  spectacular  breakup 
of  what  was  once  a  strong,  proud  and 
responsible  union.  Employers  cannot  long 
tolerate  costly  delaying,  inefficient,  ir¬ 
responsible  unions.  They  will  find  other 
methods  of  production.  Employers  wel¬ 
come  association  with  honest,  sane  and 
responsible  union  leadership  as  they  have 
proven  time  again  in  the  past. 

GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

WHEN  plans  were  first  announced  more 
than  a  year  ago  for  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Information  at  Geneva 
no  one  anticipated  the  deteriorated  state 
to  which  international  relations  and  world 
affairs  would  have  fallen  when  the  time 
set  for  the  conference  arrived. 

Such  a  world  conference  was  a  good 
idea  then.  It  still  is.  But  the  time  is 
not  propitious.  Nevertheless,  plans  have 
been  made,  an  agenda  formulated  and  a 
provisional  covenant  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  drafted  by  a  United  Nations 
subcommittee.  The  American  delegation 
sails  for  Europe  this  week.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  open  March  23. 

Few  experts,  if  any,  believe  the  Geneva 
conference  will  accomplish  a  world  wide 
agreement  in  the  cause  for  world  freedom 
of  information.  Hopes  for  the  attainment 
of  that  ideal  are  presently  at  the  lowest 
ebb  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Then  there 
was  the  desire  for  peace  and  world  co¬ 
operation.  People  spoke  in  ideals.  Since 
then  we  have  witnessed  the  malignant 
spread  of  totalitarianism. 

In  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  we 
have  discovered  that  Russia  and  her 
satellites  are  not  talking  about  the  same 
thing  as  we  are  when  discussing  freedom 
of  the  press  and  freedom  of  information. 
Practically  insoluble  differences  in  defini¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  terms  have  ap 
peared. 

Perhaps  some  day  the  ideal  of  world 
freedom  of  information  may  be  attained. 
Today,  this  month,  this  year  it  will  be 
one  short  step  forward  if  those  nations 
where  human  freedom  still  exists,  as  we 
know  it,  would  band  together  in  bilateral 
or  multilateral  treaties  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  encroachments  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  other  basic  human  rights.  * 


cmc.  UP  25%  SINCE  '40 

THE  census  bureau  announced  this  week 
that  U.S.  population  reached  a  new 
high  of  145,340,000  at  the  end  of  1947  and 
that  last  year  was  the  biggest  single  year 
of  growth  in  history.  A  record  number 
of  births,  3,908,000,  were  recorded  in  ’47, 
a  continued  low  death  rate  and  a  net  im¬ 
migration  of  215,000  persons  helped  the 
increase.  Net  gain  over  1946  was  2,667,000 
persons  exceeding  the  previous  record  rise, 
attained  in  1946,  by  400,000. 

It  happened  that  total  daily  newspaper 
circulations  also  reached  a  record  high  in 
1947,  although  the  net  increase  over  the 
previous  year  was  not  a  record  gain. 
Many  critics  claim  that  increasing  news¬ 
paper  circulations  are  not  indicative  of 
public  approval  for  the  medium,  as  we 
have  often  stated.  They  charge  circula¬ 
tions  haven't  kept  up  with  the  growth  of 
population. 

Let's  look  at  the  figures. 

The  1947  census  figure  was  a  gain  of 
1.86%  over  1946.  Newspaper  circulations 
increased  1.46%  that  year  to  a  total  of 
51,673,276. 

At  the  same  time  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  U.S.  population  increased  10.4%, 
or  13,700.000  persons  between  April  1, 
1940,  and  Jan.  1,  1948. 

Daily  newspaper  circulations  in  that 
period  increased  10,541,665,  or  25.6%. 

Increases  in  Sunday  circulations  are 
even  more  phenomenal.  In  1947  Sunday 
circulations  were  up  3.4%  over  1946  and 
they  had  increased  39.4%  over  1940. 

Newspapers  have  done  a  good  job  of 
keeping  pace  with,  and  even  staying  ahead 
of,  the  population  growth  trend. 

QUICK  REPLY  NEEDED 

LABOR  unions  have  attempted  in  the  past 
to  influence  the  color  of  news  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers.  In  St.  Louis  not  so 
long  ago  the  pressmen's  local  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  tell  a  newspaper  what 
it  could  print  about  a  controversy  in  which 
both  were  involved.  In  Maine  the  mari¬ 
time  union  tried  to  force  a  newspaper  to- 
drop  a  columnist.  It  doesn't  happen  often. 
It  shouldn't  happen  at  all. 

Last  week  in  Buffalo  the  Industrial 
Union  Council  (CIO)  took  up  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  union  leader  against  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  and  one  of  its  re¬ 
porters.  The  union  leader  complained  of  a 
story  concerning  his  leadership  in  a  slow¬ 
down  movement  among  garbage  collectors. 
He  said  the  story  was  correct  but  the 
News  was  anti-labor  to  print  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  men  engaging  in  the  slow¬ 
down  had  a  tendency  to  hurry  up  toward 
the  end  of  the  day  in  an  effort  to  finish 
and  go  home. 

The  CIO  executive  board  presented  the 
complaint  to  the  council,  which  turned  it 
over  to  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
“for  action”  because  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  story  is  a  member  of  the  guild. 

It  should  take  the  guild — both  the  Buf¬ 
falo  local  and  the  ANG — no  time  at  all 
to  issue  a  flat  repudiation  of  such  action 
by  the  CIO  and  a  clear  definition  of  its 
union  policy  in  keeping  hands  off  the  copy 
produced  by  its  members. 
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World^s  Greatest  Romance 

THREATENED! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

?!0  EAST  4!nd  street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


serious  illness.  Mr.  Per-  circulation  department,  Detroit 
confined  to  the  hospital  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  has  re- 
ee  weeks  after  being  signed  to  have  a  fling  at  profes¬ 
sional  baseball.  On  March  15 
he  will  begin  spring  training 
with  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  farm 
club  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  thP 

Hg  hdci  a  chance  to  00  riirectlv  of  tno  Southern  Confer* 

to  California  with  the  White  Sports  Writers  Association. 

Sox  but  declined,  saying  he'd  Thomas  B.  Watkins,  Char- 
prefer  to  get  there  the  hard  way.  lotte  (N.  C.)  News  reporter,  has 
Guy  P.  Gannett,  head  of  the  been  appointed  publicity  direc- 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  of 

Maine,  has  been  elect^  presi-  Pajgn  of  Charts  M  Johnson 
dent  of  the  Maine  Aviation  ^ 

Trades  Association,  formerly  the  years  Watkins  was  reporter  for 
Maine  Airport  Operators  Asso-  Observer, 

ciation.  The  group  will  affiliate  Charles  B.  Markham,  an  as- 
with  the  National  association,  sistant  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Roger  V.  Snow,  Jr.,  aviation  News,  has  been  made  director 
reporter  for  the  Portland  ( Me. )  of  research  and  publicity  for 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  was  America. 

named  publicity  director.  William  A.  McClung,  city  ed- 

Nina  Davis  has  joined  the  itor.  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
general  advertising  staff  of  the  Daily  Advance,  has  accepted  a 
Portland  (  Ore. )  Journal. 


PERSONAL 

mention 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


.  »»  A  t:*  ^jji.  j  XlANbON  XV.  OlblV, 

the  Nogales  (Ariz.)  Daily  Her- 
was  elected  secretary  of  the 
»  newly  organized  Pimeria  Alta 

Historical  Society  of  Santa  Cruz 
County,  Ariz.,  which  is  to  as¬ 
semble  documents  and  relics. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  told  report¬ 
ers  he  is  retiring  from  active 
newspaper  work  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  when  he  sailed  March  6  for 
London.  He  said  he  planned  to 
settle  permanently  in  Frederic¬ 
ton,  N.  B.,  after  May  1. 


(Pa)  Telegraph,  has  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  Republican  party  in 
the  18th  Congressional  District 
as  a  candidate  for  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  this  year. 

Robert  Duncan,  publisher  of 
the  Stokes  County  Record  in 
Walnut  Cove,  N.  C.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Fifth  North  Carolina 
District. 

W.  K.  Hoyt,  acting  publisher 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  been 
reelected  treasurer  of  the 
Winston  -  Salem  Community 
Chest. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  has  filed  nominat¬ 
ing  papers  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Election  Bureau  as  a 
candidate  for  Democratic  dele¬ 
gate-at-large  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  party  this 
year. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
Evening  News,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Salvation  Army  Advisory 
Board  in  Buffalo  for  a  three- 
year  term. 

A.  L.  Fish,  former  general 
manager  of  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Telegram, 
has  retired  to  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
after  45  years  as  a  newsman.  He 
was  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  in  1919. 

Phil  Buchheit,  publisher, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

Journal,  has  been  named  an  as¬ 
sociate  member  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  County  Children’s  Court 
advisory  board  and  national  af¬ 
fairs  director  of  the  Spartanburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dwight  S.  Perrin,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. ) 
Herald -Journal,  has  recovered 
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seven  years,  the  last  two  as 
country  circulation  manager. 

WiLLLiAM  H.  Howell  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  for 
the  Lawrenceville  (Ill.)  Daily 
Record,  succeeding  William  B. 
Bey,  resigned. 

B.  T.  Palmedo  has  been 
named  the  new  West  Coast  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  of  The 
Journals  of  Commerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago).  Formerly 
associated  with  John  P.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Inc.,  Mr.  Palmedo’s  offices 
are  located  at  607  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

Leroy  Win  and  and  Adrian 
Swift,  recent  graduates  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Journalism,  have 
joined  the  advertising  ^ffs  of 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  and  the 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Times,  respec¬ 
tively. 
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position  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Radford  ( Va. )  News  Jour¬ 
nal.  McClung  went  to  the  Ad¬ 
vance  about  18  months  ago  from 
the  Associated  Press  in  West 
Virginia. 

Thomas  P.  Snyder,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  has  been 
traiuferred  to  Harrisburg  as 
Capitol  correspondent  to  replace 
Irving  Bennett,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  publicity  department 
of  Ketchum,  Macleod  and  Grove, 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency. 

Wilma  Dotson  Higginbotham, 
former  Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Ga¬ 
zette  reporter,  has  been  named 
librarian  for  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail. 

Burton  W.  Siglin,  recent 
Temple  University  graduate, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  United 
Press  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Paul  A.  Kelly  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  ( R.  I. )  Bulletin’s  city  staff 
has  joined  the  Journal-Bulletin’s 
Washington  bureau.  He  re- 

g laces  Don  A.  Williams,  who 
as  joined  the  Associated  Press 
and  been  assigned  to  its  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia  office.  Kelly 
has  been  succeeded  on  the  Bul- 
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letin’s  city  staff  by  Ben  H. 
Bagoikian,  formerly  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Bulletin’s  state  staff  office  in 
Pawtucket,  R.  I, 

Miss  Pat  Griffith,  formerly 
director  of  information  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the 
Manila  IP,  I.)  Evening  News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  as  director  of  women’s 
activities. 

Jack  Button,  former  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Journal  wire  editor 
and  columnist,  has  joined  the 
Ashville  (N.  C. )  Citizen  news 
staff. 

Clint  McCarty  has  rejoined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
news  staff  after  a  two-year  hitch 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Sid  Bradley  is  editing  a  new 
column,  “Mike  Fright,”  for  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Sunday  Journal 
and  Star.  He  replaces  Chuck 
Muller  as  radio  editor,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  a  Lincoln  adver¬ 
tising  firm. 

Edward  Pipp,  midnight  gen¬ 
eral  reporter,  and  Alex  Garvis, 
midnight  police  beat,  Detroit 
News,  both  of  whom  are  officers 
in  the  Michigan  Air  National 
Guard,  hopped  to  New  Orleans 
for  Mardi  Gras  festivities.  They 
made  the  trip  in  five  hours  but 
lost  three  days  at  work  when 
weather  grounded  them  upon 
their  return  attempt. 

William  G.  Johnston  has  left 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  reporting 
staff  to  re-enter  the  Army  in 
California.  He  joined  the  Free 
Press  last  June  after  graduation 
from  Michigan  State  College. 

Elmer  W.  Gaede,  formerly  of 
the  night  rewrite  staff,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  more  recently 
a  general  reporter  on  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Detroit  News. 

James  H.  Powers,  foreign  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(Chevalier)  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  at  ceremonies  attend¬ 
ed  by  Governor  Robert  F.  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Massachusetts.  The 
medal  was  for  distinguished 
Journalistic  achievement  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs. 

John  Creecy  has  replaced 
James  Inglis  at  the  city  hall 
for  the  Detroit  Times.  Inglis  is 
Detroit’s  new  housing  director. 
Bill  Hardy,  Ann  Arbor  corre¬ 
spondent.  is  Creecy’s  new  part¬ 
ner  on  the  beat.  He  succeeds 
James  McConkey,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  City  Room. 

Robert  Hathaway,  former  De¬ 
troit  Times  reporter,  is  en  route 
to  Tokyo,  where  he  will  teach 
Journalism  to  United  States  oc¬ 
cupation  troops.  Since  leaving 
the  Times  he  has  been  writing 
short  stories. 

James  L.  Devlin,  Detroit 
News,  has  been  honored  by  spe¬ 
cial  membership  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Club  of  America,  which 
he  helped  found  35  years  ago. 
The  citation  praised  him  as  "ab¬ 
solutely  fair,  unbiased,  unas¬ 
suming,  conscientious  and  thor¬ 
ough  in  his  work,  he  exempli¬ 
fies  in  the  very  highest  man¬ 
ner  our  conception  of  what  a 
good  newspai>erman  should  be.” 

George  A.  Benson  has  Joined 
the  editorial  writing  staff  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Times,  with  the 
title  of  associate  editor. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Jerry  McLain,  city  editor  of 
the  Arizona  (Phoenix)  Repub¬ 
lic,  has  resigned  to.  Join  the 


Del  E.  Webb 
Construc- 
tion  Co.  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  rep¬ 
resentative.  He 
joined  the  news¬ 
paper's  staff  22 
years  ago  as  a 
high  school  cor¬ 
respondent. 

John  D.  Lopp, 
former  n  e  w  s  - 
man  on  papers 
in  the  South, 
becomes  editor 
of  the  Albion 
(Ill.)  Journal-Register  April  1. 
Lopp,  World  War  II  veteran, 
has  been  West  Salem,  Ill.,  post¬ 
master  the  past  three  years.  He 
succeeds  L.  E.  Shoemaker,  who 
will  continue  as  owner-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Edwards  County  (Ill.) 
Weekly. 


McLain 


Olaf  D.  Burge,  for  the  last 
two  years  managing  editor  of 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  has 
returned  to  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  where  he  was  employed 
before  coming  to  Jacksonville. 
Burge  Is  succeeded  by  Harris 
Powers,  who  has  recently  been 
on  the  Journal  state  desk.  Pow¬ 
ers  was  editor  of  the  Panama 
City  (Fla.)  News-Herald  before 
coming  to  the  Journal  a  year 
ago  as  city  editor.  Both  the 
Panama  City  paper  and  the 
Jacksonville  paper  are  John  H. 
Perry  properties. 

Ed  Cleghorn,  editor  of  the 
Florida  Feature  Section,  a  John 
H.  Perry  project  at  Ocala,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the 
Florida  News  and  Photo  Service 
at  Jacksonville.  The  Florida 
Feature  Section  is  used  in  the 
Perry  weeklies  and  several 
other  Florida  weeklies. 

William  P.  Steven,  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Tribune  managing 
editor,  has  been  awarded  a 
plaque  for  meritorious  service 
by  the  Minnesota  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil. 


Herb  W.  Hoover,  managing 
editor  of  the  Garden  City  (Kan.) 
Telegram  since  May,  1946,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Western 
Kansas  Development  Associa¬ 
tion.  Hoover  did  new^aper 
work  and  freelance  writing  in 
Co.orado  after  leaving  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  and  was 
employed  by  the  Daily  Tele 
gram  before  entering  the  Army 
in  1942. 

Lynn  H.  Holcomb,  managing 
editor  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beo- 
con-Journal,  has  been  presented 
with  a  citation 
for  giving  “un¬ 
selfishly  of  his 
personal  time 
.  .  .  to  all  civic 
projects  of  mer¬ 
it,”  the  award 
being  made  by 
the  Akron  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  M. 

S.  Richardson, 
president  of  the 
Bank  of  Akron, 
was  also  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  award. 

Frank  M.  White  has  resign^ 
from  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  bureau,  effective  April 
1,  to  accept  an  assignment  with 
Time  Life  International.  He 
joined  the  Portland  bureau 
in  April,  1939,  served  in  Mon¬ 
terey  and  Mexico  City,  and  after 
four  years’  Army  duty,  return¬ 
ed  in  1946  to  the  Portland  bu¬ 
reau. 

Howard  Applegate  succeeds 
Ted  Morello,  resigned,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.  Applegate 
was  transferred  from  Portland. 

Ray  Davidson,  former  staff 
representative  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Oil  Work¬ 
ers  International  Union,  CIO, 
with  headquarters  in  Fort 
Worth.  Davidson  formerly  was 
employed  by  the  Houston  Chron- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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icie  and  the  Big  Spring  (Tex.) 
Herald.  He  succeeds  Harvey 
O'Connor  on  June  1. 

Eleanor  Wilson  Isachsen, 
former  amusements  writer  for 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  her  husband,  Hans 
Racnar  Isachsen,  airunes  pilot 
have  mov^  their  residence  back 
to  the  United  States  after  spend¬ 
ing  nine  months  in  Norway. 

T.  R.  (  Bob  )  Letts,  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  San  Francisco 
News  editorial  rooms  to  execu¬ 
tive  secretaryship  to  the  Mayor, 
has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
staff  of  National  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Reg  Pitt,  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram  legislative  assembly 
reporter,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ontario  Legislative  Press 
Gallery  at  the  Provincial  Parlia¬ 
ment  Buildings  at  Toronto 
March  3.  He  succeeds  Clem 
Shields,  also  of  the  Telegram. 
Norman  Campbell  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Star  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Richard  Sheridan  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Robert  O.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  received  a  citation  for 
outstanding  service  as  public  re¬ 
lations  chairman  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  immunity 
Chest. 

Robert  Connolly,  formerly 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  reporter  for 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  as  a 
captain.  Signal  Corps,  stationed 
at  Fort  Monmouth  with  the 
Signal  Corps  Publication  Agen¬ 
cy. 

Miss  Helen  Little  has  been 
named  merchandising  editor  of 
House  Beautiful  magazine.  Miss 
Little  has  had  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  in  Honolulu,  Butte, 
Mont.,  Chicago  and  New  York 
City. 

James  A.  Simmons,  a  retired 
division  manager  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Power  Co.  at  Waynesboro, 
Ga.,  has  accepted  the  post  of 
associate  editor  and  circulation 
manager  of  the  Waynesboro 
True  Citizen. 

Rozier  J.  Walker,  who  has 
worked  on  several  papers  in  the 
Southern  tier,  has  joined  the 
Augusta  (Ga. )  Herald  copy 
desk. 

Robert  Willie  Davis  has 
joined  the  staff  of  his  hometown 
paper,  the  Thomson  (Ga. )  Afc- 
Duffie  Progress,  as  a  sports 
writer. 

David  C.  Frailey,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  writer,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  public 
relations  director  of  American 
Airlines’  eastern  region,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Rex 
Smith,  vicepresident-public  re¬ 
lations.  Frailey  joined  the  air¬ 
line  in  1946,  after  serving  in  the 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  Md., 
bureaus  of  the  AP  as  a  news  and 
radio  editor. 

Eugene  H.  Brown  has  resigned 
as  press  secretary  to  Senator 
Chapman  Revercomb  of  West 
Virginia  to  establish  public  rela- 
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tions  offices  in  Charleston.  W. 
Va.  Until  1942,  Brown  was  for 
11  years  city  editor  and  news 
editor  of  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va. )  Herald-Dispatch.  During 
the  war,  he  served  four  years 
with  OPA’s  Information  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Carr  Timberlake,  formerly  of 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  John  Herndon, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
daytime  desk  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel. 

William  D.  Snider,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Salisbury 
(N.  C. )  Post  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  appointed  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Governor  R. 
Gregg  Cherry  of  North  Carolina. 
Snider  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1941  and  served  four  years  in 
the  army. 

Dan  T.  Henderson  of  Green¬ 
wood,  S.  C.,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Elkin  (N.  C.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Thomas 
Wilson,  who  has  gone  to  Nash¬ 
ville.  N.  C.,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Graphic. 

Fred  Dickman  has  resigned  as 
secretary  to  Carl  D.  Groat,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  and 
will  take  over  six  states  in  the 
Midwest  area  for  the  New  York 
Post  Syndicate. 

William  Ely,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  in  charge  of 
the  Naugatuck  bureau. 

Florence  Zuckerbraun,  court 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  returned  to  work  after 
breaking  her  leg  while  skiing  at 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

Charles  L.  Hughes,  Bristol 
county  bureau  manager  for  the 
Providence  Journal  -  Bulletin, 
was  honored  for  his  25  years  of 
service  at  a  get-together  and 
presented  with  a  portable  radio. 
Thirty-one  persons  were  present, 
including  former  reporters  for 
the  bureau.  James  B.  Stickley 
was  MC  for  the  occasion. 

■ 

Bohnsack  Joins  Firm 

Christie  Bohnsack,  veteran 
New  York  City  newspaperman, 
has  become  associated  with  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Early 
Brothers  &  Associates  at  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 
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Nat  S.  Finney 
Wins  Clapper 
Award  for  '47 

Washington — The  1947  Clap¬ 
per  Award  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents’  Association  — 
$500  and  a  plaque  —  has  gone 
to  Nat  S.  Finney,  Cowles  News¬ 
papers  correspondent,  whose  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  on  plans  of  the 
Security  Advisory  Board  to  in¬ 
stall  peacetime  news  censorship 
apparently  killed  off  the  idea. 

The  awards  were  given  Fin¬ 
ney  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Association  by  President  Tru¬ 
man,  who  smiled,  shook  hands 
with  the  correspondents,  and 
posed  for  news-pictures  although 
he  already  was  on  record  at  a 
press  conference  as  terming  the 
articles  as  based  on  setting  up 
a  straw  man.  He  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  gag  rules 
had  been  formally  adopted  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  and 
circulated  in  printed  form  to 
all  of  its  department  heads  be¬ 
fore  Finney  turned  up  the  story 
for  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  and  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 

Product  of  a  three-member 
committee,  headed  by  Hamilton 
Robinson  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  regulations  went  so 
far  as  to  permit  government 
agents  to  withhold  information 
from  the  press  for  no  more  vital 
reason  than  to  save  themselves 
personal  embarrassment. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the 
code  be  invoked  unless,  and  un¬ 


til,  the  President  approved.  It 
never  reached  him.  The  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  admitted 
error  and  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
then  Administrator,  cancelled 
the  gag  rules  when  he  learned 
of  its  existence. 

The  Clapper  Award  goes  to 
the  Washington  correspondent 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  panel 
of  experts,  is  considered  to  have 
performed  his  journalistic  work 
in  a  manner  most  closely  match¬ 
ing  the  ideals  of  the  late  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist  —  Raymond 
Clapper,  for  whom  the  award 
is  named. 

Memorial  Bell 

LAWRENCE,  Kans. — ^The  Daily 

Kansan,  University  of  Kansas 
student  newspaper,  will  buy  a 
$1,000  bell  to  be  placed  in  the 
K.  U.  Wor.d  War  II  memorial 
campanile  in  memory  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  and  six  other 
former  journalism  students  who 
died  during  the  war. 

Clapper  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  while  covering  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Marshall  Islands  in 
February,  1944.  Others  to  whose 
memory  the  bell  will  be  a  tri¬ 
bute  are  Curtis  A.  Burton,  To¬ 
peka;  Walter  Wliiliam  Meinin- 
ger,  Kansas  City;  Miss  Jean  A. 
Thomas,  Waterville,  Robert  L. 
Coleman,  Junction  City,  Elliott 
Penner,  and  Phillips  Stratton. 
Hutchinson. 

■ 

Carter  Does  Column 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Hodding  Car¬ 
ter,  editor  of  the  Greenville 
( Miss. )  Delta  Democrat  Times, 
is  now  writing  a  weekly  column 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
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What’s  back  of  that 

Back  of  the  name  Western  Electric  are  130,000 
men  and  women  who  help  make  your  Bell 
Telephone  service  the  world’s  best — at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Where  are  they?  What  do  they  do? 

They’re  in  factories  in  18  cities,  making  vast 
amounts  of  telephone  equipment  designed  by 
their  teammates  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

They’re  all  over  the  map,  buying  all  kinds  of 
Bell  System  supplies  from  other  manufacturers. 


name..«for  YOU? 

They’re  at  29  distributing  houses,  filling 
orders  from  Bell  Telephone  companies  for 
apparatus  and  supplies. 

More  than  31,000  of  them  are  in  mobile 
crews  installing  intricate  central  office  switch¬ 
boards  and  equipment. 

In  doing  this  huge  job — one  of  the  most 
complex  in  industry — Western  Electric  people 
are  contributing  daily  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  your  Bell  Telephone  service. 


MANUFACTURER...  PURCHASER...  DISTRIBUTOR... 


of  43,000  ToriotioB  of  lupplies  of  oil  of  tolophono 


INSTALLER.. 

of  tolophono 
control  offica 
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CIRCULATION 


Salesmen  Nominate 
Their  Favorite  Son 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. — A  pro¬ 
ven  business  selling  tool  rare¬ 
ly  used  by  newspapers — the  sales 
convention  —  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  circulation 
growth  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  during  past  years. 

The  two-day  meetings,  held 
semi-annually,  are  attended  by 
more  than  200  circulation  men 
from  the  Upper  Midwest;  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  western  Wisconsin. 

Nominate  'Favorite  Son' 

The  1948  winter  meeting 
jumped  the  gun  on  an  election 
year  and  presented  a  national 
convention.  Through  the  hulla¬ 
baloo — from  brass  bands  to 
bunting  to  gigantic  wall  dis¬ 
plays  dramatize  in  black  light 
— guests  found  the  Tribune  plat¬ 
form  had  plenty  of  “sell.” 

“This  is  the  year  for  the  great¬ 
est  news  in  our  circulation  his¬ 
tory,”  said  W.  D.  Parsons,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  in  welcoming 
the  guests.” 

At  the  opening  luncheon 
“delegates”  chose  their  nomi¬ 
nee.  “Mr.  Tribune,”  dressed  in 
a  newspaper  suit  and  campaign¬ 
ing  with  the  slogan  THIS  IS 
THE  YEAR,  was  named  favorite 
son. 

Enjoy  Convention  Ballyhoo 

The  opening  luncheon  set  a 
lively  pace  for  the  rally  as 
guests  were  handed  programs 
and  campaign  buttons  and 
ushered  into  a  veritable  conven¬ 
tion  hall  complete  with  bunting, 
posters,  placards,  bandstand  and 
speaker's  platform. 

With  the  pounding  of  a  gavel. 
Chairman  William  P.  Steven, 
Minneapolis  Tribune  managing 
editor,  led  off  the  convention. 
Guests  heard  Cedric  Adams, 
Minneapolis  Star  colunuiist  and 
radio  newscaster,  broadcast  his 
news  program  from  the  con¬ 
vention;  cheered  antics  of  a  two 
man  “dark  horse’’  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star’s  famed  Aquaten- 
nial  jesters;  witnessed  a  buf¬ 
foonery  on  politics  as  Mike 
Halloran,  Minneapolis  Star  po¬ 
litical  dean,  interviewed  “Sena¬ 
tor  Snort”;  heard  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  by  Richard  Wilson.  Chief, 
Minneapolis  Tribune  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau;  staged  a  demon¬ 
stration  for  Mr.  Tribune  as 
favorite  candidate. 

At  breakfast  “Senator”  Gid¬ 
eon  Seymour,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  executive  editor, 
gave  Mr.  Tribune  his  victory 
ammunition.  Seymour  revealed 
two  coming  features:  Mikola- 
jczyk's  “Coming  Russian  Ter¬ 
ror”  and  Col.  Ernest  Miller's 
“Bataan  Uncensored.”  Guest 
speaker  Miller  presented  the 
background  of  his  story. 

In  a  whirlwind  finish,  Halsey 
Hall,  Tribune  sports  columnist, 
assembled  popular  Tribune  per¬ 
sonalities  to  accompany  Mr. 
Tribune  on  his  victory  tour.  As 
the  loudspeaker  system  fan- 
fared  departure  of  the  “Tribune 
Special,  '  Mr.  Tribune  and  his 


staff  climbed  aboard  the  obser¬ 
vation  platform. 

Final  luncheon  concluded  the 
meeting,  with  carrier-salesman 
scholarship  winners  special  head 
table  guests.  Speakers  were 
Willard  Goslin,  Minneapolis  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  and 
John  Cowles,  president,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Wrapped  for  Mailing 

NO.  HOLLYWOOD,  Calif.  — 

Second  anniversary  edition  of 
Valley  Times,  containing  100 
pages,  came  off  the  press  March 
4  and  went  on  sale  at  275  stands 
in  communities  throughout  the 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

The  paper,  which  sold  for  10 
cents,  was  wrapped  for  mailing. 
Twenty  special  counters  were 
set  up  to  handle  mailing.  Pub¬ 
lishers  anticipated  many  resi¬ 
dents,  majority  of  whom  are 
from  out-of-state,  would  send  the 
edition  back  to  home  folk. 

About  150  Valley  Times  car¬ 
riers  and  their  parents  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Newspaper- 
boys’  club  recently.  Monte  Hale, 
singing  cowboy  star;  Tom  Lon¬ 
don,  veteran  western  actor,  and 
“Cottonseed  Clark,”  radio  per¬ 
sonality,  provided  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Bruce  Hooker,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  attended  the 
meeting.  The  club  meets  once 
a  month. 


Elected  by  Guild 
PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  The  Port¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  recent¬ 
ly  elected  William  A.  McKenzie, 
of  the  Journal  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  president  for  1948, 
succeeding  Gordon  Macnab,  AP. 
John  Shanky,  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  department,  was  named 
secretary-treasurer. 


District  ‘Adviser* 

THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News- 
Age-Herald  men  who  advise 
the  carrier  of  a  certain  district 
will  henceforth  be  known  as 
“District  Advisors.”  Don  Davis, 
circulation  director,  points  out 
it  was  recently  brought  out  in 
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a  court  case  that  the  word  “Dis¬ 
trict  Manager”  or  “District  Su- 
ervisor”  implied  authority  to 
ire  and  fire,  and  otherwise  con¬ 
trol  carriers.  The  title  of  “Ad¬ 
viser”  gives  only  the  authority 
it  implies;  advice,  counsel,  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Mel  Potter  Promoted 
A  SERIES  of  advancements 
within  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  circula¬ 
tion  department  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  office  to  serve 
the  Peninsula  area  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ross  Winchester, 
circulation  manager. 

Mei  F.  Potter,  formerly  county 
and  suburban  manager,  has 
been  named  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  A1  Fink  is  new 
circulation  promotion  manager 
with  Henry  Soares  directing 
county  circulation  and  George 
Martin  named  assistant  home 
delivery  manager.  Bob  Griffith 
heads  the  new  Peninsula  circu¬ 
lation  managership  with  offices 
at  Redwood  City. 

Cover  Out-of-City 
ANOTHER  example  of  keeping 
constantly  in  touch  with  car¬ 
riers  and  dealers  are  three  pub¬ 
lications  issued  by  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star.  They  are  “The 
Route  Builder,”  which  is  cir¬ 
culated  to  over  2,000  Daily  Star 
carriers  delivering  the  paper 
outside  of  Toronto;  the  "Car¬ 
rier  Salesman”  for  5,000  Star 
Weekly  carriers  throughout 
Canada  and  exclusive  of  To¬ 
ronto;  and  “Rising  Star”  sent 
to  10,000  dealers.  The  Route 
Builder  going  to  outside  car¬ 
riers  differs  considerably  in  its 
approach  to  carrier  problems 
and  activities  from  the  publi¬ 
cation  for  city  carriers. 

500  at  'Open  House' 

Windsor,  Can.  —  More  than 
500  persons,  relatives  and  close 
friends  of  employes  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Star,  accepted  the 
publisher’s  invitation  to  attend 
an  open  house  recently.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  plant  had  been 
opened  for  inspection.  The 
event  was  undertaken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  employer- 
employe  relations  program. 


Seomon  Named 
Ad  Director 
At  El  Paso 

El  Paso,  Tex. — Mayo  C.  Sea- 
mon  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Newpaper 
Printing  Corp.  (which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
and  El  Paso  Times). 

Seamon  succeeds  R.  D.  Mac- 
Neil,  who  was  fatally  shot  by  a 
bandit  on  Feb.  9. 

J.  Judd  Brennand,  who  has 
served  as  assistant  circulation 
manager  since  1946,  was  ap¬ 
point^  to  circulation  manager 
of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

Seamon,  a  native  El  Pasoan, 
attended  local  schools  here.  He 
attended  the  Co. lege  of  Mines 
in  El  Paso  and  later  Tulane 
University.  He  majored  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  journalism.  He 
became  associated  with  the  El 
Paso  Herald  in  1921  and  served 
in  both  display  and  classifl^ 
departments. 

Seamon  was  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Herald  and  'Times  in  1929. 
When  the  Herald  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  El  Paso  Post  in 
1931,  he  was  promoted  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Times 
and  in  1936  became  circulation 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp. 

In  1945  Seamon  was  president 
of  the  Texas  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  During  the 
last  three  years  he  has  served 
as  director  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Brennand,  a  native  of  Semi¬ 
nole,  Tex.,  was  graduated  from 
El  Paso  schools.  His  career  here 
started  as  a  carrier  for  the  old 
Herald.  He  was  appointed  as- 
si.stant  circulation  manager  in 
1946. 

■ 

Newsprint  Bums 

Hailey,  Ida. — A  $100,000  ware¬ 
house  fire  here  Feb.  24  destroyed 
more  than  20  tons  of  newsprint 
belonging  to  the  Blaine  County 
Citizen,  a  weekly.  About  two 
tons  of  rotogravure  type  paper 
also  was  ruined. 
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2*  Consequently,  both  wells  are  in  oper¬ 
ation  again,  a  third  has  been  drilled  and 
two  more  are  under  consideration.  This 
isolated  case  is  typical  of  a  develojiment 
that  has  been  taking  place  throughout 
the  California  oil  industry  during  the 
last  two  years.  And  it’s  one  of  the  best 
examples  we’ve  found  of  the  way  our 
free  economy  reacts --automatically— to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 


3*  Back  in  January,  1940,  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  needed  about  thousand 
barrelsof  crude  perday  to  meet  their  daily 
requirements.  At  that  demand,  average 
California  crude*  brought  $1.10  per 
barrel.  At  $1.10,  15,186  of  the  industry’s 
most  efficient  wells  could  supply  the  need. 
When  war  broke  out.  average  crude 
prices  were  frozen  at  $1.15. 

•Prices  used  throuKhout  are  for  Signal  Hill  27“ 
crude  at  the  well. 


During  the  summer  of  1944,  Union  Oil 
drilled  3  wells  on  a  new  site  in  Olivera 
Canyon  near  Santa  Maria,  California. 
Two  of  the  wells  came  in.  But  since  the 
type  of  crude  they  struck  was  worth  only 
60^  a  barrel  at  that  time,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  operate  them  without  losing 
money.  So  both  were  shut  in.  Today,  crude 
oil  of  the  Olivera  Canyon  type  brings 
$1.84  a  barrel. 


4*  But  bacause  of  the  emergency,  every 
well  that  could  break  even  or  better  at 
$1.16  was  put  into  production.  And  a  lot 
of  new  ones  were  drilled.  Consequently, 
by  May,  1946  — our  peak  wartime  month 
—  California  was  producing  880  thousand 
barrels  of  crude  a  day  from  22,036  wells.* 
Came  VJ  Day  and  production  started  to 
drop  back.  The  emergency  was  over  and, 
since  prices  were  still  frozen,  marginal 
wells  were  shut  in. 

•Exclusive  of  Elk  Hills,  Navy  oil  field  which  was 
operated  durinK  the  war  only. 


5*  Enter  another  element:  the  public. 
Between  1940  and  1946  our  Pacific  Coast 
population  had  increased  40'  i.  More  peo¬ 
ple  meant  we  needed  more  oil  —  more  oil 
than  our  fields  could  produce  at  pre-war 
crude  prices.  So  as  soon  as  a  free  market 
was  re-established  — and  price  controls 
removed  —  the  trne  public  demand  began 
to  exert  its  influence  to  get  that  additional 
oil  produced. 


6*  First  tha  price  of  crude  began  to  go  up. 
That  meant  more  and  more  marginal 
wells  became  economic  to  operate.  So 
production  and  drilling  went  up.  With 
each  increase  in  price  came  an  increase  in 
production  until  today  we’re  producing 
more  oil  — 929  thousand  barrels  per  day— 
than  we  did  at  our  wartime  peak.  This  is 
53%  more  than  our  1940  production,  which 
just  about  coincides  with  the  increase  in 
population  and  industry  on  the  Coast. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  H,  California. 
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PROMOTION 

Good  Will  Dividends 
In  Profit-  Sharing  Check 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  newspaper 
promotion  picture  in  recent 
years  is  the  growing  activity  of 
promotion  departments  in  the 
field  of  human  relations.  Hu¬ 
man  relations  seems  to  us  the 
most  fitting  name  for  that  phase 
of  the  whole  public  relations 
picture  that  deals  with  internal 
or  employe  relations. 

It  is  natural,  in  the  normal 
newspaper  structure,  for  the 
promotion  department  to  be  as¬ 
signed  some  responsibility  in 
this  field.  As  management  as¬ 
sumes  a  more  active  and  posi¬ 
tive  concern  with  human  rela¬ 
tions.  it  turns  naturally  to  the 
experts  on  its  staff  best  equipped 
to  deal  with  mass  persuasion 
problems.  The  alert  promotion 
man  or  woman,  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  will  be  adding  to  his 
knowledge  in  this  field  as  much 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

That's  why  some  notes  that 
come  this  week  from  Cy  Favor, 
promotion  manager  of  Utica 
( N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Press,  have  special  interest. 

“For  more  than  10  years,” 
Favor  writes,  “the  Utica  news¬ 
papers,  along  with  other  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  have  been 
sharing  profits  with  employes. 
While  this  has  been  appreciated, 
appreciation  has  not  been  whole¬ 
hearted  with  loo'll  of  the  staff. 
The  same  might  be  said  for 
some  of  the  other  eight  points 
in  the  Utica  newspapers'  em¬ 
ploye  benefit  program. 

“This  year.  General  Manager 
J.  David  Hogue  suggested  that 
profit-sharing  be  used  to  focus 
the  attention  of  employes  on  our 
benefit  program.  'Thus,  instead 
of  handing  out  profit-sharing  as 
cash  over  the  counter,  checks 
were  mailed  to  the  homes  of 
participating  employes.” 

The  checks  were  mailed  in  a 
neat  little  folder.  “Profit  shar¬ 
ing,”  read  the  caption  of  the 
folder,  “is  only  a  part  of  em¬ 
ploye  benefits.”  Front  cover 
carried  a  letter  from  Hogue  to 
his  “Dear  Fellow  Employe" 
which  enumerated  the  other 
benefits.  Inside,  the  folder  went 
into  more  detailed  explanation 
of  these  benefits.  If.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  an  employe 
did  not  get  a  profit  -  sharing 
check,  a  blue  slip  took  the  place 
of  the  check  in  the  folder  point¬ 
ing  out  the  other  benefits  avail¬ 
able  to  him. 

The  checks  were  mailed  on  a 
Saturday,  to  be  received  at 
home  on  Monday.  On  the  Fri¬ 
day  before  the  mailing,  the 
paper's  promotion  council,  made 
up  of  department  heads,  met 
with  Hogue  and  heard  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  this  plan, 
which  had  been  discussed  with 
chief  department  heads  earlier. 

“We  found  some  resentment 
on  the  part  of  a  very  few  em- 
loyes,”  Mr.  Favor  notes,  “who 
ad  been  taking  a  cut  out  of 


their  profit-sharing  before  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  to  the  Mrs.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  heard  some  in¬ 
spiring  reports  from  other  em¬ 
ployes  whose  wives  read  the 
folder  with  great  interest. 

“In  a  few  cases,  stories  have 
come  to  us  where  the  fo.der  was 
seen  by  guests  and  friends  of 
our  employes  who  contrasted 
the  benefits  detailed  in  our  fol¬ 
der  with  those  they  get  from 
their  employers. 

“This  plan  should  get  us  even 
more  benefits  if  the  folder  gets 
read  by  folks  employed  else¬ 
where,  since  in  our  community 
any  discussion  of  the  folder  is 
pretty  apt  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  our  employe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  is  more  generous  than 
most  others  in  this  area.” 

New  England  Market 
NO  FINER  promotion  job  is 
done  for  the  newspapers  of 
any  region  of  the  country  than 
the  job  done  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau.  To  add  to  this  record 
of  accomplishment.  Director 
Tony  Glavin  is  now  distributing 
a  compact  market  data  book 
that  w'raps  up  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  about  his  region  in 
a  single  108-page  volume  titled 
“New  England  Market.”  The 
book  fits  handily  on  the  desk 
or  in  the  file  of  the  media  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  because  it  serves 
him  well  it  should  be  well  used. 

Covered  in  the  volume  are  42 
retail  markets.  Information  is 
provided  about  43  newspapers. 
Opposite  a  reproduction  of  the 
front  page  of  each  newspaper 
is  a  page  giving  essential  popu¬ 
lation,  housing,  manufacturing, 
and  trade  information  for  that 
newspaper's  market. 

Service  to  Retailers 
AN  EXCELLENT  service  to  re¬ 
tailers  is  performed  by  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News 
through  distribution  to  all  re¬ 
tail  salesgirls  in  the  city's  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  a  booklet 
titled  “Spring  Fashion  Primer.” 
This  contains  a  good  advance 
briefing  for  the  girls  of  the  new 
spring  fashions  in  hats,  coats, 
dresses,  blouses,  and  skirts. 

Most  of  the  booklet's  job  is 
simply  and  expertly  done  in 
the  shape  of  fashion  sketches  by 
Theodocia  Stavrum,  the  paper’s 
fashion  editor.  The  booklet  is 
an  outgrowth  of  one  done  last 
year,  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  stores,  on  'The  New  Look. 

Round-Up 

PLAYING  Wisconsin  as  “the 
most  stable  of  America's  12 
leading  markets.”  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis. )  Sentinel  is  currently 
distributing  a  large  data  sheet 
listing  essential  market  infor¬ 
mation,  including  Sentinel  cir¬ 
culation.  for  every  city  in  the 
state  of  over  2,500  population. 


Promotion  Manager  Lee  Smith 
of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  reports  that  the  door¬ 
knob  circulation  promotion  we 
told  about  recently,  designed  to 
get  starts  among  new  home 
owners  in  the  area,  is  bringing 
a  lO'r  return,  "which  we  think 
is  very  excellent.” 

“Camden’s  New  Horizon”  is 
what  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post  titles  a  promo¬ 
tional  booklet  which  contains  a 
number  of  letters  from  adver¬ 
tisers  reporting  good  results 
from  promotions  in  the  paper. 

A  neat  little  folder  from  the 
Dayton  (O. )  Journal  pulls  “no 
tricks”  but  draws  “strictly  from 
the  records”  to  show  that  the 
paper  is  "first  in  Ohio— in  the 
morning”  in  retail,  total  display, 
automotive,  classified,  and  total 
advertising. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
scores  in  trade  papers  with  a 
clever  cartoon  ad.  Shows  couple 
at  home  reading.  “But  Hector,” 
says  the  Mrs.,  “why  does  the 
Register  advertise?  They  know 
you  read  it  every  night.” 

Which  raises  a  question  about 
the  current  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  cartoon  ad  in  the  trade 
books.  We've  always  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  Tom 
Kenny  for  this  cartoon  series 
with  Mary  Gibson's  clever  draw¬ 
ings.  Always  the  ads  have 
underlined  a  single  point  about 
the  Essex  County  market.  This 
one,  however,  is  purely  gag. 
Gal  in  a  steam  box  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  two  researchers,  "I 


wanna  see,”  says  one,  “which 
gives  her  the  biggest  bang— 
Philco’s  television  ad  or  the 
mouse  I  put  in  there.”  Funny, 
sure — but  what’s  the  advertis¬ 
ing  point? 

And  for  an  ad  designed,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  defeat  reader- 
ship — note  the  current  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram 
ad.  It’s  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Space  Buyer  and  Mr.  Press- 
Telegram.  But  who  would  ever 
want  to  eavesdrop  on  it,  in  its 
uninspiring  layout,  and  with  its 
so-what  caption,  “Well,  and  just 
who  might  you  be?” 

■ 

Calvert  Ads  to  Plug 
'Gift  of  Distinction' 

To  help  liquor  retailers  ob¬ 
tain  their  share  of  the  country’s 
annual  gift  business  of  $1,300,- 
000,000,  Calvert  Distillers  Corp. 
has  inaugurated  a  program  fea¬ 
turing  Lord  Calvert  as  “The 
Gift  of  Distinction”  which  will 
have  the  support  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  point  of  sale  dis¬ 
plays,  according  to  Tubie  Res- 
nik,  vicepresident  and  general 
sales  manager. 

Calvert  is  now  packaging  its 
Lord  Calvert  brand  in  a  year 
round  gift  carton,  with  a  gift 
card  as  part  of  the  carton. 

The  promotion  will  be  spear¬ 
headed  by  a  series  of  50()-line 
Lord  Calvert  newspaper  ads  in 
major  markets  throughout  the 
country.  Each  ad  will  feature 
a  gift  occasion  and  the  carton. 
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This  market  was  bora  with  a  silver  spooa  ia  its  mouth! 


NEW  ENGLAND  was  born  a  bouncing  baby — a  healthy, 
wealthy  market  —  in  fact,  America’s  first  great  market! 

It  was  great  because  a  good  place  to  sell  things  is  where 
people  make  things  .  .  .  and  energetic  New  Englanders 
have  been  busy  since  Plymouth  Rock,  producing.  The 
early  silverware  manufacturers,  for  example,  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  skilled  fingers  and  brought  new  dollars  back 
to  be  spent  in  this  market.  Silverware  people  still  pro¬ 
ducing,  still  leaders  today  .  .  .  Gorham  in  Providence, 


International  in  Meriden,  Reed  &  Barton  in  Taunton, 
Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  in  Greenfield,  Towle  in  Newbury- 
port,  Wallace  in  Wallingford,  W'atson  in  Attleboro, 

And  today,  as  well  you  know,  silverware  is  just  one  of 
the  many  diversified  industries  that  keep  skilled  New 
England  fingers  busy  .  .  .  New  England  bank  accounts 
fat.  What  a  market  this  is!  And  the  best  way  to  reach 
it  .  .  .  New  England’s  own  newspapers,  of  course! 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  Naw  Hampihira  Morning 
Union  and  Manchastar  Evaning 
Laader. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa 
Prasi  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  -  Athol  Dally 
Newt  (E),  Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Pott  (Sj, 
Bolton  Racord  t  Amarican  (MBE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  B  Timas  (E), 
Capo  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyan- 
nit  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar- 
hill  Gasatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eaqlo- 
Tribuno  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badferd  Sunday  Standard- 
Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


tribuna(E),  WorcastarTalagramand 
Evaning  Gazatta  (MCE),  Worcastar 
Sunday  Tolagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtuckat  Timas 
(E),  Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M), 
Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woon- 
sockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Bridgeport  Pott 
(S),  Bridgeport  Post-Talagram 
(MBE),  Danbury  Nawt-Timat  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  M  a  rid  on 
Racord  (M),  Now  Britain  Harald 
(E).  Naw  Havan  Ragistor  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin  and 
Racord  (MBE),  Watarbury  Rapub- 
lican  B  Amarican  (MBE),  Watar¬ 
bury  Republican  (EBS). 


IVetv  England 
...  going  great 
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SYNDICATES 


Blue  Laws,  Comic  Art 
Join  in ‘Jasper  Jooks’ 


By  Helen  M,  Staunton 


BLUE  LAWS  and  a  territorj’  of 

New  England  which  never 
progressed  beyond  Revolution¬ 
ary  customs  and  clothes  furnish 
setting  for  the  new  New  York 
Post  Syndicate  comic  strip 
“Jasper  Jooks,”  by  Baldy  Ben¬ 
ton. 

“Slightly  weird,”  Benton 
grants  of  the  strip,  “But  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these 
weird  things 
have  been  enor¬ 
mously  success¬ 
ful.  Look  at 
■Berkeley 
Square’ and 
‘Brigadoon’,’’  he 
told  E&P. 

More  than  the 
idea  of  “Jasper 
Jooks”  is  weird. 

Benton’s  art 
with  its  gro¬ 
tesque  features,  Benton 
accent  on  action 

and  wealth  of  detail  is,  he 
agrees,  in  the  comic  tradition. 

Several  years  an  artist  and 
writer  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald  and  two  years 
in  Hollywood.  Benton  got  the 
idea  for  his  strip,  he  said,  when 
he  was  doing  a  feature  story  on 
blue  laws.  The  idea  stuck  with 
him  through  a  couple  of  years 
comics  apprenticeship  at  Faw 
cett  Publications  and  "four 
years,  nine  months  and  29  days 
in  the  Army.’’  Benton  has  had 
about  100  short  stories  pub¬ 
lished. 

“Jasper  Jooks,”  as  the  strip 
narrates,  was  a  twin  who  stayed 
in  the  _  Appleknock  Territory 
when  his  brother  went  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  be  an  actor.  What  with 
getting  put  in  the  stocks,  ob¬ 
serving  curfew  and  obeying  the 
laws  of  Judge  Haz  Bean,  the 
strip's  characters  provide  action 
in  the  comic  and  escapist  vein. 

“It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
there  are  some  people  who 
would  have  rather  lived  in  some 
other  time,”  explained  Benton 
mildly. 

NYP  will  release  the  comic 
April  19. 


Comics — What's  Wrong? 

FROM  consideration  of  econo 

mic  instability,  dealing  with 
Russia  and  harnessing  atoms. 
America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  turned  last  week  to  “What's 
Wrong  with  the  Comics?”  and 
produced  what  may  prove  the 
highest  unsolicited  mail  pull  in 
its  history,  more  than  10,000 
letters. 

The  speakers  for  comics  were 
A1  Capp,  author  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate’s  “Li’l  Abner” 
and  George  J.  Hecht.  publisher 
of  Parents’  magazine.  True 
Comics  and  other  magazines. 
Against  were  John  Mason 
Brown,  former  dramatic  critic 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  World-Telegram,  currently 
associate  editor  of  the  Saturday 


Review  oj  Literature,  and  Marya 
Mannes,  author  of  “Message 
from  a  Stranger.” 

Debate  at  the  hour's  ABC 
broadcast  was  hot  and  some¬ 
what  personal. 

If  psychologists  condemn  the 
comics  for  “murder,  crime,  vio¬ 
lence  and  S-E-X,”  Capp  indi- 
dicated  in  a  script  on  life  in 
the  “typical  American  family 
named  Kinsey,”  then  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper,  Dickens, 
“Treasure  Island”  and  Shakes¬ 
peare  are  also  dangerous. 

Story  vs.  Form 

“The  point  of  great  writing 
is  not  the  story  alone  told,”  re¬ 
torted  Brown.  ’'It  is  the  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  reason  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  crime.” 

"Great  storytelling  doesn't 
depend  on  its  form.  The  comic 
book  is  simply  a  form,”  was 
Capp's  reply.  “The  very  last 
outpost  of  fine  imaginative  il¬ 
lustration  in  America  is  the 
comic  strip  .  .  .  Milton  Caniff, 
Rae  Van  Buren,  Frank  Godwin, 
Alex  Raymond  .  .  .  they’re  all 
on  the  comic  pages.” 

While  Hecht  pointed  out  that 
“nearly  everybody  reads  and 
enjoys  the  comics,”  Miss  Man¬ 
nes  quipped:  “I’m  all  in  favor 
of  adults  looking  at  comic 
strips  in  the  newspapers — it 
keeps  them  from  reading  the 
editorials.” 

Substitute  for  Imagination 

Children,  however  (she  ex¬ 
cepted  in  small  doses  some 
newspaper  comics)  are  drugged 
by  comic  books  which  in  her 
opinion  substitute  for  imagina¬ 
tion  instead  of  stimulating  it. 

“I  think,”  asserted  Hecht,  “the 
educational  and  religious  and 
industrial  use  of  comics  is  just 
in  its  infancy.  I  think  that 
schools  and  the  churches  will 
all  in  time  be  using  comics  as 
a  means  of  mass  education.” 

"I  knew  the  picture  was  bad,” 
snapped  Brown,  “but  I  didn’t 
know  it  would  ever  become  so 
melancholy  that  of  a  Sabbath 
we  would  assemb.e  in  church 
to  hear  comics  substituted  for 
the  gospel!” 

Capp  summed  up  later,  “I 
agree  a  lot  of  comics  aren’t 
very  good,  but  also  a  lot  of 
books  aren’t  very  good,  a  lot 
of  plays  aren’t  very  good.  .  .  . 
But  they  are  not  good  or  bad 
because  they’re  written  in  book 
form  or  dramatic  form  .  .  .  but 
because  they’re  created  by  good 
artists  or  bad  ones.” 


ment  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Darnton 
and  Mi’S.  Harriett  Crowley,  co¬ 
heads  of  WNNS,  will  include 
15  stories  a  week,  by  mail,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  complete  file 
of  WNNS’  100  newswomen  staff¬ 
ers  and  correspondents. 

The  selected  file  will  furnish 
subscribers  with  three  news 
stories;  a  round-up  fashion  col¬ 
umn;  beauty  and  health  column; 
two  child  guidance,  three  home, 
one  medical,  one  family  and 
one  consumer  goods  news  fea¬ 
ture;  a  foreign  dateline  story, 
and  a  longer  feature. 


New  Features 

FROM  the  card  expert  who  has 

made  headanes  exposing 
crooked  gamblers  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  weekly  column,  “The  In¬ 
side  Straight.”  The  expert, 
Michael  MacDougall,  is  in  fre¬ 
quent  demand  by  local,  state 
and  federal  authorities  to  ex¬ 
pose  crooked  gambling  and  is 
credited  with  uncovering  the 
$3,000,000  gin  rummy  swindle 
in  Hollywood  and  convicting 
the  Hymie  C^plan  mob  in  New 
York.  His  exploits  and  card 
knowledge  have  produced  doz¬ 
ens  of  magazine  articles,  a  half 
dozen  books  including  “Gam¬ 
blers  Don’t  Gamble,”  and  his 
newest  material  will  go  into 
the  McClure  column,  ready  ear¬ 
ly  in  April. 

Mordell  Features  through 
Press  Alliance  Is  offering  a 
series  of  five  articles  telling  how 
a  communist  minority  gained 
control  of  Wisconsin’s  largest 
labor  union  from  1939  until  the 
union  was  destroyed  last  year. 
The  story  is  by  S.  N.  Sherman, 
labor  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  concerns  Local  248, 
UAW-CIO,  at  Allis-Chalmers  in 
Milwaukee,  and  Harold  Chris- 
toffel,  its  former  head.  The 
series  will  be  released  Mar.  21. 


with  the  Register  &  Tribune 
columnist’s  mail  response  and 
checked  the  deluge  by  printing 
the  whole  diet  just  a  week  after 
the  leaflet  was  first  offered.  Let¬ 
ters  before  the  promise  to  print 
checked  the  flood  totaled  30.- 
313,  according  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Walter  Lister. 

Science  Service’s  Seventh  An- 
ual  Science  Talent  Search  cul¬ 
minated  last  week  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  conference  in  Washing 
ton  for  40  high  school  scientists 
and  award  of  $11,000  in  West- 
inghouse  Science  Scholarships. 
.  .  .  Press  Alliance,  almost  mid¬ 
way  of  a  series  of  eight  week¬ 
end  features  on  Joe  Louis  in 
England,  hopes  to  include  inter¬ 
views  between  the  boxer  and 
Winston  Churchill,  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  and  others.  Harold 
Mayes,  sports  editor  of  the 
Kemsley  London  Sunday  Em¬ 
pire  News,  is  assisting  Louis  on 
the  bylined  stories.  .  .  .  Speak¬ 
ing  of  sports.  NEA  Service’s 
“Our  Boarding  House”  current¬ 
ly  has  Major  Hoople  as  dis¬ 
coverer  of  a  new  home  run  king. 
The  panel  travels  with  the 
Cleveland  Indians  to  spring 
training  camp  at  Tucson. 


Goebbels  Diary  Begins 
GOVERNMENT  claims  to  the 
diary  of  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels 
will  not  affect  publication  either 
in  newspapers  or  book,  E&P 
has  learned  from  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  which  has  a  release  from 
the  Alien  Property  Office  cover¬ 
ing  publication.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  have  already  started  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  Goebbels  series.  Others 
have  scheduled  it  for  March  14. 


Prof.  Ridings  Dies 


Notes 

WHEN  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  recently  published  Joseph 
ine  Lowman’s  offer  of  a  nine- 
day  diet,  it  couldn’t  keep  up 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Prof.  J. 
Willard  Ridings,  53,  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Texas 
Christian  University  since  1927, 
died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
here  March  9.  He  had  servrf 
on  the  staffs  of  the  St.  Louis 
(  Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  and  Kansas 
City  ( Mo. )  Star. 


Pony  WNNS  Service 
WOMEN’S  NATIONAL  NEWS 
SERVICE,  which  has  been 
supplying  large  newspapers 
with  news  on  events  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  to  women,  has 
just  announced  a  pony  service 
for  smaller  papers,  30.000  cir¬ 
culation  and  under.  The  pony 
file,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
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/  SUNDAY  COMIC  SECTION  ^ 
as  popular  as  it  should  be? 

Now  you  can  assure  undisputed  leadership 
in  week-end  readership  .  .  .  with  13  color 
favorites  specially  developed  for  Sunday 
readers  of  every  age.  Available  in  tabloid 
half-page,  standard  half,  third-page  ...  to 
make  your  comic  section  a  "must"  in  your 
community.— Proofs  and  prices  on  request. 
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Feature  Style, 
Pictures  Help 
Sell  Local  Copy 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — Evidence  that 
illustrating  and  styling  local 
news  stories  increases  their 
reader  acceptance  is  revealed  in 
a  research,  completed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Mice  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  survey  attempted  also  to 
discover  if  readers  have  prefer¬ 
ences  for  stories  originating  at 
the  city  hall,  the  court  house, 
federal  building,  or  police-fire 
departments.  On  a  percentage 
basis  there  was  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  of  readers  to  turn  to 
police  and  fire  stories,  possibly 
b^ause  such  stories  involve  ef¬ 
fects  that  are  more  personal. 

Stories  from  the  city  hall 
ranked  lowest  in  appeal,  with 
the  court  house  and  federal 
building  next  in  order.  Illus¬ 
trations  increased  readership  of 
city  hall  and  court  house  stor¬ 
ies  by  huge  percentages;  from 
15  to  74  for  city  hall,  and 
from  20  to  35 for  court  house. 
Federal  stories  showed  increased 
readership  of  only  eight  per 
cent  through  the  use  of  illus¬ 
trations. 

Compilers  of  the  survey 
warned  that  it  should  not  be 
considered  as  finally  indicative 
of  a  trend,  as  newspaper  trends 
are  notorious  for  change,  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  establish  an  overall 
view.  It  did  seem  clear  that 
styled  writing  was  nearly  as 
important  as  illustration  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  reader  interest. 

■ 

Sponsored  Column 
Due  on  Home  Planning 

A  new  sponsored  advertising 
column  titled  “How  to  Plan 
Your  Home”  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  of  14  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  early  this  year.  Editorial 
and  advertising  content  will  be 
limited  to  home  planning  ad¬ 
vice  and  products  for  new  homes 
for  owner-occupancy,  new  homes 
from  “for  sale  or  rent”  develop¬ 
ments,  and  modernization  of 
existing  residences. 

The  column  is  edited  by  Prof. 
Ralph  Warner  Hammett,  School 
of  Architecture,  University  of 
Michigan.  In  outlining  the 
scope  of  the  column.  Professor 
Hammett  said,  “We  propose  to 
co-ordinate  home  planning  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  families 
to  architects  and  builders  with 
needs  and  wants  clear  in  their 
minds.” 

Distributor  of  the  column  is 
Major  Home  Planning  Markets, 
Chicago,  operated  by  Ward 
Webb  and  Jack  Casey.  Mr. 
Webb  is  western  manager  of 
the  Home  Owners’  Catalogs 
division  of  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp. 
and  Mr.  Casey  holds  a  similar 
position  with  Architectural 
Record. 

The  column  will  start  with 
15  to  20  accounts  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  cover  a  diversified 
list  of  products  in  the  field,  it 
was  stated.  Present  plans  call 
for  a  limitation  of  about  30 
products. 


ecu 


C  oi  C  Directory 
A  CLASSIFIED  directory  of  i 
membership  in  the  Carlisle, 
Pa.  Chamber  of  Commerce  starts 
out  as  a  full  page  advertisement 
in  the  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel, 
then  the  newspaper  takes  it 
apart  and  prints  it  in  booklet 
form  for  distribution  to  the 
members. 


Forum  in  Denison 
IN  celebration  of  its  eighth  an¬ 
niversary  under  the  present 
owners,  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald 
has  arranged  for  four  experts  to 
conduct  a  forum  April  11  on 
“World  Government — A  Solu¬ 
tion?”  It  will  be  open  to  the 
public  without  charge  and  per¬ 
sonal  invitations  are  being  sent 
to  schools,  civic  groups  and 
luncheon  clubs. 


Flovorlul  Recipes 

TALLADEGA  (Ala.)  News  has 
contracted  with  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Purefoy,  former  hotel  operator 
here,  to  write  a  weekly  recipe  I 
and  household  column.  The  j 
Hotel  Purefoy  meals  were  fa- 1 
mous  all  over  the  South. 


The  Local  Look 

AMONG  new  features  in  the  San  ! 

Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  is  a 
daily  single  column  picture  of  a  ! 
local  woman  in  a  new  dress  or  i 
suit  or  coat,  under  the  head,  | 
"The  Local  Look.” 

Guest  Editorial  ' 

THE  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  | 

which  has  been  publishing  a  { 
guest  editorial  from  a  high 
school  pupil  each  Monday,  is  ex¬ 
tending  the  idea  to  other  Oregon  ' 
communities.  Student  groups  | 
screen  the  editorials  before  they  j 
are  submitted  to  the  paper. 

■ 

Rhode  Island  Daily 
Sports  Unique  Interior  : 

Newport,  R.  I. — The  necessity  j 
that  houses  the  Newport  Post  j 
— this  city’s  first  morning  paper 
since  the  old  Herald  suspended  I 
in  1946 — in  a  former  dance  hall  I 
results  in  a  composing  room,  i 
probably  unique  in  newspaper 
interior  decoration.  The  walls 
of  the  back  shop,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  rooms,  are  finished  in 
knotty  pine. 

The  Post  is  a  16-page  tabloid, 
and  is  a  development  of  the 
Sunday  Newsphoto,  which  had 
been  published  here  since  1946. 
The  leased  wire  of  United  Press 
is  being  utilized. 

Corporation  directors  include 
Henry  A.  Curtis,  William  Roach. 
Gerald  M.  Taylor,  James  E. 
Tiernan,  and  P.  Fr^  Albee. 

■ 

$100  for  78  Cents 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Michigan 
Tourist  council  reports  that  its 
$60,000  national  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  last  year  drew  an  es¬ 
timated  84,000  persons  to  Michi¬ 
gan  who  spent  $6,000,000.  'The 
council  figures  creation  of  every 
$100  worth  of  new  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  costs  the  state  78  cents  in 
advertising. 
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Reprinteil  from  ST.AIN'DARD-EXAMIN'ER,  Ogden,  Ltali 


SEARS  SIGNS  NEW  CONTRACT 
FOR  DR.  CRANE  OVER  KLO 


l*U'tiirefl  .ibove  iir«*  .liiu  Iliiyileii  (left).  KI.O  account  cvecuti\c.  and 
Paul  Bililer  (right),  ad\ertising  manager  fi»r  Sears,  signing  a  contract 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Dr.  Crane  series  hearii  Slonday  through, 
Friday  at  11:30  a.  in.  over  Kaiiio  Station  Ki.O. 

Dr.  Crane,  one  of  the  country's  best  known  psychologists,  has 
been  sponsored  on  KLO  for  the  past  three  months  by  the  Ogden 
Sears  store. 

On  the  first  of  the  year,  at  the  termination  of  his  present  contract. 
Mr.  Harry  Burnlngham,  manager  of  the  Sears  store,  asked  for  com¬ 
ment  from  KLO  listeners  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  like  to  have 
the  Dr.  Crane  series  extended  during  1948.  The  mall  response  request¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  this  show  was  tremendous — hundreds  of 
letters  pouring  in  daily,  all  of  them  requesting  the  opportunity  to 
continue  listening  to  this  popular  lecturer  and  psychologist. 

As  the  result  of  these  many  requests,  Mr.  Burnlngham  has 
authorized  the  continuance  of  this  program  as  a  public  service  to 
the  thousands  of  Sears  customers  throughout  the  KLO  listening  area. 
Listen  to  Dr.  Crane  Monday  through  Friday,  11:30  a.  m.,  over  KLO. 
1430  on  your  dial. 


DR.  CRANE’S  RADIO  PROGRAM:  ^ 

any  station’s  listeners  do  when  asked  their  opinion  on  Dr.  Crane’s 
program — or  even  when  not  asked.  So.  if  Interested  In  a  program  that 
appeals  to  listeners  In  every  walk  of  life — that  renews  automatically — 
write  today  for  full  details  on  these  amazingly  successful  15  min. 
programs  (playing  time  app.  IIH  min.).  Over  350  programs  already 
transcribed — more  In  preparation. 


DR.  CRANE’S  NEWSPAPER  COLUMN; 

feature  in  my  newspapers,”  writes  publisher  Wilton  E.  Hall  of  Anderson, 
S.  C.,  “I’d  keep  Dr.  Crane’s  Worry  Clinic.”  Other  publishers  of  this 
10-year  old  feature  hold  it  In  equally  high  regard  because  Its  practical 
primer-clear  advice  Is  so  keenly  appreciated  by  all  kinds  of  readers.  If 
you’re  not  one  of  those  more  than  200  publishers,  why  not  write  for 
complete  information. 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  11  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
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QUICK-CHANGE  ARTIST 


in  ihe  composing  room 


The  Intertype  Mixer  can  change  from  loud 
display  lo  "get-down-to-business"  lext  in 
seconds.  There's  no  waiting  for  matrices  to 
find  their  way  home  when  mixing  between 
two  magazines.  Continuous  distribution 
saves  time... increases  production. 

The  Intertype  finger-flip  shift  provides 
immediate  mixing  up  to  four  different  type 
faces  of  matrices  in  adjacent  magazines... 
and  with  the  Autoshift,  one  of  many 
Intertype  Firsts,  magazine  shifts  are 
made  quickly  ...easily. 

There's  no  time  lost  setting  mixed  compo¬ 
sition...  yet  a  wide  variety  of  faces  are 
accessible.  As  many  as  six  different  faces  can 
be  set  in  the  same  line  on  a  Model  F-s.m. 
machine.  On  the  Model  G,  faces  up  to  normal 
width  30  point— and  larger  with  side  maga¬ 
zines— are  available  to  the  operator. 

For  maximum  mixer  advantages  with 
minimum  production  time... 


Look  to  Progressive 

INTERTYPE 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 


northwest  mechanical  conference 

‘Newspaper  of  Tomorrow*  From  Film? 


Intertype  Engineer  Discusses 
Potentialities  of  the  Fotosetter 


northwest  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  last 
month  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  newspaper  group 
before  whom  the  picture  story 
of  Intertype’s  Fotosetter  has 
been  shown. 

Herman  R.  Freund,  Intertype’s 
chief  engineer,  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  the  new  machine 
and  pointed  out  its  potentialities 
in  newspaper  production,  al¬ 
though  photographic  text  com¬ 
position  is  of  interest  mainly  to 
the  lithographic  and  gravure 
printer. 

"Recent  developments,” 
Freund  told  the  Conference,  at¬ 
tended  by  446  persons  from  15 
states  and  two  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces.  "have  brought  to  light  the 
tremendous  potentialities  of  pho¬ 
toengravings  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry. 

"In  all  these  processes,  t5T)e 
composition  is  transferred  to  the 
printing  plate  or  cylinder 
through  the  medium  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  film.  Therefore  a  ma¬ 
chine  producing  text  composi¬ 
tion  photographically,  without 
the  use  of  metal  and  by  a  direct 
process,  is  of  prime  interest  and 
importance. 

Idea  50  Years  Old 

“Actually,  interest  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  photo  text  com¬ 
posing  machine  began  some  50 
years  ago  and,  tracing  back 
through  these  years,  over  60 
patented  machines  have  come  to 
light.  However,  up  to  now,  not 
one  commercial  machine  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market. 

“For  many  years  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration.  too,  had  been  search¬ 
ing  for  that  important  basic  idea 
which  would  lead  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  commercially  practical 
method  of  setting  photocom- 
posed  text.  When,  during  a  visit 
to  Europe  in  September  of  1936, 
our  president,  Neal  Dow  Becker, 
was  approached  with  an  idea  for 
a  new  and  revolutionary  design 
in  a  photographic  character¬ 
bearing  matrix,  he  recognized 
that  the  all-important  ‘basic’ 
idea  for  which  he  had  been 
searching,  was  now  a  reality  and 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  Intertype 
Fotosetter  had  been  born. 

“This  matrix,  in  its  embryonic 
form,  was  turned  over  to  the  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation  engineering 
staff  to  be  refined,  developed, 
and  made  commercially  prac¬ 
tical. 

“For  almost  a  decade.  Inter¬ 
type  engineers  have  labored  on 
the  two  fold  problem  of  first  re¬ 
fining  and  producing  a  practical 
matrix  which  would  not  only 
present  at  all  times  a  perfect 
photographic  image  to  the  cam¬ 
era,  but  which  would  also  with¬ 
stand  the  most  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  in  use  and.  of,  second, 
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building  the  machine  which 
would  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  an  ideal  photo  text  compos¬ 
ing  machine. 

Built  on  Familiar  Rrinelple 
“Briefiy,  the  Fotosetter  is  buiit 
on  the  familiar  principle  of  the 
present  slug  casting  machine. 
Circulating  matrices,  stored  in 
magazines  and  carrying  tooth 
combinations  for  distribution 
into  these  magazines  are  used. 
Manipulation  of  the  keyboard 


releases  the  matrices  from  the 
magazine  and  assembles  them  in 
the  assemblying  elevator  in  lines 
of  any  length  desired  up  to  42 
picas.  Here  the  operator  may 
make  any  corrections  necessary, 
just  as  he  does  on  a  slug  casting 
machine.  In  fact,  any  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  operator  can  oper¬ 
ate  this  machine  almost  instant¬ 
ly:  there  is  very  little  new  for 
him  to  learn  or  do. 

“In  place  of  the  casting 
mechanism,  camera  equipment 
is  used.  After  the  line  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  justifying  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  camera  begins  to  func¬ 
tion  and  the  assembled  line  is 
projected  and  photographed,  let¬ 
ter  by  letter,  onto  the  sensitized 
paper  or  film. 

Each  Character  Pictured 

“Simultaneously,  the  line  is 
automatically  justified  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  length,  line  after  line 
and  with  any  desired  spacing  be¬ 
tween  lines.  After  the  line  has 
been  photographed,  the  matrices 
are  returned  to  the  magazine,  to 
be  used  again,  just  as  on  a  slug 
casting  machine. 
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“The  Intertype  Fotosetter  is 
designed  on  the  ‘letter  by  letter’ 
principle  of  photographing  each 
character  individually  rather 
than  on  the  ‘line  by  line’  princi¬ 
ple  of  photographing  an  entire 
line  at  a  time.  This  insures  an 
absolutely  accurate  reproduction 
with  no  possibility  of  distortion. 

“Of  special  interest  to  typog¬ 
raphers  is  the  full-kerning,  close 
fitting  italic  composition  of  the 
Fotosetter.  Also  the  objectionable 


spacing  often  seen  between  such 
letters  as  caps  W,  V,  Y,  T,  L,  etc., 
with  adjacent  letters,  is  over¬ 
come  without  the  use  of  a  single 
logotvpe  or  ligature.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  placing  kerning 
characters  on  a  matrix  of  a  thick¬ 
ness  smaller  than  the  width  of 
the  character.  This  is  similar  to 
the  method  used  by  the  type 
founders  on  overlap. 

“The  Fotosetter  can  set  eight 
different  sizes  of  type  matter 
from  the  same  font  of  matrices 
and,  for  the  entire  range  of  reg¬ 
ular  sizes,  from  6  to  36  points, 
only  two  fonts  of  matrices  are 
required. 

“This  means  important  savings 
in  investment  costs,  fewer  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  operator  in  chang¬ 
ing  magazines  as  well  as  less 
storage  space  for  the  magazines. 
A  Fotosetter,  equipped  with  four 
magazines  and  8  lenses  can  pro¬ 
duce  32  different  type  faces  and, 
when  you  consider  that  each 
magazine  has  114  different  char¬ 
acters.  we  have  the  amazing 
total  of  114  X  32,  or  3,648  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  instantly  avail¬ 


Three  mailroom  superintendents  at  Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  left 
to  right;  Joseph  Menard,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune;  Joseph 
M.  Mayen,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  and  Vernon  Hoi, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


able  to  the  operator.  This  is 
economy! 

“A  Fotosetter  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  field  test  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  since  November  of  1946. 

“As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Fotosetter  was  not  developed  for 
text  composition  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper,  but  recent  events 
definitely  prove  that  these  pa¬ 
pers  can  be  printed  by  methods 
which  can  well  be  benefited  by 
photo-composed  text. 

“Since  the  Fotosetter  produces 
type  composition  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper — and  I  mean  clear, 
sharp,  black  letters  on  a  white 
background — the  product  of  the 
machine  is  perfect  for  making 
paste  ups  of  text,  head  and  ad 
composition,  together  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  halftones. 

“But  the  Fotosetter  is  capable 
also  of  producing  film  positives 
or  negatives  with  the  emulsion 
on  the  desired  side  for  any  kind 
of  platemaking  without  further 
camera  work. 

“Therefore  the  speed  with 
which  photographic  text  com¬ 
position  will  invade  the  letter- 
press  field  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  speed  with  which  photo¬ 
engravings  can  be  produced  for 
that  printing  process.” 

During  the  ensuing  question 
and  answer  period,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  machine  is  not 
yet  in  mass  production,  but  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Eleefronie  Controls 
On  Linotype  Machines 

APPLICATION  of  electronics  to 

the  operation  of  line  casting 
machines  was  reported  by  A.  O. 
Albin,  research  director  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  to  be  be¬ 
yond  the  laboratory  stage. 

“A  few  years  ago,”  he  said, 
“we  started  work  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  laboratory  of  our  research 
department  to  see  if  we  could 
make  use  of  the  electronic  prin¬ 
ciple  on  the  Linotype  machine. 
We  wanted  to  see  if  we  could 
control  the  electric  pot  elec¬ 
tronically  by  controlling  both 
the  metal  temperature  and  the 
temperature  of  the  mouthpiece. 
We  worked  for  some  time  on 
this  and  in  our  electrical  lab¬ 
oratory,  electronic  circuits  were 
tried  and  tested  out.  Due  to  the 
war,  however,  we  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  va¬ 
rious  electrical  concerns  to  work 
with  us.  But  after  the  war  we 
made  contact  with  the  TTiomas 
Edison  Co.  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who 
are  manufacturers  of  all  types 
of  electrical  controls  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  They  were 
also  known  for  their  resistance 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Northwest  Conference 

continued  from  page  55 
bulb  or  resistance  thermometer, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is 
the  heart  of  any  electronic  con¬ 
trol.  because  it  senses  the 
changes  in  temperature  of  any 
liquid  or  any  object.  The  resis¬ 
tance  bulb  was  used  extensively 
during  the  war  to  detect  changes 
in  temperature  on  vital  parts 
throughout  the  airplane. 

“Since  the  Thomas  Edison 
Co.  was  interested  in  a  field  for 
their  resistance  bulb  in  the 
printing  industry,  they  agreed  to 
make  up  an  experimental  elec¬ 
tronic  temperature  control  for 
us.  The  first  experimental  con¬ 
trol  for  the  metal  temperature 
was  applied  to  a  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine  in  our  printing  depart¬ 
ment  and  it  has  been  working 
satisfactorily  for  the  past  eight 
months  or  so.  The  next  step  was 
to  design  a  control  for  the 
mouthpiece  circuit  and  test  it. 

“At  the  present  time  we  are 
making  arrangements  to  try  this 
control  out  on  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines  throughout  the  country  to 
give  it  a  thorough  field  test. 

Reslsfonc*  Bulb 

"The  heart  of  the  control  is 
the  resistance  bulb  and  I  have 
a  sample  which  will  show  you 
its  construction.  It  has  a  coil 
of  fine  nickel  wire  wound 
around  a  mica  core  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  pure  silver  spacer 
which  quickly  transmits  a 
change  in  temperature  to  the 
nickel  wire  core.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  de¬ 
creases.  it  decreases  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  nickel  core  wire. 
This  change  in  resistance  is  con¬ 
verted  by  means  of  a  simple 
bridge  circuit  into  a  change  of 
voltage.  This  causes  the  Thyra- 
ton  tube  to  fire,  which  means 
that  there  is  an  electronic  stream 
between  the  cathode  and  the 
plate,  and  the  plate  current  ener¬ 
gizes  the  relay  coil  to  allow  cur¬ 
rent  to  pass  to  the  heating  units. 
The  reverse  is  true  when  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  in¬ 
creases. 

“There  are  no  moving  parts  in 
this  electronic  control,  except 
the  mercury  relay.  There  are 
no  switch  contacts,  no  liquid  to 
expand  or  contract.  The  mer¬ 
cury  relay  cannot  weld  as  the 
contacts  are  liquid  and  sealed 
in  a  glass  tube. 

“It  is  possible  to  substitute  a 
saturable  core  reactor  for  the 
relay  and  if  this  is  done,  there 
would  be  no  moving  parts  what¬ 
ever.  However,  a  saturable  core 
reactor  is  heavy  and  costly,  and 
so  the  Thomas  Edison  Co.  has 
made  this  control  with  a  mer¬ 
cury  relay. 

"Adjustment  for  temperature 
is  made  by  a  screw-driver  in  a 
slotted  stud  attached  to  a  small 
variable  resistor. 

“With  the  electronic  control, 
and  the  one  we  have  can  be 
used  for  either  the  crucible  cir¬ 
cuit  or  the  mouthpiece  circuit, 
the  closeness  of  the  temperature 
control  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  can,  if  desired,  make 
this  control  accurate  within  a 
10th  of  one  degree.  Actually,  in 


this  particular  one  that  we  have 
here,  it  reacts  to  a  temperature 
change  of  four  tenths  of  a  de¬ 
gree.  This  closeness  of  tempera¬ 
ture  control,  particularly  for  the 
mouthpiece,  is  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  electronic  control. 

“On  a  Linotype  machine  hav¬ 
ing  an  electric  pot  and  using  an 
electronic  temperature  control 
there  would  be  two  units  such 
as  the  one  we  have  here,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  that  these  units 
be  placed  on  the  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine.  Since  there  are  no  mov¬ 
ing  parts  in  the  resistance  bulb, 
and  since  it  is  connected  by  wire 
to  the  control,  you  can  place 
this  control  any  place  away  from 
the  machine  up  to  1,000  feet,  al¬ 
though  we  can  provide  a  control 
which  can  be  placed  at  longer 
distance. 

“This  means  that  if  you  want, 
you  could  have  the  controls 
placed  at  some  other  place, 
either  on  the  electrician’s  bench, 
or  if  the  machinist  has  to  take 
care  of  the  pots,  it  can  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  machinist.  By  so 
doing,  the  machinist  or  electri¬ 
cian  can  see  what  is  going  on 
continually,  because  this  control 
would  have  a  lucite  front  so  that 
you  can  see  when  it  is  on  and 
when  it  is  off  and  if  anything 
ever  happens  to  it,  you  can  re¬ 
place  it  in  a  few  minutes  and 
your  pot  is  going  again  without 
difficulty. 

“One  of  the  features  of  this 
type  of  control  is  its  easy  main¬ 
tenance;  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  go  wrong.  If  the  con¬ 
trol  ever  does  fail,  it  fails  safe 
so  that  the  pot  will  not  heat  up. 
The  Thyraton  tube  is  a  very 
cheap  tube  and  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  radio  store 
throughout  the  country. 

“As  I  said  before,  we  are 
planning  to  test  several  of  these 
controls  throughout  the  country 
and  we  feel  sure  that  our  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  and  our  experi¬ 
mental  tests  on  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines  in  our  Brooklyn  factory 
will  be  duplicated  on  Linotype 
machines  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  can  look  forward  for 
the  first  time  to  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronics  on  the  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine.” 

Goss  Contemplates 
Changes  in  Its  Line 

DAVID  BARR  of  Goss  Printing 

Press  Co.  told  of  contemplated 
changes  in  press  manufacture 
which  will  affect  small  and  me¬ 
dium-sized  newspapers. 

“This  field,”  he  said,  “has  been 
covered  for  many  years  by  the 
Goss  Co.  and  the  Duplex  Co.  of 
Battle  Creek. 

“The  fact  that  we  have  recent¬ 
ly  acquired  the  manufacturing 
facilities  at  Battle  Creek  is 
bound  to  make  folks  wonder 
what  our  intentions  are.  What 
is  the  future  of  the  flat-bed  and 
tubular  presses?  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  predict  any  great 
changes  coming  in  the  future  in 
this  type  of  equipment,  nor  any¬ 
thing  that  will  revolutionize  the 
field.  I  would  just  like  to  tell 
you  what  our  plans  are  as  far  as 
we  have  gone  with  them. 

“The  statement  that  any  one 
model  will  be  discontinued  is 
bound  to  worry  the  owner  of 
that  type  of  press,  especially  the 
man  who  has  Just  installed  one. 


He  will  ask  himself,  will  Goss 
continue  to  service  my  press? 
Will  they  stock  repair  parts, 
etc.?  The  answer  is  ‘Yes’  just 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  wilt 
stock  parts  forever.  After  a 
model  has  been  discontinued  for 
a  good  number  of  years,  the 
number  of  that  model  in  use  has, 
of  course,  diminished  and  it  be¬ 
comes  impractical  to  store  parts. 
Besides  being  impractical  from 
an  economical  standpoint,  it  also 
becomes  impractical  from  the 
physical.  For  instance,  as  new 
models  are  brought  out  parts  for 
them  must  be  stored  and  if  parts 
for  all  models  were  carried  our 
factory  would  have  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  larger. 

“We  have  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  to  make  parts  for 
presses  40  and  50  years  old.  We 
keep  drawings  even  though  the 
patterns  have  been  destroyed. 

“As  you  all  realize,  we  cannot 
continue  to  manufacture  all  Du¬ 
plex  and  Goss  models;  that  just 
isn’t  practical.  The  first  and 
only  model  to  be  discontinued 
so  far  is  the  Duplex  Model  “A” 
in  the  flat-bed  field.  We  will 
continue  to  make  the  Cox-O- 
Type  and  the  Model  “EE.”  The 
continuance  of  both  models  is 
justified  by  two  things,  namely, 
speed  and  cost.  The  top  speed 
of  the  Cox-O-Type  being  3,600 
papers  per  hour,  as  against  5,000 
to  6,000  per  hour  on  the  Model 
“E”,  Costwise  the  Model  “E” 
is,  roughly  40%  higher  than  the 
Cox-O-Type.  As  soon  as  we  have 
the  engineering  time,  we  will 
start  the  work  of  modernizing 
the  Model  “E”.  Basically,  it  will 
be  the  same  press,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  make  some  changes 
for  the  better. 

2  Tubular  Models 

“It  will  not  be  practical  to 
continue  with  three  models  of 
tubular  presses  indefinitely,  but 
for  the  present  we  must  do  so, 
having  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  the  Duplex  decker-type,  the 
Duplex  Unitubular  and  the  Goss 
Unitube.  We  will  probably  end 
up  with  two  models  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  definite  field  for 
two  models,  mainly  for  price 
reasons,  but  also  from  the  angle 
of  running  speed.  For  instance, 
the  publisher  who  has  outgrown 
his  flat  bed  press  usually  has  a 
circulation  in  the  range  of  5,000 
to  6,000  daily.  He  has  no  need 
for  a  press  that  can  run  30,000 
to  40,000  papers  per  hour.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  such  a  press  would 
be  too  costly  for  him.  Therefore, 
we  will  probably  have  a  slower 
speed  model  that  can  be  sold  at 
a  more  reasonable  figure,  there¬ 
by  not  only  saving  the  publisher 
money,  but  giving  the  poor 
pressmen  with  a  short  run 
a  chance  to  set  his  Ink. 

“Now  that  we  have  acquired 
the  Duplex  factory  and  have 
taken  their  presses  to  our  hearts, 
we  will  admit  that  those  presses 
have  some  good  features.  .  .  . 
Our  job,  as  soon  as  practical,  is 
to  incorporate  the  best  features 
of  each  into  one  or  two  models." 

Mechanized  Mailroom 
Design  Is  Explained 

AT  A  clinic,  the  Milwaukee 

(Wis.)  Journal  method  of 
mechanizing  its  mailroom  was 
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Award  for  Color 

San  Francisco— Pacific  Parade's 
annual  award  for  excellence  in 
color  printing  went  to  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  won  the  plaque 
after  two  years  in  second  place. 
The  Seattle  Times  was  1946  win¬ 
ner. 

Second  place  went  to  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune,  and  third 
to  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review.  Seattle  Times  was  fourth. 


described  by  Julian  B.  Eberle, 
mechanical  engineer.  He  said! 
in  part; 

“We  have  three  daily  editions 
— the  Star  Edition,  or  the  pre¬ 
date,  with  a  run  of  19,000  copies, 
is  intended  for  single  mail  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Star  Home  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  64,000  copies,  goes  to 
press  at  12;  15  p.m.  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  state  by 
our  own  dealers.  Because  of  our 
deale’-  arrangement  on  this  edi¬ 
tion.  all  papers  are  contained  in 
iabeled  bundles  with  a  large 
majority  of  them  requiring  an 
odd  count.  These  wrappers  are 
prepared  in  advance  and  each  is 
numbered  to  indicate  its  position 
in  the  truck  loading  sequence. 
Our  home  delivery  circulation 
of  236,000  copies  receives  the 
Latest  Edition,  which  goes  to 
press  at  1;30  p.m.  The  great 
majority  of  these  papers  are 
wrapped  in  bulk,  unlabeled  bun¬ 
dles. 

“Since  we  do  not  have  collect 
press  runs,  our  press  capacity 
has  limited  the  size  of  the  paper 
which  can  be  run  at  any  one 
time  to  48  pages  in  black  and 
white. 

“This  capacity  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  56  pages  when  present 
press  installation  is  completed. 
When  we  exceed  this  capacity 
we  are  compelled  to  run  certain 
sections  in  advance.  These  ad¬ 
vance  sections,  or  supplements 
as  we  call  them,  are  bundled, 
tied  and  shipped  out  in  advance 
to  the  various  carrier  stations 
throughout  the  city.  They  are 
stuffed  into  the  main  sections 
by  the  carriers.  The  supplement 
sections  for  the  Star  Home  Edi¬ 
tion  are  counted  out,  placed  with 
the  labeled  wrappers,  and  stored 
at  the  conveyor  deliveries  until 
the  main  sections  are  run. 

5  Basic  Operations 

“To  design  and  arrange  equip¬ 
ment  to  handle  a  product  in  the 
manner  just  described,  we  di¬ 
vided  the  mail  room  and  truck 
loading  procedure  into  five  oper¬ 
ations.  These  basic  operations 
were: 

1.  The  removal  of  papers  from 
conveyor  deliveries  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bundles. 

2.  Movement  of  bundles  to  ty¬ 
ing  machine. 

3.  Operations  of  the  tying  ma¬ 
chine. 

4.  Delivery  of  bundles  to  load¬ 
ing  position. 

5.  Truck  loading. 

“All  our  conveyors  have  the 
so-called  upside-down  delivW 
which  placed  the  papers  on  the 
delivery  table  with  the  folded 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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ENDURING  RELIABIUTY  of 
SCOTT  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

has  been  the  result  oi  continuous  reiinemnt  oi  a  basic  design. 
The  3  to  2  ratio  folder  is  capable  oi  turning  out  96  pages  collect 
at  full  speed. 

As  more  newsprint  becomes  available  you  will  be  glad  you 
have  your  Scott  (3  to  2)  ratio  folders. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINnELD.  N.  J. 


itence  —  — 


Even  silence  has  been  considered  in  making  Scott  news¬ 
paper  presses,  using  quiet  self-aligning  shaft  bearings  and 
special  gears.  Also,  mechanical  motions  have  been  stag¬ 
gered  so  that  the  sound  volume  does  not  build  up  vibration — 
the  same  principle  as  soldiers  breaking  step  on  a  bridge. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Farrar  Re-slyles 
Dallas  News  Type 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  has  gone  in  for 
changes  in  makeup  and  typog¬ 
raphy. 

Considering  that  the  Dallas 
News,  as  its  new  page-one  left- 
hand  ear  savs.  is  the  “Oldest 
Business  Institution  in  Texas,” 
any  alteration  in  its  conservative 
wavs  gets  instant  reaction. 
Makeup  had  been  about  the 
same  for  about  20  years. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  giving 
newspapers  and  magazines  the 
t.vpograohical  new  look  for 
some  time,  was  brought  to  Dal¬ 
las  bv  the  News.  Ben  Decherd, 
assistant  to  E.  M.  (Tedl  Dealey, 
president,  has  been  working  to 
make  the  News  “the  most  read¬ 
able”  newspaper  in  Texas. 

Farrar’s  intent,  in  making  the 
chan‘»es,  he  says,  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  see  every  head  on 
pace  one  in  15  seconds  and  in¬ 
side  in  10  seconds. 

Changes  include:  Introduction 
of  all-Bodoni  upper  case  type  for 
page  one  heads,  as  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  basically  American 
Bodoni  upper  lower  typographi¬ 
cal  scheme  of  the  news. 

Elimination  of  Century  Bold 
Italic,  or  subordination  of  it,  a 
heavv,  slanted  type,  which  Far¬ 
rar  found  made  pages  ponder¬ 
ous. 

New  style  Bodoni-cap  boxes — 
14-point  Bodoni — with  a  single 
star  a.s  an  eye  catcher  above  the 
head,  putting  more  white  space 
around  it. 

Inside  paces  are  now  dum¬ 
mied  individually,  where  for¬ 
merly  makeup  was  handled  in 
composing  room.  Pyramid  bank¬ 
ing  of  ads  to  left  on  left  hand 
paces,  to  right  on  right-hand 
pace.s. 

Introduction  of  two-column 
folio  lines  with  logotype  fac¬ 
similes  on  inside  pages.  Also 
use  of  departmental  flags,  such 
as  “News  of  Women”  on  society 
pages. 

Fditorial  page  rearranged, 
with  masthead  switched  from 
upper  left  to  upper  right  posi¬ 
tion.  Also  two-line  captions  on 
editorials,  “telling  the  story." 

Daily  proverb  in  upper  left 
page-one  ear  replaced  with  “old- 
est-institution”  slogan.  Poetn 
eliminated  from  page-one  posi¬ 
tion  with  weather  box,  and  put 
inside  on  editorial  page. 

“Changes  are  designed.”  Far¬ 
rar  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“simply  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  reader  to  see  everything  to 
make  a  selection.  It’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  optics.  We’ve  cut  down 
the  number  of  types  and  sizes 
on  the  News  so  that  the  reader 
is  attracted  to  the  stories  and 
not  confused  by  type.” 

25  Years  on  Paper 

George  Turnia.  shop  foreman 
for  the  Corvallis  ( Ore. )  Ga¬ 
zette  Times,  recently  completed 
his  25th  year  of  service  with 
that  paper. 


Northwest  Conference 

continued  from  page  56 


side  up.  Our  mailers  were 
unanimous  in  their  choice  of  this 
type  of  delivery  after  consider¬ 
able  experience  with  both  types 
under  the  old  arrangement.  The 
delivery  tables  are  placed  at 
right  angles  and  tight  against 
the  working  surface  of  the 
feeder  conveyor,  because  we  feel 
that  papers  are  more  easily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  side.  Only  a 
single  step  and  a  quarter  turn  is 
required  to  place  the  stack  of 
papers  on  the  bottom  wrapper. 

“The  papers  now  rest  on  the 
bottom  wrapper  with  the  long 
dimension  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  mailer.  In  the  case  of 
bulk  operation,  as  on  our  Latest 
Edition,  the  bundle  is  put  on  the 
feeder  conveyor  with  a  single 
straight  push  of  18  inches.  On 
the  Star  Home  Edition,  the  large 
volume  of  odd  bundles  requires 
that  two  counters  be  placed  at 
each  delivery  to  complete  the 
bundles.  With  the  stack  placed 
with  the  long  dimension  of  the 
bundle  away  from  the  counter, 
it  is  also  in  the  most  convenient 
position  for  counting.  After  the 
stack  has  been  counted,  the  top 
wrapper,  with  or  without  sup¬ 
plements,  is  placed  on  the  stack 
to  complete  the  bundle.  A 
straight  18-inch  push  places  it 
on  feeder  conveyor  to  be  tied. 

“Our  method  of  operation  re¬ 
quires  a  wide  variation  in  the 
demands  placed  on  the  tying  ma¬ 
chine.  For  example,  when  the 
paper  is  exceptionally  large,  we 
must  limit  the  size  of  most  Star 
Home  bundles  to  25  papers.  This 
means  that,  with  the  press  run¬ 
ning  at  40,000  papers  per  hour, 
we  are  operating  the  t.vping  ma¬ 
chines  at  full  capacity.  On  the 
other  hand,  small  supplements 
can  be  wrapped  200  in  a  bundle, 
and  a  single  delivery  would  re¬ 
quire  only  a  fraction  of  the  tying 
machine  capacity.  It  is.  there¬ 
fore,  advisable  to  run  more  than 
one  press  delivery  into  a  tying 
machine.  For  these  reasons,  we 
required  a  conveyor  system 
which  would  provide  a  single 
feeder  conveyor  for  each  press 
delivery  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  and  combine  the  output  of 
several  deliveries  into  one  tying 
machine  under  other  conditions. 

Minimum  Forward  Thrust 

“In  considering  a  feeder  con¬ 
veyor  of  this  type,  we  also  felt 
that  it  .should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  handle  the  bundle  in  the 
way  most  convenient  to  the  man 
on  the  press  deliveries.  This 
meant  that  the  bundle  should 
travel  the  conveyor  with  the 
long  dimension  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  travel,  or  in 
what  some  regard  as  sideways. 
This  had  other  advantages  as 
well;  for  example,  a  bundle  so 
placed  on  a  conveyor  requires 
little  more  than  11  inches  of  the 
conveyor  length  as  compared  to 
inches.  In  this  way,  a  10- 
foot  feeder  conveyor  produced 
as  much  space  as  a  15-foot  con¬ 
veyor  handling  bundles  in  the 
conventional  manner. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  feeder 
conveyor  had  to  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  only  the  minimum 
forward  thrust  would  be  exerted 


on  the  bundle.  Therefore,  the 
conveyor  could  continue  running 
while  the  bundle,  riding  upon  it, 
remained  stationary  without  be¬ 
ing  disarranged.  This  feature 
was  important  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  It  made  it  unnecessary 
for  the  men  feeding  bundles  into 
it  to  carefully  space  them  on  the 
conveyor.  This  feature  also 
made  it  possible  to  use  the  run¬ 
ning  conveyor  as  a  temporary 
storage  area  during  periods  of 
short  duration  when  .  .  .  bundles 
exceeded  tying  machine  capacity. 

“The  principle  of  the  free 
roller  Jampol  conveyor  seemed 
to  be  best  suited  for  our  purpose. 
Mr.  Jampol  was  requested  to  re¬ 
design  his  conveyor  to  meet  our 
requirements.  We  requested  that 
the  conveyor  be  made  wider  to 
handle  bundles  with  the  long 
dimension  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  travel,  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rollers  be  brought  as 
close  to  the  level  of  the  side  leaf 
tables  as  possible,  and  that  a 
two-stop  speed  control  be  pro¬ 
vided.  We  desired  two  speeds — 
run  and  slow — because  we  felt 
that  the  reduced  speed  would 
double  the  storage  capacity  of 
the  conveyor  and  would  reduce 
the  forward  thrust  whenever  a 
short  period  of  congestion  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  wire  break  on  the 
tying  machine.  Much  double 
handling  is  thus  avoided. 

“Two  feeder  conveyor  units 
were  installed.  Each  unit  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  conveyors,  each  of 
which  could  be  reversed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  single  continuous  con¬ 
veyor  in  either  direction  to  feed 
the  tying  machines  placed  at 
both  ends.  Hinged,  drop  leaf 
tables  were  constructed  along 
the  length  of  the  conveyors  to 
serve  as  working  tops.  Two 
press  deliveries  from  each  of 
two  presses,  four  deliveries  in 
all,  were  arranged  along  the 
length  and  on  both  sides  of  each 
conveyor  unit.  In  this  way  it 
was  possible  to  run  the  product 
of  two  deliveries  into  either  of 
two  tying  machines,  or,  when 
the  presses  are  running  double 
deliveries,  to  run  product  of  four 
deliveries  to  one  tying  machine. 

“It  is  also  unnecessary  to 
move  wrappers  and  skids  of  sup¬ 
plements  from  one  delivery  to 
another  when  there  is  a  web 
break  on  the  press  supplying 
papers  to  the  run  with  top  prior¬ 
ity.  By  reversing  the  travel  of 
the  other  conveyor  section,  the 
papers  from  the  other  press  are 


taken  past  the  inactive  delivery 
and  the  bundles  are  prepared  on 
the  conveyor  as  they  pass  by. 

“For  each  tying  machine  I  de¬ 
signed  the  patent  refers  to  it 
as  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Feed¬ 
ing  and  Control  Mechanism,  but 
it  is  better  known  as  the 
Pusher.  This  machine  is,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  an  automatic  tying  machine 
operator.  It  automatically  ejects 
the  previously  tied  bundle,  with 
the  bundle  to  be  tied,  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  tying  machine.  The 
bundles  can  have  either  single 
or  two  parallel  ties,  depending 
upon  the  position  of  a  simple 
hand  switch.  It  can  handle  any 
size  bundle  the  tying  machine  is 
capable  of  tying.  Any  mixture 
of  large  and  small  bundles  can 
be  handled.  No  special  care  has 
to  be  taken  in  placing  the  loose 
stacks  on  the  feeder  conveyor. 
The  machines  are  set  to  operate 
at  24  ties  per  minute.  The  tied 
bundle  is  ejected  into  a  chute 
which  delivers  it  to  a  series  of 
belt  conveyors  on  the  truck  load¬ 
ing  dock  on  the  floor  immediate¬ 
ly  below  the  mail  room.  The 
chutes  were  designed  to  deliver 
the  bundles  with  label  side  up. 

“Building  columns  divide  the 
loading  dock  into  four  bays.  One 
tying  machine,  one  chute,  and 
one  belt  feeds  each  of  the  four 
bays.  The  belts  are  arranged 
end  to  end  to  provide  the  effect 
of  a  continuous  belt  the  full 
length  of  the  platform.  How¬ 
ever,  each  belt  is  individually 
driven  with  its  own  two-stop 
speed  control  and  is  reversible. 
This  makes  it  possible  so  the 
product  of  any  one  chute  can 
be  taken  to  any  spot  on  platform. 

“For  the  actual  truck  loading 
I  designed  special  telescopic 
roller  conveyors.  These  con¬ 
veyors  are  attached  to  the  belt 
conveyor  frame  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  movable  deflectors 
to  take  the  bundles  into  the 
truck.  The  telescopic  section  is 
extended  into  the  truck  at  the 
start  of  the  load  and  is  retracted 
as  the  load  Alls  the  truck.  The 
front  wheels  are  lowered  or 
raised  with  a  hand  crank  to 
meet  the  different  truck  sizes 
we  have  to  load.  In  this  way  the 
bundle  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  touched  from  the  time  the 
top  wrapper  is  placed  on  the 
loose  stack  in  the  mail  room  un¬ 
til  it  is  loaded  into  the  truck. 
The  telescopic  feature  ...  re¬ 
duces  to  a  minimum,  movement 
required  to  load  the  truck.” 
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Publishing  Profits 

from  Planning 

Profits  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planring  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 


ASK  OUR  CLIENTS  ABOUT  US 


ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  CLIENTS 


>IOI{iO>  L.  l»KI{i:iir\  and  AssooiaU  s 

Enginetts  ■  trchitciti  •  100  West  Monroe  Ouilding  -  (Iniogo  3 
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—  and  the  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible  is  the  press 
that  anticipates  your  color  requirements  for  the 
years  to  come. 

It’s  the  finest  black  newspaper  press  you  can  buy 

—  PLUS  a  capacity  for  expansion  that  will  enable  you 
to  keep  pace  with  increasing  calls  for  color. 

To  provide  maximum  color  flexibility,  the  press  is 
designed  so  that  a  color  plate  cylinder  —  as  shown 

—  can  be  imposed  whenever  desired  on  any  existing 
impression  cylinder  of  any  press  unit.  This  may  be 
used  for  spot  color  or  to  give  additional  color  when 
running  the  web  from  unit  to  unit  for  multi-color 
work.  The  mechanism  required  to  reverse  a  pair  of 
cylinders  or  an  entire  unit  can  be  readily  installed 
at  any  time  —  as  also  can  duo-ink  rails. 

That  this  color  expansion  construction  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  forward-looking  publishers,  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  leading  newspaper  plants  now  being 
equipped  with  this  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Newspaper  Press. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Still  Some  Kinks  in  Perry  Process, 
Brown  Cautions  Southern  Parley 


SOUTHERN  Newspaper  Me-  of  them  urgi 
chanical  Conference  (Western  of  the  world 
division  t  conducted  its  largest  He  concec 


ing  the  engraving  process  up  to 
the  point  where  a  plate  could 
1^  be  turned  out  every  five  min- 

Perry  Process,  curv,n,  ...e  pi..e  ,„<. «. 

ting  to  the  cylinder,  we  must 
^  curved  base  so  that  when 

uinBrn  raricy  it 

#  upon  it.  it  will  be  of  the  same 

of  them  urgent,  from  all  parts  thickness  as  the  present  stereo- 


the  world.  plate.  The  base  we  use  is 

He  conceded,  however,  the  ®tso  made  of  magnesium.  This 


PMtwar  meeting  to  date  in  possibility  that  breaking  the  base  is  very  light  and  with  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Feb.  16  and  17.  story  early  “may  result  in  Plate  attached  weighs  less  than 
About  305  participants,  mostly  spewing  up  of  the  whole  thing  1®  pounds  as  compared  with  46 
from  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  but  to  perfection,”  as  a  result  of  Pounds  of  the  stereotype  plate, 
with  representation  also  from  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  men  Hvdrauilr 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Kentucky  in  the  industry  to  think  about  it  '  P 


and  Louisiana,  attended.  Sup-  and  experiment. 


Piy  companies  put  on  the  largest  Browm  gave  a  detailed  pres 
showing  of  equipment  since  pre-  entation  of  the  bas 
war  days.  process  and  its  de 

A  highlight  was  a  comprehen-  date 
sive  first-hand  report  on  the  so-  "There  is  nothir 
called  "Perry  process  ’  presented  about  it,”  he  said 


Hydraulic  Press  to  Help 

“New  presses  could  be  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  this  step. 


entation  of  the  basic  facts  of  the  Jb®  curving  of  the  plate  was 
process  and  its  development  to  uhhcult  in  the  beginning,  but 
d3te  uow  use  a  machine  which 

"There  is  nothing  mysterious  has  been  used  for  many  years 
about  it/*  he  said.  *‘It  can  be  tinsmiths.  This  has  not  been 


by  W.  W.  Brown,  vicepresident  describesd  in  a  few  words.  It  is  entirely  satisfactory. 


and  general  manager  of  Western  a  photo  engraving  process.  There 


Newspaper  Union,  New  York. 

Flint  Asks  Cooperation 


are  four  main  steps  involved: 


“Just  before  leaving  New 
York  I  was  informed  that  we 


FlSf  "'‘dTecmr"  ‘of  of  "present  T/p^etting  ‘‘When  curved,  'the  plate  is 

Flint,  director  of  r^earch,  machines.  placed  on  the  base  and  held 

American  Newspaper  PuWish-  ..2  typewritten  copy  and  there  by  scotch  tape.  We  found 

Photographs'^'^ire  Tast^  on  a  that  scotch  tape  is  too  expensive 
ard  Llojd  Jones,  Jr.,  vicepresi-  cardboard  in  exactly  the  position  and  we  are  now  experimenting 
dent  and  business  manager.  ^  appear  in  the  newspaper  with  a  glue  which  will  be  less 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  Tul-  naee  expensive.  We  also  have  a  col- 

"3.' This  pasted  up  copy  is  then  lap-sible  base  designed  so  that 
photographed  and  an  engraving  each  end  of  the  plate  can  be  at- 
n  Jampol.  the  Jampol  {g  made— a  full  page  engraved  tached  to  the  collapsible  base 

rTnt  plate  in  one  solid  piece,  includ-  and  when  the  bas  s  _h 


"1.  Setting  of  type.  The  type-  oow  have  a  hydraulic  press  de 
setting  is  done  on  typewriters  to  do  this  job. 


log  type,  line  cut  drawings  and  back  in  its  original  form  it  will 
cooneTate^  w  AMPA  half-tones.  We  have  been  using  stretch  the  plate  in  place.  No 

research  department  s^  magnesium  plates  instead  of  glue  or  scotch  tape  then  will  be 


migh  servV  as  a  kind  o  for  several  rea- 

sons.  One  reason  is  because  it 


clearing_house  for  research  proj-  jg  ^Qj.g  gagiiy  curved  to  fit  the  you  will  readily  see  that  this 

nartmA/t  ^  it  Cylinder  of  the  customary  news-  process  tends  to  by  pass  the 

^  paper  press.  PRESENT  DAY  COMPOSING 

advise  publish-  ^  magnesium  plate  is  and  STEREOTYPING  ROOMS 

curved  to  fit  the  cylinder  of  the  in  the  production  of  newspa- 

Sfon^of  P^ess  and  the  priming  is  done  pers. 

lication  of  effort  and  making  from  this  Anvraved  nlate.  "Now.  how  far  along  the  road 


necessary.  This  will  save  time. 
“If  you  have  followed  me. 


^"Kfmhln "  a!®’  1  “Those  four  steps  really  cover  have  we  gotten?  We  are  now 

telet^esitter^  ^nnAratiifn  the  entire  process.  Very  simple,  using  the  process  to  publish  two 

®®Ai®  ^  isn’t  it?  It  does  sound  simple,  weekly  newspapers.  “We  have 

but  there  are  a  lot  of  headaches  not  been  able  to  produce  a  page 
•  _  1.  connected  with  it.  The  ‘know-  at  a  lower  cost  than  with  pres- 

on^a^ftaf of '^*‘diffArrnf®tnnif^  bow’  is  very  important.  ent-day  methods.  We  expect, 

on  a  total  of  65  differ^t  topics.  ^  t  .  however,  that  if  the  engraving 

’  time  is  reduced  and  the  head- 

Tirncs.  was  eleSed  i?I^”chaiS  “Pasting  up  copy  sounds  sim-  setting  machine  is  perfected,  and 

A  waa  IlCW  vllAiX  _i_ i iTnnmvomsartfc  maHa  an  nTaeanf 


direct  from  this  engraved  plate.  "Now,  how  far  along  the  road 


Some  of  the  'Headaches' 


ent-day  methods.  We  expect, 
however,  that  if  the  engraving 
time  is  reduced  and  the  head- 


Tirncs.  was  ele/t^  i^  chai^  “Pasting  up  copy  sounds  sim-  setting  machine  is  perfected,  and 
man  of  the  comeren^e  aid  Pl®  relatively  unimportant,  improvements  made  on  present 
W  J  Dowell  So  Wo?Pd-  but  really  it  is  one  of  the  most  typewriter  machines  the  cost 
Tribune  vicechairman  C  W  important  parts  of  this  process,  can  be  reduced  considerably  be- 
Tabh  contTmiA«  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  low  the  present-day  costs. 


^*Elec^^to‘‘Bie*ex^itvp‘^r'nm  paste  up  copy  in  correct  position  “In  conclusion,  our  experience 
mittee.  to  serve  unt^  1951  were  J'®®?  it  perfectly  lined  up.  indicates  that  this  pwess  has 

George  Woodman.  Fort  Worth  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  considerable  merit.  There  is  a 

Star-Telegram;  J.  Palmer  Black.  i^®®P  tb®  _ 

Jr.,  Amarillo  Globe-News,  and  ®?t,  o*"  ®'^®n,  ® 


“In  conclusion,  our  experience 


H.  W.  Hartman,  Houston  Post. 
Premature  Publicity  Hit 


picked  up  by  the  camera.  Of 
course,  these  spots  could  be 
taken  out  by  using  a  router,  but 


Brown  expressed  the  opinion  the  idea  is  to  eliminate  every 
that  the  publicity  given  to  the  step  possible.  So,  keep  the  copy  rOi 
Perry  process  has  been  “in  the  clean.  No  router,  no  saw.  *.■  — 

main,  premature.”  “In  engraving  the  first  step,  ME 

“To  me  it  seems  unfortunate  namely,  photographing  the  copy,  ?aS 

that  so  much  hope  was  created  would  be  easy  if  the  page  had  pEpjDR 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  the  no  half-tones  in  it.  Different 
printing  and  newspaper  publi^-  steps  are  taken  so  that  we  end  ^ 

ing  industry  before  the  process  up  with  a  complete  plate  in  one 
had  been  proven,”  Brown  said,  piece.  I  can’t  tell  you  just  how 

“This  was  especially  true  this  is  done.  The  engraving  is  I  IHIw) 
coming  at  a  time  when  there  really  where  the  bottleneck  is.  n  n  e  C  ( 
was  such  a  crying  need  and  As  most  of  you  know,  it  takes  rKBd« 
such  an  earnest  desire  on  the  about  45  minutes  to  powder  and 
part  of  the  industry  to  rehab-  engrave  a  page-size  plate.  The 
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ilitate  their  plants.” 


most  time  is  consumed  with  the 


Following  stories  on  the  Perry  powdering, 
process,  which  “seemed  to  be  “Something  must  be  done  to 
the  answer  'to  the  maiden’s  speed  up  the  engraving.  Here  Tllau 
prayer,”  Brown  said,  his  organ-  again  we  are  working  on  a  unit 
ization  received  inquiries,  many  which  shows  promise  of  speed-  cuuiuiun 


TINOIWBRVWN  *  CO. 

ii4.iMi2MtT.minn »■.(.  •  1221  nnntiit. mem i.ti. 

ro  amau  suttL,*  m  min 
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Ad  Experiment 

The  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily 
Courier  is  experimenting  with  all- 
phcto-engraving  production  of 
advertising. 

A  full-page  advertisement  for 
Kamper's  Food  Store  was  made  as 
a  test.  The  page  was  photo¬ 
graphed  in  approximately  15  sec¬ 
tions  and  reproduced  on  zinc 
plates.  If  the  method  proves  feas¬ 
ible  after  further  tests,  other  ad¬ 
vertisements  may  be  printed  in 
the  same  manner. 

great  deal  to  be  done  before  it 
is  perfected  to  a  point  where 
accurate  cost  figures  can  be  pro¬ 
jected  for  comparative  purposes. 

"To  newspaper  publishers, 
both  daily  and  weekly,  if  you 
are  in  need  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  your  composing  room 
and  stereotype  room,  go  ahead 
and  buy  it.  Get  the  benefit  of 
the  better  production  this  new 
equipment  will  give  you.  At 
best  it  will  be  some  time  before 
this  process  will  take  the  place 
of  the  present-day  method  and 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  to  get  the  bugs  out 
of  it. 

“Let  some  one  else  spend  the 
time  and  money  to  get  this  on 
a  practical  basis.  Then  if  it  is 
finally  worked  out  to  a  point 
where  you  can  justify  using  it 
in  preference  to  your  present 
methods,  you  can  start  with  a 
sure  thing. 

“You  will  welcome  it  just  as 
much  when  it  is  ready  as  you 
would  now,  even  if  it  is  one, 
two  or  even  five  years  away,  be¬ 
cause,  it  is  my  guess  that  the 
high  cost  of  production  will  still 
be  with  you.” 

Bildner  in  New  Post 

Milo  Bildner,  for  the  past  10 
years  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  pressroom  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette  pressroem.  Bildner  was  a 
Citizen  Patriot  employe  18 
years. 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  *  ZINC 
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Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 

Modern  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  electrical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Cline  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office:  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Western  OflSce 
410  Bush  Street 
Stn  Francisco  8,  Cal. 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42  nd  St. 
New  York  City 


Typical  Clina-UnH  Drive  and  Power  Control  Installation 

Specify , . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 
Safely  and  Reliability 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Povrer 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 

Specify- •*' 

CLINE  FULL  SPEED  PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION 

<  Pressing  one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constont  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  maintain 

Increases  production 

Specify . .  • 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 
for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 

Specify  ... 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 

for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

New  'Grab'  Eases 
Paper  Handling 

Three  major  advantages  in 
handling  newsprint  are  claimed 
by  M.  S.  Wycoff,  paper  storage 
contractor  for  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  with  the 
aid  of  a  specially-designed 
“grab"  of  his  own  invention, 
attached  to  a  regular  one-man 
elevator  truck. 

With  use  of  the  special  de¬ 
vice,  Wycoff  claims: 

( 1 )  Reduction  of  box-car  load¬ 
ing  time  to  one-fourth  the  num¬ 
ber  of  man  hours  previously  re¬ 
quired. 

(2)  Storage  of  three  times  as 
much  newsprint  in  the  same 
amount  of  warehouse  space. 

(3)  Elimination  of  damage  to 
paper  rolls  in  unloading  and 
stacking. 

Wycoff,  who  operates  a  ware¬ 
house  and  trucking  business,  de¬ 
veloped  the  device  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  save  stor¬ 
age  space  in  handling  the  News’ 
paper 

Operated  hydraulically,  the 
“grab”  consists  of  two  curved 
plates  which  can  be  brought 
together  with  pressure  as  great 
as  4.000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
firmly  gripping — but  not  damag¬ 
ing — the  newsprint  rolls.  These 
plates  are  mounted  on  the  eleva¬ 
tor  mechanism  of  the  truck.  The 
ordinary  scoop  or  prongs  are 
removed  from  the  mechanism. 

Thus,  the  rolls  of  newsprint 
are  seized  and  lifted  down  or 
up  with  no  possibility  of  damage 
to  roll  ends — a  major  cause  of 
paper  loss  with  ordinary  handl¬ 
ing  methods. 

A  second  hydraulic  pump 
tilts  the  elevator  backward  or 
forward  to  enable  Wycoff  to 
place  the  largest  rolls  of  paper 
three  tiers  high  and  remove 
them  as  needed.  With  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  has,  rolls  can  be  placed 
gently  in  position  11  feet  above 
the  floor,  and  removed  from  the 
same  height. 

The  elevator  truck  will  lift 
three  33-inch,  800-lb.  rolls  at 
once:  or  two  49-inch,  1100-lb. 
rolls,  or  one  66-inch,  ,1700-lb. 
roll.  To  keep  the  small  truck 
from  pitching  forward  under 
such  weights,  a  metal  basket  at¬ 
tached  behind  the  operator’s 
seat  is  loaded  with  type-metal 
pigs  as  a  counterweight. 

To  further  speed  unloading 
operations,  Wycoff  designed  an 
aluminum  gangway  to  reach 
from  the  deck  of  a  freight  car 
to  the  loading  platform  of  his 
warehouse.  So  light  it  can  be 
lifted  and  moved  easily  by  one 
man,  the  gangway  is  reinforced 
with  welded  aluminum  girders 
and  will  support  the  weight  of 
truck,  operator  and  newsprint. 

Two  men,  with  the  aid  of  the 
specially  -  equipped  elevator 
truck,  can  unload  and  stack  a 
carload  of  newsprint  in  three 
hours,  claims  Wycoff.  Using  the 
former  method  of  prying  the 
rolls  loose  and  bouncing  them 
down  onto  auto  tires,  then  plac¬ 
ing  them  on  the  prongs  of  an 
ordinary  elevator  truck,  and 
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Wycoff  paper  handler  removes  a 
roll  gently  from  a  three-high 
stack. 

again  unloading  them  by  hand 
in  the  warehouse,  it  required 
eight  hours  for  three  men  to 
unload  a  car. 

To  further  improve  his  stor¬ 
age  facilities  for  the  News,  Wy¬ 
coff  is  installing  humidity  and 
temperature  controls  in  his 
warehouse. 

Goss  Duplex  Has 
Record  Shipment 

Under  Goss  management,  the 
Duplex  plant  broke  a  record  re¬ 
cently  in  shipping  five  Unitu¬ 
bular,  four  Standard  Tubular, 
and  three  Model  E  Flat-Bed 
presses  and  large  amount  of 
stereotype  equipment  during  a 
30-day  period. 

Included  in  the  record  month 
at  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  plant 
were  shipments  of  a  16-page 
Unitubular  to  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Shipping  News;  a  four- 
page  Unitubular  unit  to  Mon¬ 
terey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald; 
a  20-page  Unitubular  press  to 
Madres,  India;  an  eight-page 
Unitubular  to  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
and  another  to  Tel  Aviv,  Pales¬ 
tine. 

The  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Telegram  received  a  16-page 
Standard  Tubular  Press  and 
Pepper  Printing  Company, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  got  a  12-page 
Standard  Tubular.  Four-page 
Standard  Tubular  units  went  to 
Catholic  Action  of  the  South, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  Pa¬ 
ducah  ( Ky. )  Sun-Democrat. 
Model  E  Duplex  flat  bed  presses 
were  shipped  to  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  and  Benares,  India. 

Erection  and  testing  of  this 
equipment  was  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Earl  Lacure,  head 
of  inspection  of  the  Goss  Duplex 
Division.  Lacure  has  been  with 
the  Duplex  organization  for  the 
past  13  years. 


New  Plant  Open 
At  Midland,  Tex. 

Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Telegram  has  moved  into  its  new 
plant,  a  brick  building  at  221 
North  Main  Street..  It  houses  a 
new  16-page  Duplex  Tubular 
Press,  new  Duplex  stereotyping 
machinery  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  The  newspaper  now  has 
four  Linotype  machines  and  is 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  fifth. 
It  also  has  a  Ludlow  and  an 
Elrod. 

The  new  location  is  on  the  site 
of  Midland’s  first  newspaper,  the 
Staked  Plains,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

New  furniture  and  equipment 
also  have  been  installed  in  the 
news  department  and  in  the 
business  office. 

James  N.  Allison  is  publisher 
of  the  Reporter-Telegram,  R.  S. 
Brashears  is  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  Bill  Collyns 
is  editor. 

Small  Daily  in 
New  Home 

The  Martinsville  (Va.)  Daily 
Bulletin,  one  of  Virginia's  lead¬ 
ing  small  town  dailies,  moved 
into  its  new  home  on  Broad 
street  recently. 

The  transfer  was  made  from 
its  25-year-old  quarters  without 
any  interruption  in  publication. 

The  new  building  has  one 
story  and  a  basement  with  ap¬ 
proximately  13,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  or  nearly  five 
times  as  much  as  before. 

Double  'Open  House' 

The  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Times  staged  its  “open  house’ 
reo.  10  and  11.  The  first  was 
for  its  white  patrons  and 
inends;  the  second  lor  its  col¬ 
ored  readers. 

Ihe  affair  marked  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  “face-lifting  ■ 
the  Times  has  undergone  in  the 
last  year.  Superseding  an  eight- 
page  flatbed  press  with  a  24- 
page  stereotype  one,  it  has  made 
corresponding  changes  in  the 
rest  of  its  physical  equipment. 
To  do  so,  however,  it  had  to  buy 
a  building  at  117  North  Golds¬ 
boro  street  and  to  erect  one 
which  would  connect  the  newer 
building  with  the  one  which 
formerly  housed  the  newspaper 
on  Courthouse  Square. 

The  Times  from  the  first  has 
been  the  property  of  John  D. 
Gold.  Using  the  equipment  his 
father.  Elder  P.  D.  Gold,  em¬ 
ployed  to  turn  out  the  Land¬ 
mark,  a  religious  publication, 
Mr.  Gold  founded  the  weekly, 
the  semi-weekly  and  later  the 
daily.  Although  80,  Mr.  Gold 
continued  with  his  newspaper 
until  last  year  when  he  leased 
the  property  to  Herbert  D. 
Brauff  who  also  operates  the 
Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News. 

4  New  Machines 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press  is  in¬ 
stalling  three  F-2  and  one  G-4 
Intertype  machines  as  replace¬ 
ments  in  its  composing  room. 
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Ink  storage  tank  at  Charlotte 
News  weighs  33,760  pounds  when 
fully  loaded.  Two  steel  supports 
were  required. 

Ink  Storage  Holds 
10  Weeks' Supply 

Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News  has 
instituted  an  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical 'system  of  ink  storage. 

The  initial  load  of  3,000  gal¬ 
lons  is  now  stored  in  a  tank  at 
the  News  which,  fully  loaded, 
weighs  33,760  pounds.  This  type 
of  delivery  replaces  the  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  shipping  ink  in  55  gallon 
drums  that  necessitate  high 
freight  rates  and  the  trouble¬ 
some  problems  of  storage  space 
and  handling  and  emptying 
drums.  Also  much  ink  was  lost 
because  of  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  drums.  (This  loss  was 
estimated  as  much  as  3%.) 

The  ink  is  pumped  from  the 
storage  tank  into  10  fountains 
on  Duplex  Heavy  Duty  press. 

The  tank  holds  enough  ink  to 
print  the  News  for  10  weeks. 

Fleischman  Dies 

Fred  J.  Fleischman,  53,  for 
the  past  three  years  general 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Press,  died  recently. 


Elrod 


produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 


2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 
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Ihe  average  reader  spends  only  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  looking  at  the  pages  of  his 
newspaper — a  small  fraction  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  a  word-for-word  reading  of  its 
entire  contents. 

Wirephotos  and  pictures  furnished  by 
syndicate  services  clarify  for  the  reader  the 
complex  news  stories  crossing  the  telegraph 
editor’s  desk  hourly.  And  thorough  picture 
coverage  of  local  news,  supported  by  careful 
reporting,  provides  one  of  the  greatest  fields 
of  service  for  your  newspaper  to  its  readers 
and  to  the  local  and  national  advertisers. 

The  photographic  quality  of  these  pic¬ 


tures — and  of  their  photomechanical  repro¬ 
duction — is  extremely  important. 

Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film,  in  your 
engraving  department,  gives  your  photome¬ 
chanical  workers  the  advantage  of  a  sensitive 
material  which  transfers  the  best  in  halftone 
or  line  copy  to  the  metal. 

Dependably  uniform,  with  superior  pho¬ 
tographic  properties,  Kodaline  Ortho  Strip¬ 
ping  Film  is  designed  for  coarse-screen  half¬ 
tone  and  line  reproduction  in  the  newspaper- 
type,  roll-film  engraving  camera.  It  is  available 
in  standard  roll  sizes  from  your  Kodak 
Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak 


Gentle  as  air  itself 


tension  uses 

^  AIR  to  feed  paper  (in  rolls) 

because  only  AIR-pressure  can  act  so  softly... yet  so  fast 


Individiul  air-pistons  control 
each  belt . . .  compensate 
instantly  for  all  variations, 
even  in  the  web  itself. 


When  you  equip  your  new  or 
existing  reels  with  Wood 
pneumatic  tensions— you  put  AIR 
to  work  . . .  gentle,  resilient  AIR 
...  to  maintain  constant  tension. 
Simply  select  the  tension  you 
want— instant-acting  AIR 
pressure  keeps  it  there 
throughout  the  run,  even  when 
making  splices.  And  if  you 
need  to  use  the  Red  Button  Stop, 
that  same  AIR  pressure  instantly 
surges  against  the  roll  in  an 
automatic  braking-action.  The 
full  Wood  system  of  paper 
feeding  includes  Automatic 
Autopasters,  Reels,  and 
Pneumatic  Tensions.  Write  for 
illustrated  brochures.  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Executive  Offices,  501  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


IT'S  GOOD 


newsprint 
with  running-belts  for 
delicate  stock  and  paper  converting 
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equipment  review 

One-Floor  Plant 
For  Glendale  Dally 

Construction  of  a  $300,000 
building  for  the  Glendale 
( Calif.  1  News-Press  will  begin 
soon,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Carroll  W.  Parcher,  editor  and 
publisher. 

The  structure  will  have  a 
frontage  of  120  feet  and  depth 
of  230  feet  with  a  total  floor 
area  of  35,000,000  sq.  ft.  It  will 
occupy  14  city  lots  in  almost 
the  exact  geographical  center  of 
the  city,  across  Isabel  St.  from 
the  City  Hall,  facing  east. 

All  operations  of  the  plant 
will  be  on  one  floor.  To  the 
right  of  the  high-ceilinged  lobby 
at  the  entrance  to  the  building 
will  be  the  business  office  and 
the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  To  the  left  of  the 
lobby  will  be  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Editorial  rooms  will  occupy 
center  of  the  building  on  the 
south  side.  Next  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  office  on  the  same  side 
of  the  building  will  be  a  con¬ 
ference  room  with  kitchen  ad¬ 
joining. 

The  composing  room  will  also 
be  in  the  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing  but  on  the  north  side  with 
stereotype  adjoining  and  press¬ 
room  at  the  rear.  Papers  will 
be  carried  by  conveyor  belt  to 
the  mail  room  in  the  circulation 
department  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  building  where  the 
loading  dock  will  be  located. 

Other  features  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  include  photographic 
department  with  four  dark 
rooms,  one  to  accommodate  a 
Wirephoto  receiver,  a  complete 
photoengraving  department  and 
a  basement  for  paper  storage. 

Construction  will  be  of  Lati- 
steel  and  concrete,  a  rapid  con¬ 
struction  method  that  will  per¬ 
mit  early  occupancy  of  the 
building  made  necessary  by  sale 
of  the  present  News-Press 
Building. 


Design  of  new  plant  for  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 


Composing  Room 
Completely  Rewired 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Ex¬ 
aminer  composing  room  has  re¬ 
cently  been  rewired.  This  in¬ 
cludes  individual  main-line 
switches  for  each  machine,  with 
overhead  wiring.  The  switches 
are  on  boards  mounted  atop  the 
machine  by  iron  uprights. 


The  electricity  delivered  is 
110-volt,  with  single  phase,  and 
220-volt,  three  phase — the  news¬ 
paper  using  the  three-phase 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  buy  new  motors  or  rewind 
the  old  ones.  The  three-phase 
wiring  is  most  economical,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  C.  Guy,  machinist. 

The  advantage  of  individual 
wiring  is  that  it  allows  the  ma¬ 
chinist  to  work  on  one  machine 
without  shutting  down  others. 


Goggin  Forms  Own 
Sales  Company 


Joseph  D.  Goggin,  former 
manager  of  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chinery  sales  for  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.,  has  resigned  to  form 
his  own  sales  organization,  to 
be  known  as  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply  Co.,  with  offices 
at  1639  No.  Laurel  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Joe  Goggin  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  1914  in  the 
stereotyping  department  of  a 
Chicago  newspaper. 

Buys  Own  Plant 


Covering  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  news  of  direct  in¬ 
terest  to  Jewish  families,  the 
Jewish  Weekly  News  has  made 
another  advance  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  installation  of  its  own 
printing  plant  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 


WE  LIVE 
IN  A 

GOLDFISH 

BOWL 

Because  we  are  responsible  for  the 
financial  security  of  more  than 
1,(X)0,000  American  families,  we 
feel  we  have  a  public  responsibility 
to  divulge  all  aspects  of  our  opera¬ 
tions.  That’s  why  we  live  our  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 

For  example,  every  year  we  make 
a  complete  report  of  our  operations 
in  a  prescribed  manner  to  forty- 


In  addition,  we  have  our  books 
audited  each  year  by  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  We  also  send  a 
comprehensive  annual  report  to 
every  one  of  our  more  than  1,000,000 


Vancouver  (B.  (.)  Sun  i 
Opens  Prlnllnq  Division 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  Pub- 
lishine  Co  has  opened  a  new 
MOO.Ono  printing  and  lithograph¬ 
ing  division,  designed  for  “as¬ 
sembly  line”  production,  and 
euuipped  to  handle  black  and 
white  and  color  printing. 

Manager  of  the  department. 
Bob  Dunlop,  worked  with  de 
signers  for  many  months  on  the 
specifications  for  the  new  $125,- 
OOO  Compleat  Binder  which  was 
made  for  the  Sun  by  the  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Vancouver.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  fastest  book  binding  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  world  and  can  turn 
out  40,000  completed  telephone 
directories  a  day.  It  is  operated 
by  three  men.  Formerly  40 
girls  doing  the  same  job  could 
turn  out  only  8,000  completed 
books  in  a  day. 

The  plant  is  housed  in  a  new 
building. 

editor  & 


eight  individual  State  Insurance 
Departments,  and  once  every  three 
years  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  forty-eight  State  Insurance 
Commissioners  conducts  an  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  of  our  oper¬ 
ations.  All  this  information  is  on 
file  in  the  various  State  Insurance 
Departments,  and  is  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  public. 


policyholders.  We  try  to  keep  them 
and  the  public  informed  about  our 
business  by  all  possible  means,  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  continue  to  merit 
their  confidence. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  never 
have  found  life  in  a  goldfish  bowl 
uncomfortable.  On  the  contrary, 
we  enjoy  it  and  we  plan  to  live 
there  forever. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  f  ;  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Why  a  Stale  Mechanical  Conference! 
Vern  Williams  Makes  Plea  for  Kansas 


By  Vern  Williams 
Mechanical  Supt.,  Topeka 
Newspaper  Printing  Co. 

• 

Herewith  is  partial  text  of  a  talk 
delivered  at  the  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  recently  at  Topeka. 

• 

In  speaking  to  you  today  I  am 
doing  so  on  behalf  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspaper  mechanical 
men  in  papers,  large  and  small, 
all  over  the  State  of  Kansas, 
about  a  subject  that  to  them  and 
to  you  is  of  vital  importance. 

My  experience  in  newspaper 
work  for  more  than  25  years  has 
been  confined  entirely  to  the 
mechan.cal  side  of  the  business 
and  it  has  ranged  all  the  way 
from  the  very  smallest  of 
handset  country  weeklies  to  the 
dailies  that  are  classified  in  the 
metropolitan  group. 

In  all  these  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  association  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  I  have  tried 
studiously  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  keep  up  as  best  I 
could  with  the  many  techno¬ 
logical  developments  in  our 
field.  In  spite  of  this  constant 
study  and  application  I  am  still 
woefully  ignorant  of  many 
things  I  should  know  in  order 
to  readily  answer  the  many 
problems  that  arise  in  day  to 
day  operation  of  a  printing 
plant.  And  I  believe  that  I  can 
safely  apply  that  confession  of 
shortcoming,  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  to  every  mechanic  and 
mechanical  executive  in  the 
business  today  regardless  of 
who  he  is  or  whatever  his  sta¬ 
tion. 

In  Complex  Operations 

We  are  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  complex  manufacturing 
operations  that  one  could  im¬ 
agine.  Each  day,  or  week,  as  the 
case  may  be,  we  must  start  from 
scratch  to  not  only  assemble, 
finish  and  market  our  product, 
but  must  actually  create  the 
raw  materials  in  the  form  of 
copy,  advertising  layout,  pic¬ 
tures.  cuts,  type  and  plates  that 
go  into  our  finished  product. 

It  is  true  we  use  many  types 
of  machines  and  various  items 
manufactured  by  others  in  our 
processes  but  we  merely  use 
these  things  in  our  creative  en¬ 
deavors  and  none  but  ink  and 
paper  appear  in  our  finished 
product.  Everything  we  see  in 
the  paper,  in  its  raw  state 
passes  through  many  hands  and 
undergoes  many  processes  with¬ 
in  our  own  plants  before  they 
emerge  as  a  printed  sheet. 

We  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  preliminary 
work— the  preparation  of  the 
copy,  but  where  we  get  in 
trouble  is  the  transformation  of 
this  raw  material  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  component  parts  that  go 
into  our  final  assembly— our 
newspaper. 


You,  too,  have  your  problems 
in  your  many  endeavors,  your 
digging  out  of  facts,  your  ad¬ 
ministration,  your  creation  of 
these  raw  materials  you  deliver 
to  us  tor  process.  That  is  why 
you  are  here  today — to  get  an 
answer  to  some  problem  that  has 
been  bothering  you. 

Of  Concern  to  Front  Office 

As  you  are  well  aware  we  in 
the  mechanical  departments 
have  our  problems,  too,  and  be¬ 
cause  you  are  the  ones  who  pay 
the  bills  these  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  of  more  direct 
concern  to  you  than  to  us  in  the 
back  shop.  But  we  are  inter¬ 
ested,  vitally  so,  in  increasing 
our  knowledge  and  our  know¬ 
how.  We  want  to  know  how  to 
do  a  good  job,  we  enjoy  doing  a 
good  job  and  we  want  you  to 
want  us  to  do  a  good  job  and 
we  will  be  proud  when  you  are 
satisfied  that  we  are  doing  a 
good  job. 

Several  years  ago  some  of  the 
mechanical  men  in  the  larger 
papers  of  the  country  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  where  they  could  assemble 
once  or  twice  a  year,  ask  some 
questions  of  one  another,  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  work  together 
for  the  common  good  of  all.  Out 
of  that  idea  has  grown  the  me¬ 
chanical  conference  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  Throughout  the 
years  this  conference  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  a  tremendous  job 
as  the  medium  for  gathering  and 
dispensing  information  and  lend¬ 
ing  a  helping  hand  to  all  who 
came  in  search  of  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  idea  caught  on  rapidly. 
At  last  we  fellows  had  some 
place  to  go  where  we  could  get 
help.  We  did  go  and  we  did  get 
help,  but  it  was  soon  recognized 
that  one  large  national  confer¬ 
ence  was  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  Smaller  groups  in  the 
form  of  state  and  regional  con¬ 
ferences  began  to  come  into  be¬ 
ing.  They  are  increasing  In 
number  and  importance  from 
year  to  year.  Publishers  all 
over  the  country  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  their  support  of  these 
conferences  because  they  can 
readily  see  the  improvements  in 
their  own  oneration  as  a  result 
of  sending  their  mechanical  men 
to  one  or  more  of  these  meetings 
regularly. 

Several  Regional  Groups 

Since  so  many  of  the  state  and 
regional  conferences  are  now 
answering  so  admirably  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  original 
ANPA  conference  was  organ¬ 
ized,  the  parent  organization 
now  has  broadened  its  scope  of 
activity  to  one  of  research  rather 
than  devoting  its  time  and  ener¬ 
gies  to  our  every-day  operational 
problems.  This  program  of  re¬ 
search,  heavily  financed  by  the 
member  papers  of  the  ANPA 
is  already  producing  many  new 
ideas  which  will  eventually  im¬ 


prove  every  phase  of  the  pub- 
iishmg  neid. 

.LViecnanicai  conferences  are  or- 
gan.zea  and  functioning  success¬ 
fully  for  the  iiuproveinent  of 
papers  in  several  territories,  but 
mere  is  none  that  incluaes  us 
here  in  Kansas,  fhat  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  us  fellows  in  the  back 
shop  but  it  is  also  unioriunate 
tor  you  because  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  advantage  of  otner 
shops’  experience  in  helping  to 
solve  some  mechanical  problem 
that  may  be  costing  you  money, 
many  times  more  money  than 
you  would  spend  to  send  one  or 
more  of  your  mechanical  men  to 
a  Kansas  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conterence. 

We  have  just  as  good  weekly 
and  daily  papers  in  the  State 
oi  Kansas  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  just  as  good  mechanical 
talent  as  can  be  found  any  place 
but  we  are  no  different  than 
the  fellows  in  these  other  terri¬ 
tories  in  that  we  have  problems, 
the  same  problems  that  they 
have,  serious  problems  for  which 
we  need  help. 

Most  of  you  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  Linotype 
clinics  that  were  held  at  vari¬ 
ous  places  over  the  country  in 
recent  years  and  know  of  the 
wonderful  reception  they  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  great  good  they 
accomplished.  Mechanical  clinics 
for  our  newspapers  are  every 
bit  as  important  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  mechanical 
operations  as  health  clinics  are 
to  ourselves  and  families. 

'Overall  Session'  Suggested 

The  officials  of  my  company, 
the  executives  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  and  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  are  enthusiastic 
about  these  group  meetings  and 
if  we  can  organize  a  Kansas 
Mechanical  Conference,  and  it 
is  desired,  we  will  open  our 
plant  on  a  Sunday  when  we  can 
conduct  a  series  of  clinics  in  all 
phases  of  the  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  and  at  which  time,  I  am 
sure,  we  can  have  factory  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  other  experts 
in  all  phases  of  the  work  on 
hand  to  answer  our  questions 
and  help  us  out  with  our  prob¬ 
lems  by  actual  demonstrations. 
There  we  could  put  on  our  over¬ 
alls,  get  our  hands  dirty  and 
actually  get  down  to  cases  on 
any  process,  method  or  machine 
that  may  be  of  interest  or  a 
source  of  trouble  to  any  individ¬ 
ual  or  office. 

I  sincerely  ask  you  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  demand  of  us  fellows 
in  the  back  shop  to  get  together 
and  do  something  about  the 
things  that  are  troubling  us  and 
costing  you  money.  If  you  de¬ 
mand  such  action  on  our  part, 
of  course  we  will  be  obliged  to 
obey,  and  I  assure  you  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
beneficial  demands,  to  us  and 
to  you,  that  you  could  give.  We 
cannot  do  it  alone.  We  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  it  alone. 

We  ask  vou  for  your  support, 
individually  and  collectively,  in 
organizing  a  Kansas  conference. 

P.S. — It  worked!  An  erganlia- 
tion  meeting  for  the  Kanias 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  is  scheduled  later  this  month. 


Burke  Garrity 


Burke  Retires: 

Garrity  in  Charge 

John  A.  (Jack)  Burke,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  production 
manager,  has  retired,  but  wiJ 
continue  to  advise  on  problems 
in  the  mechanical  field  insofar 
as  his  health  permits. 

Bernard  Garrity,  former  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  composing 
room  foreman  and  for  the  last 
two  years  personnel  manager 
for  the  two  Rochester  papers,  is 
taking  over  Burke’s  duties. 

Burke  joined  the  Gannett  or¬ 
ganization  30  years  ago  when 
Frank  Gannett  merged  the 
Union  &  Advertiser  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  into  the  Rochester 
Times-Union. 

Dale's  Kin  Slarls 
Press  al  Troy,  0. 

Six-year-old  Rebecca  Jane 
Knoop,  great  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Dale,  founder 
of  the  Troy  (O.)  Daily  News, 
pushed  the  switch  button  that 
started  the  first  edition  of  the 
News  on  its  new  Goss  Duplex 
tubular  press  recently. 

At  her  side  were  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clung,  president  of  the  Miami 
Union  Publication  Co.;  Walter 
Hamlin,  Duplex  press  erector; 
Walter  Miller,  sports  editor; 
John  Hennessey,  acting  police 
chief;  Leo  Davidson,  stereo¬ 
typer;  and  Robert  Ungericht, 
sports  writer. 

McClung  and  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Pauly,  owners,  and  their  staff 
were  joined  by  a  number  of 
friends  in  the  ceremony. 

The  press  is  geared  to  a  speed 
of  25,000  16-page  papers  an  hour, 
compared  to  5,000  for  the  old 
flatbed  Duplex.  The  latter  sel¬ 
dom  was  run  faster  than  3,500 
an  hour. 

Miami  Union  Publications  Co. 
built  a  28  by  56  foot  addition 
to  the  plant  to  house  the  new 
press.  The  addition  includes  a 
concrete  pit.  five  feet  deep,  over 
which  the  press  has  been  placed, 
and  another  pit  to  hold  the 
motors. 

In  assembling  the  press  Ham¬ 
lin  was  assisted  by  Gerald 
Davidson.  News  pressman. 

Separate  Job  Shop 

The  job  printing  plant  of  the 
Douglas  (Ariz.)  Daily  Dispatch, 
heretofore  operated  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper,  has 
been  separated  with  Lyman 
Dutton,  recently  of  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  becoming  manager  and 
partner  with  J.  Newell  John¬ 
ston,  owner  of  the  Dispatch. 
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Seattle  Plant 
On  the  Market 


equipment  review 


Seattle.  Wash.  —  Possibility 
that  Seattle  would  again  have  a 
third  daily  newspaper  faded 
HJw  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
presses  and  other  eouipment  of 
the  defunct  Seattle  Star  are  up 

HjjjPri  The  announcement  was  made 
'  by  Pavne  Karr.  Seattle  attorney 
for  David  Stern.  Ill  of  Camden, 
“ir  _  N.  J.,  who  bought  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Star  last  Nov. 
”  13  for  a  nrice  variously  reported 
as  S200.000  to  $2.’50,000. 

The  49-year-old  Star  ceased 
id  Irwin  publi'>at'on  Aug.  13  when  its 
circulation,  new'^rint  and  fea¬ 
tures  were  bought  by  the  Timet. 

The  Star’s  entire  composing 
room  crew  was  absorbed  into 
the  crews  of  the  Post-Intelli- 
a'ld  tt’“  Times,  and  by 

{Seattle  Job  shops,  immediately 
after  the  suspension.  Telegrams 
American  Tvpe  Founders  no'”-ed  in  fro-^  as  far  south  as 
Sales  Corp..  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  California,  asking  for  them, 
become  the  exclusive  represen-  All  but  one  or  two  of  the 
tatives  in  the  United  States  for  Star’s  editorial  staff  likewise 
the  sale  of  certain  Vandercook  have  found  new  employment. 
Proof  Presses,  according  to  an  though  the  number  absorbed 
announcement  by  E.  O.  Vander-  into  the  other  Seattle  dailies  is 


Honor  was  paid  John  P.  Keat¬ 
ing,  vicepresident  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  in  connection 
with  the  inauguration  of  the 
second  of  the  newsnaper’s  new 
postwar  seven-unit  Hoe  presses, 
a  304-ton.  $400,000  mechanical 
giant.  Keating  pressed  the  but¬ 
ton  at  ceremonies. 

Fifty  pressmen  stood  at  their 
stations,  some  dressed  in  white 
coveralls  with  bright  green 
shamrocks.  They  doffed  their 
Irish  hats  in  greeting  to  Keat¬ 
ing,  a  man  nroud  of  his  Irish 
ancestry,  while  a  trio  serenaded 
him. 

An  added  touch  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  gold  lapel  button 
and  a  “working”  card  in  the 
Milwaukee  Web  Pressman’s 
Union  to  Keating  by  Ted  Sweers, 
business  representative,  as  the 
union’s  exoression  of  its  esteem 
and  respect. 

Keating  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  at  the  age  of  12 
as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Osh¬ 
kosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern. 

He  became  foreman  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  composing  room 
in  1917.  He  served  for  a  time 
as  president  of  the  local  typo¬ 
graphical  union. 

The  new  press  is  a  twin  of  the 
Hoe  press  installed  last  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  Journal  also  is  adding  one 
new  unit  to  each  of  the  two 
older  high  speed  prewar  press¬ 
es.  It  will  then  have  four  56- 
page  presses,  with  speed  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  50,000,  or  a  combined 
capacity  of  200,000  papers  per  .  w.  ^,1-...,....^ 
hour.  Each  press  has  its  own  „  j  j  Gauges  and  a  new  Block  Level- 

conveyor  system  to  mailroom.  Expansion  and  modernization  ler  soon  to  be  announced,  will 

of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib-  continue  to  be  sold  exclusively 
rj  J  It  building  will  be  completed  in  the  United  States  by  Vander- 

EflWdrdS  KfitirfiS  paper’s  75th  anniver-  cook’s  own  sales  force.  Also  to 

lAwiiiw#  sary,  it  was  announced  recently,  be  handled  by  the  Vandercook 

Arthur  J.  Edwards,  who  Conversion  of  an  adjacent  thea-  sales  staff  is  a  new  line  of  Off- 

started  working  for  the  Salem  ter  building  into  adjuncts  of  set  Proof  Presses,  the  first  of 

(Ore.  1  Statesman  July  1,  1898,  the  Tribune  plant  has  been  un-  which  is  now  in  production, 
as  a  carrier,  and  for  the  last  43  der  way  for  some  time, 
years  has  been  press  foreman,  J.  R.  Knowland  has  been 
has  retired.  He  will  devote  his  president  and  publisher  of  the 

time  to  raising  horses.  Tribune  since  1915, 


John  P.  Keating,  left,  vicepresident  and  prodi 
Maier,  center,  vicepresident  and  publisher,  are 
Journal  pressroom  trio. 

New  Tape  Dispenser 
To  Help  Newspapers 

Industrial  Tape  Corp.  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  manufacture  of  a 
new-type  Texcel  tape  dispenser 
for  the  use  of  newspapers.  When 
the  company  learned  that  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapermen  are  using 
clear  Texcel  tape  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  yards  to  paste  heads  on 
stories  turned  out  by  Vari-type 
machines,  designers  there  quer¬ 
ied  editors  for  suggestions  for  a 
more  efficient  dispenser.  Editors 
sav  that  the  ideal  tape  dispenser 
will  be  larger  than  the  present 
model,  will  have  a  thicker  spool 
and  will  be  equipped  with  a 
clamp  so  that  it  can  be  fastened 
to  a  desk. 


Dos  Moines  Papers 
Install  Elevators 


Installations  of  three  new 
elevators  and  modernization  of 
three  other  lifts  in  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Co.  plant  at  Des 
George  W.  Holihan,  for  more  Moines,  la.,  is  under  way  by  Otis 
than  40  years  foreman  of  the  Elevator  Co. 
composing  room  of  Waterbury  The  work  is  in  connection 
(Conn.)  American,  died  Feb.  22.  with  a  building  program. 


Vf/HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
vv  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 

Chance  from: 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City .  Zona .  State . 

To; 

Street  . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 


UP  AND  COMING 

Plant  for  the  Southwest  Edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  is  pictured  obove.  Below  is 
a  view  of  the  newly  completed 
building  of  Alameda  (Calif.) 
Times-Star,  of  which  Abraham 
Kofman,  onetime  newsboy,  is 
publisher. 
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Bv  Prof.  Poscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Toumalism.  Columbia  UniTorsily.  N.  Y. 


Writing  for  Ear  and  Air 
By  N.  Y.  Radio  News  Editor 

RAT>in  \F.\VS  WRTTINT.  AND 

I'fUTtVO  Iiy  r.irl  Warren.  Xew 

Vnrk:  Tf  trpor  ari'l  T^mther*.  pp. 

“WRITE  for  the  ear.  not  for  the 

eve  .  .  .  Write  the  way  you 
talk.  Informal  and  clear.  But 
with  certain  refinements.” 

This  alwavs  is  the  principal 
burden  of  books  on  writing  for 
radio — special  techniques  for  in¬ 
visible  speakers  and  for  dinner¬ 
eating  card  nlaving.  car  driving 
audiences.  In  this  volume.  Carl 
Warren,  radio  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  deals 
thoroughly  with  that  topic.  He 
lists  specific  wavs  to  write  for 
the  ear.  to  write  precisely  for 
the  clock:  and,  experienced 
teacher  that  he  has  been,  he  il¬ 
lustrates  copiously. 

Refinements  from  the  style  of 
casual  speech  are  obviously  nec¬ 
essary  Not  even  gifted  Eliza¬ 
bethans  talked  like  Shakes¬ 
pearean  characters.  Shakes¬ 
peare’.®  people  spoke  as  they 
might  have  spoken — with  time 
to  write  and  edit  their  lines,  and 
with  Shakespeare’s  genius. 
Shakespeare’s  result  was  talk 
for  the  ear  all  right,  and  for 
technical  limitations  of  stage. 

Radio  men  often  imply  that  an 
ear-minded  writer  is  exclusively 
a  radio  writer.  And  that  even 
the  be.st  newswriting  for  a 
printed  page  is  irrevocably  a  dif¬ 
ferent  breed  of  cats.  Yet  a  pot¬ 
bellied  little  philosopher  three 
centuries  before  Christ  urged 
ear -mindedness  for  writers.  He 
was  Mr.  Aristotle  whose  “Rhet¬ 
oric”  and  “Poetics”  are  still 
classics. 

He  was  definitely  in  the  Be¬ 
fore  Radio  era.  So  was  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  who  said  that 
writing  should  always  “gratify 
the  sensual  ear.”  T^e  French 
stylist,  Flaubert,  and  the  English 
stylist.  Macaulay,  both  told  writ¬ 
ers  in  essence:  “No  sentence  is 
well  written  unless  it  sounds 
well — and  is  clear — when  read 
aloud."  And  Pulitzer  Prize 
Kirke  Simpson  of  the  Associated 
Press  said,  “My  ear  for  music 
has  taught  me  what  I  know  of 
st.vle.  I  write  for  the  ear.” 

That  makes  Warren’s  book  on 
radio  valuable  also  for  newspa¬ 
per  writers.  The  point  is  one 
of  emphasis.  You  can  be  fairly 
effective  for  the  eye,  that  moves 
at  the  reader’s  own  speed,  when 
you  write  sentences  longer  than 
would  “listen  well”  in  a  fixed 
175-words  a  minute  broadcast.  In 
news  to  be  read,  you  can  be 
clear  with  longer  clauses  and 
more  complicated  inside  modi¬ 
fiers  than  you  could  get  by  with 
in  a  broadcast.  The  eye  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  more  flexible,  more 
photographic  path  to  the  brain. 

But  as  Rudolph  Flesch  in  his 
“Art  of  Plain  Talk”  points  out, 
today’s  newspaper  writing  would 
be  a  lot  more  interesting  if  it 
were  simpler  and  more  natural 
in  the  conversational  —  ear- 
minded — manner.  ( E.  &  P., 
Nov.  16,  ’46).  And  of  course  the 
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best  newspaper  writing  does  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  ear.  is  appropriately 
rhythmical,  is  short  of  sentence, 
vivid  in  diction  and  clear  in 
structure.  Perhaps  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  ever  given  writers  was  Jus¬ 
tin  Smith’s  to  reporters  of  the 
Chicaao  Daily  News:  “If  your 
room  mate  or  wife  will  stand  for 
it.  read  good  writing  out  loud  to 
yourself — at  home.  You  can 
train  the  ear  for  good  writing  as 
surely  as  you  can  train  the  ear 
for  good  music.” 

Specificall.v.  Warren  suggests: 

1.  Beware  of  inside  modifiers: 
“At  the  next  session  of  the  City 
Council,  now  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  a  new  zoning  ordi¬ 
nance.  Alderman  Clyde  Timmons 
announced .  will  be  .submitted  for 
action”  Those  inside  modifiers 
keep  the  sentence  from  listening 
clearly.  Two  rules  will  help, 
Warren  savs:  Place  the  source- 
modifier  at  the  start  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  and  u.se  separate  sen¬ 
tences:  “Alderman  Clyde  Tim¬ 
mons  announced  that  a  new  zon¬ 
ing  ordinance  will  be  submitted 
to  the  City  Council  for  action. 
The  next  .session  of  the  Council 
is  scheduled  for  Thursday.” 

Of  course,  inside  modifiers 
adroitly  used  can  be  clear 
enough  for  the  eye.  In  fact, 
through  the  eye.  they  can  please 
the  sensual  ear  by  their  rhythm. 
But  even  for  the  eye  it  is  a  good 
writing  tip  to  use  inside  modi¬ 
fiers  sparingly,  and  to  cultivate 
shorter  sentences.  Periods  are 
beautiful  things.  For  ear  or  eye. 

3.  And.  the  author  warns, 
ax'oid  danglers  in  newscasting. 
Or,  as  Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  advises  for  eye-style: 
“Don’t  write  sentences  that  hang 
by  their  hands  with  their  feet 
swinging  in  the  air.” 

3.  Particularly  for  radio, 
watch  the  placing  of  clauses: 
“Patrolman  Patrick  Flynn,  who 
has  been  guarding  the  home  of 
Mayor  Nelson,  shot  and  killed 
himself  today.”  More  than  one 
listener  tunes  in  ,iust  in  time  to 
hear”.  .  .  Mayor  Nelson  shot  and 
killed  him.self  today.”  Instead, 
Warren  suggests,  chop  it  into 
two  sentences:  “Patrolman  Pa¬ 
trick  Flynn  shot  and  killed  him¬ 
self  today.  Flynn  had  been 
guarding  the  home  of  Mayor 
Nelson.”  And  there  might  be  an 
unfortunate  implication  about 
that.  too. 

Such  points  are  provocative 
for  both  newscasters  and  news¬ 
paper  writers.  In  addition.  “Ra¬ 
dio  News  Writing  and  Editing” 
has  32  well-planned,  well-ex- 
ampled  chapters.  The  plan  sets 
up  a  hypothetical  but  practical 
radio  newsroom.  Current  news¬ 
casting  procedure  is  concretely 
presented  with  an  average  of 
two  pictures  for  each  chapter. 
You  get  hints  on  analyzing  the 
radio  audience  so  broadcasts 
have  cafeteria-like  bills  of  fare 
— a  diversity  of  something  for 
everybody,  as  Paul  Scott  Mowrer 
suggested  for  the  newspaper 
years  ago— hints  on  writing 
“warmups,”  on  coupling-pins 


and  continuity,  on  drama  in  the 
newscast,  and  on  getting  color 
and  smell  and  touch  into  words 
and  sentences. 

Unavoidably  a  good  deal  of 
the  book  is  a  cogent  re-write  of 
basic  techniques  for  newswrit¬ 
ing.  Well.  Warren  was  once  a 
reporter,  then  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune:  once,  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Mirror. 

It  is  weak,  he  writes,  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  “The  batter  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  the 
pitcher’s  fast  ball.”  Sav  in¬ 
stead.  he  counsels,  ( if  you’ll  par¬ 
don  an  inside  modifier)  “The 
pitcher  s  fast  ball  hit  the  batter 
on  the  head.” 

Of  course  active-verb  writing, 
imagery  the  reader  can  see  hap¬ 
pen.  not  merely  understand, 
holds  for  anybody’s  style — nov¬ 
elist.  playwright,  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  or  newscaster.  But  it’s 
indispensable  for  the  newscaster. 
Which  is  the  nub  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  book. 

New  Comprehensive  Text 
On  How  of  Advertising 

AnVERTISTN’r.  by  Albert  Wesley 

Frey.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press 

Company.  746  pp.  $5. 

WE  have  many  first-rate  books 
on  the  how-to-do-it  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Probably  more  than  in  any 
other  field  of  writing.  Hotch¬ 
kiss.  Hepner.  Wiseman.  Woolf, 
Caples  and  Glim  would  be  on  al¬ 
most  any  list.  When  new  ones 
come,  they  review  the  subject 
from  a  fresh  angle,  cast  out  the 
obsolescent  in  this  rapidly 
changing  and  improving  busi¬ 
ness.  and  bring  the  presentation 
up  to  date. 

This  revision  of  previous 
texts  with  additions,  as  it  were. 
Professor  Frey  competently  ac¬ 
complishes  in  his  new  746-page 
volume.  The  author  is  Professor 
of  Marketing  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege.  Of  his  30  chapters  and 
120  illustrations,  those  partic¬ 
ularly  up-to-date  and  informa¬ 
tive  are  on  merchandising  from 
the  standpoint  of  product  and 
price,  packaging  and  branding: 
on  advertising  typography;  on 
layout;  on  direct-mail,  point-of- 
purchase  and  motion-picture  ad¬ 
vertising:  on  outdoor  and  trans¬ 
portation  advertising,  and  on 
measuring  the  market. 

A  good  chapter  on  newspaper 
advertising  is  adequate  for 
orienting  college  students  or 
new  executives.  But  for  prac¬ 
titioners  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  John  V. 
Lund’s  excellent  volume  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  “Newspaper 
Advertising,”  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  25. 
’47)  is  of  course  fuller  and  more 
practically  specific. 

The  constantly  changing  na¬ 
ture  of  markets  is  emphasized  in 
Professor  Frey’s  chapter  on  the 
always-vital  subject  of  market 
analysis.  As  Harry  Bird  points 
out  in  “This  Fascinating  Adver¬ 
tising  Business,”  (E.  &  P.,  Feb. 
14)  the  best  advertisement  in 
the  world  will  be  wasted  if  read¬ 
ers  can’t  find  an  easy  place  to 
buy  the  product.  Copy  and  allo¬ 
cation  would  suffer  also  if  they 
did  not  take  into  account  the 
buying  power  of  particular 
areas,  current  habits  and  desires. 

As  to  buying  power  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  as  of  1945 
we  read,  about  two-thirds  of 


family  or  spending-unit  heads 
under  30  or  past  60  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000.  Two-thirds 
of  those  between  30  and  60  had 
incomes  of  more  than  $2.()00 
And  national  surveys  show  the 
exact  age-groups  who  buy  the 
largest  proportion  of  given  prod¬ 
ucts.  Obviously,  an  efficient  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation,  or  effi- 
cient  copy  and  area  allocation, 
requires  a  breakdown  of  na¬ 
tional  facts  into  trade  area  facts. 
One  advertising  agency.  Profes¬ 
sor  Frey  point.®  out.  divides  the 
country  into  187  areas,  another 
into  683  areas,  while  a  third 
makes  its  plans  on  the  basis  of 
370  major  markets.  Newspaper 
advertising  needs  market  analy¬ 
sis  of  particular  metropolitan 
districts  and  its  own  circulation. 

World  War  II  brought  changes 
in  buying  habits  Professor  Frey 
writes  that  “Attention  was  fo¬ 
cused  on  conservation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  careful  buying. 
Food  shortages  and  the  need  for 
good  health  made  people  more 
conscious  of  proper  diet.  Fo^ 
rationing  had  the  effect  of  creat¬ 
ing  many  new  users  for  some 
products.  Little  imagination  is 
required  to  picture  the  profound 
changes  such  conditions  pro¬ 
duced  on  consumers’  desires  and 
buying  habits.” 

But  it  takes  analysis,  not  im¬ 
agination.  to  know  what  buying 
changes  and  market  situations 
actually  obtain  in  an  area.  This 
reviewer  was  amazed  to  be  told 
by  the  advertising  manager  of 
a  metropolitan  paper  in  Mexico 
City  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
manager  knew  no  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  accurately  how  many  out¬ 
lets  his  area  had  for  electric  ap¬ 
pliances.  It  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  he  said,  to  survey  scien¬ 
tifically  the  buying-power  groups 
among  readers  of  his  paper.  He 
“just  guessed  at  it.” 

American  advertising  has 
found  it  competitively  necessary 
to  be  more  scientific,  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Frey  explains.  But  even 
within  the  United  States  there 
are  places  where  more  statistical 
facts  instead  of  assumption 
would  improve  advertising  di¬ 
rection  and  sometimes  editorial 
policy.  In  his  “Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Lund  explains,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  absence  of 
concrete  data,  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  another  highway 
built  is  not  always  a  wise  pro¬ 
cedure  from  a  merchandising 
angle. 

A  highway,  Lund  points  out, 
may  take  buyers  out  of  a  trade 
area  and  into  a  competing  one. 

Comprehensiveness  and  up-to- 
dateness  in  one  volume  are  dis¬ 
tinct  contributions  in  Professor 
Frey’s  new  book.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  teachable  for  classes 
and  thoroughly  briefing  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  deal  with  advertis¬ 
ing  administratively. 

Still  in  Print. 

IN  E.  &  P.’s  International  Year¬ 
book  for  1948,  a  typographical 
dagger,  meaning  “currently  out 
of  print.”  was  dropped  inadver¬ 
tently  from  Jason  Roger’s 
“Newspaper  Building”  to  Frank 
Thayer’s  “Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment,”  immediately  below  it  In 
the  “Selective  Bibliography  on 
Journalistic  Subjects.”  Professor 
Thayer’s  book,  published  in 
1938,  is  still  in  print. 
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Walter  Lister 

continued  from  page  10 


ence.  A  few  of  his  more  salient 
points: 

The  good  reporter  knows 
where  to  look.  He  makes  the 
hard  job  seem  simple. 

The  best  reporters  never  lie, 
never  deceive.  They  may  not, 
in  a  pinch,  tell  all.  They  just 
don’t  stick  their  necks  out. 

in  collecting  and  writing  the 
news,  they  are  honest,  direct, 
stick  to  simpLici'<, 

When  everything  else  fails, 
the  good  reporter  falls  back  on 
plain  perseverance — sticks  right 
to  it  until  he  get  his  story. 

At  the  Bulletin,  simplicity  in 
writing  is  stressed.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean,  publisher,  is  a  stickler  for 
the  "conversational”  type  of 
story.  He  likes  news  chronicles 
rendered  in  the  style  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  relates  in  simple,  di¬ 
rect  language  to  another  neigh¬ 
bor  the  incident  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  or  heard  about. 

Bother  Late  Than  Wrong 
Accuracy  is  a  fetish  in  the 
Bulletin  local  room.  “We’d 
rather  be  late  with  an  edition 
than  inaccurate  in  any  particu¬ 
lar,”  says  Lister.  And  that  sets 
the  pace  for  all  reporters,  copy- 
readers,  editors,  proofreaders 
and  top  executives  in  the  news 
rooms  of  America’s  largest  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

Here's  how  devotion  to  accu¬ 
racy  is  carried  out  in  Bulletin 
circles:  Most  newspapers  are 
content  with  the  check  estab¬ 
lished  by  reporter,  city  editor, 
copyreader,  proofreader  and 
more  editors  checking  endless 
proofs  from  their  never-empty 
spikes.  That’s  the  time-old  sys¬ 
tem,  practiced  meticulously  in 
every  responsible  newsroom. 

But  the  Bulletin  goes  one 
step  further.  At  an  inconspicu¬ 
ous  corner  of  the  local  room  sits 
a  man  known  as  “checker.”  Like 
a  man  with  a  fine  tooth  comb, 
he  relentlessly  pores  over  every 
proof.  He  has  orders  to  take 
nothing  for  granted.  By  tele¬ 
phone  he  checks  whether  a  per¬ 
son  named  in  a  story  lives  at  the 
given  address.  Calls  the  people 
next  door  to  inquire  whether 
they  have  a  neighbor  by  the 
name  of  so-and-so.  And  so  on 
through  the  grist  of  daily  news. 

District  Men  Rotate  in  Job 
And  who  do  you  suppose  these 
checkers  are?  They  are  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  district  men,  rotated  in 
order,  each  serving  for  a  week. 
This  gives  the  district  man  the 
■feel”  of  the  office,  as  well  as 
acquainting  him  with  every  lo¬ 
cality,  every  angle,  of  the  city 
news.  The  men  accept  the  as¬ 
signment  as  a  challenge  and  vie 
with  one  another  to  dig  up  mis¬ 
takes. 

‘‘And  count  that  day  lost 
when  the  total  amount  of  local 
news  in  the  Bulletin  is  not  twice 
as  much  as  cable  and  telegraph 
combined,”  explained  Lister. 
“Always  here  the  preference 
goes  to  local  news.  We  feel  that 
is  the  primary  function  of  an 
evening  paper — to  cover  all  of 
the  local  news.  We  regard  two- 
thirds  of  all  news  being  local 
as  the  necessary  minimum.” 


Every  day,  when  the  one  star 
final  comes  out,  a  secretary 
counts  all  news  items  in  the 
paper,  giving  totals  on  cable, 
telegraph  and  local.  If  local 
isn  t  up  to  or  above  the  two- 
thirds  minimum,  then  it's  a  “bad 
day”  with  a  lot  of  inquiries  set 
in  motion.  To  enable  this  vast 
coverage  the  Bulletin  not  only 
maintains  a  large  city  repor- 
torial  staff,  but  a  field  of  several 
hundred  correspondents  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  Fox,  ex¬ 
tending  throughout  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersery, 
Delaware,  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland — and  with  a  lot  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  suburban  commu¬ 
nities. 

Every  man  on  the  Bulletin 
copy  desk  is  either  a  native 
Philadelphian,  or  a  man  who  has 
resided  in  or  near  the  city  for 
a  long  time.  Building  up  circu¬ 
lation  by  giving  first  call  to  local 
news  has  long  been  a  policy 
under  McLean  ownership,  and 
has  paid  off  in  handsome  divi¬ 
dends  equivalent  to  the  largest 
circulation  among  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  America. 

Former  M.E.  on  Record 

Lister  fitted  into  this  picture 
of  Bulletin  accuracy,  fairness, 
impartiality  and  emphasis  on  lo¬ 
cal  news  like  a  glove.  A  year 
ago  he  was  managing  editor  of 
J.  David  Stern’s  guild-struck 
Philadelphia  Record.  When  that 
newspaper  was  suspended  and 
subsequently  sold  to  the  McLean 
interests  on  Feb.  1  last  year, 
Walter  was  the  only  Record 
executive  picked  up  by  Bulletin 
management. 

From  the  moment  “Major” 
McLean  came  in  contact  with 
Lister,  they  clicked — never  hav¬ 
ing  met  until  the  day  Walter 
was  invited  in  “on  his  own  rec¬ 
ord”  to  talk  things  over.  For  a 
time  he  was  engaged  in  prolimi- 
nary  Bulletin  experiments  with 
facsimile.  Last  summer  he  was 
named  city  editor.  When  Dwight 
S.  Perrin  resigned  last  December 
as  managing  editor,  the  result¬ 
ant  moveup  of  Lister  into  the 
vacancy  was  inevitable. 

First  thing  Lister  did  upon  as¬ 
suming  his  new  post  was  to  have 
opaque  windows  enclosing  his 
private  office  removed.  The  job 
entailed  tearing  out  one  whole 
section  of  brick  wall.  Now  that 
the  job  is  completed,  the  ME 
has  a  commanding  view  of  the 
entire  L-shaped  local  room,  fac¬ 
ing  south  and  west. 

"This  is  not  because  I  want  to 
‘spy  on’  them  out  there,”  ex¬ 
plained  Walt.  “I  want  them  to 
know  that  any  time  I’m  disen¬ 
gaged,  they  are  free  to  come  in 
and  talk  things  over.  The  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  any  newspaper 
needs  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
The  truth  is  that  no  man  has 
enough  background  in  himself 
to  be  managing  editor.  If  he 
hasn't  the  help  and  co-operation 
of  his  entire  staff,  he’s  just  out 
of  luck.” 

If  there’s  one  thing  this  ag¬ 
gressive  ME  dislikes,  it’s  the 
"yes  man” — the  man  who  doesn’t 
talk  because  he  hasn’t  any  ideas, 
or  is  disinclined  to  express  them. 
Circulating  at  every  opportu¬ 
nity,  he  likes  to  talk  things  over 
with  every  department  head.  He 
loves  to  have  his  men  talk  back; 
even  tries  to  bait  them  into  say¬ 


ing  "That's  a  lousy  layout"  or 
"whoever  said  that  was  good 
makeup.” 

His  job  as  managing  editor, 
he  insists,  is  to  boss  the  entire 
job;  not  just  the  news.  For  that 
reason  he  works  daily  with 
Paul  Cranston  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  year-old  Sunday  paper; 
with  Ed  Pollock  on  sports;  with 
Mrs.  Trotter  on  society;  with 
Howard  Stodghill  on  circulation 
figures. 

At  one  time  in  his  career, 
some  one  tried  to  affix  on  Lister 
the  nickname  of  “Blister”  by 
taking  his  middle  initial  and  ty¬ 
ing  it  on  to  his  surname.  But 
the  name  never  stuck,  for  the 
reason  that  Lister  isn’t  the  blis¬ 
tering  type  of  executive.  He 
likes  the  smooth,  finessing 
method  of  putting  every  man 
on  his  mettle  and  bringing  out 
the  best  in  him  through  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit. 

Known  as  'Iron  Mon' 

Lister  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
O.  His  first  real  job  after  the 
Batavia  experience  was  with  the 
Cleveland  Press,  where  he 
caught  the  eye  of  George  B. 
Parker,  now  editorial  director 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
After  that  his  rise  was  rapid. 
When  Parker  went  to  Texas  he 
sent  for  Lister  and  made  him 
managing  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press.  In  1925  Lister  quit  in 
favor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times  but 
soon  came  back  to  the  S-H  fold 
as  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Telegram  ( now  World  Tele¬ 
gram.) 

In  1931  he  transferred  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  became 
city  editor  three  years  later, 
being  there  when  Stern  bought 
the  paper.  When  Stern  pulled 
out  of  the  Post,  Lister  followed 
the  boss  back  to  Philadelphia. 

In  football  parlance.  Brown 
University  had  its  celebrated 
“Iron  Men”  of  the  1920’s;  Ford- 
ham  its  famous  line  known  as 
the  “Nine  Pillars  of  Granite,” 
and  Hurry-Up  Yost  his  fast  trav¬ 
eling  “Sixty-Minute  Men”  of 
Michigan.  Walter  Lister,  in 
newspaper  parlance,  combines 
qualities  of  all  three;  but  Brown 
being  his  alma  mater,  he  favors 
most  the  title  of  “iron  man.” 

It  takes  a  lot  of  iron  to  get 
out  a  modern  newspaper,  says 
Lister,  and  he  exemplifies  it  in 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  from  the  ME’s 
chair. 
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Children's  Page 
Wins  Readers 
By  Novel  Idea 

Mobile,  Ala.  —  Claiming  an 
audience  of  17,000  readers,  the 
“Children’s  Page”  of  the  Mobile 
Press-Register  is  credited  with 
being  a  powerful  factor  in  pro 
moting  circulation. 

Begun  19  years  ago  by  Disa 
Stone,  who  in  private,  life  is 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Chandler,  wife  of 
the  publisher,  the  Children’s 
Page  expanded  from  a  part-time 
sideline  to  a  full  fiedged  depart¬ 
ment  consisting  of  Disa  Stone, 
two  assistants  and  a  part-time 
artist. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  the 
popularity  of  the  feature,  the 
youthful  readers  are  graduated 
from  the  Sunshine  Club  of  the 
department  to  the  somewhat 
more  mature  Nom  de  Plume 
Club.  From  here  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  conversion  as  one  of  the 
Press-Register’s  confirmed  life¬ 
time  readers. 

Popularity  of  the  page  is 
partly  indicated  by  the  demands 
made  upon  the  time  of  Disa 
Stone  and  her  assistants.  They 
have  met  with  school  children 
as  far  as  100  miles  from  Mobile, 
receive  as  many  as  248  appli¬ 
cations  for  club  memberships  a 
week,  sometimes  review  700  en¬ 
tries  in  the  monthly  coloring 
contest,  and  regularly  judge  400 
entries  in  the  routine  weekly 
contests. 

The  techniques  that  make  the 
page  successful  include  such 
practices  as  awarding  prizes  in 
age  groups  to  stimulate  fair 
competition,  the  remembrance 
of  every  child’s  birthday,  use 
of  25  book  reviews  a  month, 
and  the  inclusion  of  a  letters 
department  as  well  as  a  feature 
written  by  “pen  pals”  from 
England. 

The  page  “is  ranked  among 
the  finest,”  according  to  a  study 
appearing  in  the  Spring  issue 
of  America  Calling,  children’s 
magazine. 

Contributors  include  famous 
children  such  as  Jane  Withers, 
Freddie  Bartholomew,  Judy 
Garland,  et  cetera,  but  ‘Aunt’ 
Disa  Stone  has  rigidly  held  such 
contributions  to  a  secondary 
role.  Her  success  is  based  on 
reserving  the  page  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  Mobile. 
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N.  Y.  Fotogs  Describe 
‘Most  Exciting’  Jobs 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


FIVE  New  York  City  news 
photographers  recent.y  were 
asked  this  question  by  Editor 
&  Publisher: 

“What  has  been  your  most 
exciting  assignment?” 

Here  are  their  answers: 
Jack  Collins,  Associated 
Press — 

IN  the  early  1930’s,  while  I  was 
managing  a  Wide  World 
bureau  in  Detroit,  the  depres¬ 
sion  had  made 
that  industrial 
city  literally  a 
battle- 
ground.  Daily 
strike  riots 
were  our  pic¬ 
ture  diet,  so 
that  a  projected 
“hunger  march” 
by  strikers  on 
the  Ford  River 
Rouge  factory 
looked  like  just 
another  nasty 
assignment. 

In  company  with  other  pho¬ 
tographers,  I  covered  the  initial 
battle  at  the  city  line  between 
strikers  and  police,  including 
the  throwing  of  stones  and  tear 
gas  bombs. 

The  initial  mistake  I  made 
was  in  failing  to  beat  a  strate¬ 
gic  retreat  with  the  Dearborn 
police  when  they  unexpectedly 
retired  toward  the  gates  of  the 
big  factory. 


Collins 


Right  in  the  Middle 
Pausing  to  clear  my  eyes, 
which  had  been  affected  by  the 
tear  gas,  I  finally  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  the  charging 
strikers  and  headed  toward  the 
police  reserves  waiting  near  the 
factory. 

As  I  neared  the  front  lines, 
the  police  opened  fire  on  the 
advancing  strikers,  claiming 
later  that  the  latter  had  fired 
the  opening  round.  In  any 
event,  I  had  scarcely  identified 
the  first  sound  of  gunfire  when 
the  hand  in  which  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  my  ca"’P’''>  <!i’'?dpnly  felt 
as  though  it  had  been  struck 
by  a  sledgehamii.er  and  my  arm 
described  a  complete  arc. 
Pieces  of  camera  flew  through 
the  air,  smashed  by  a  bullet, 
and  all  I  had  left  was  the 
leather  handle  and  a  torn  glove 
through  which  blood  was  pour¬ 
ing. 

Imagine  the  embarrassment 
•f  a  scared  photographer  with¬ 
out  a  camera  while  people  all 
around  me  were  prone  on  the 
ground.  Four  strikers  were 
killed  that  day.  My  injuries, 
fortunately,  were  slight  and, 
with  early  skirmish  pictures 
and  other  material,  I  was  able 
to  service  clients  with  a  good 
selection  of  photographs. 

William  V.  Finn,  New  York 
Journal- American — 

AN  incident  back  in  1924  stands 
out  a  bit  from  other  events. 
It  was  the  night  the  dirigible 
Shenandoah  tore  itself  loose 
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from  its  mooring  mast  at  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  with  only  a  small 
crew  aboard. 

Reports  were  coming  in  to  the 
New  York  American  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  ship  was  over  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  city  desk  ordered  me 
to  Lakehurst,  but  after  consult¬ 
ing  a  rai.road  guide  the  desk 
found  there  was  an  earlier  train 
to  Red  Bank,  which  I  took, 
trusting  to  solve  the  cab  prob¬ 
lem  on  arrival. 

Flash-Powder  Scoop 
A  friendly  trainman  offered 
to  drive  me  to  Lakehurst.  I 
arrived  at  the  air  station  just 
as  the  Shenandoah,  with  her 
nose  all  torn  away,  came  into 
view  of  the  searchlights.  Setting 
up  quickly  for  a  flash  powder 
shot  (pre-flashbulb  days),  I 
made  a  picture  just  as  the 
ground  crew  got  its  hands  on 
the  landing  ropes. 

Then  I  gave  the  exposed  plate 
to  a  copy  boy  who  rushed  it 
back  to  New  York.  This  trans¬ 
action  was  just  completed  when 
two  bluejackets  took  me  into 
custody.  The  next  hour  was 
spent  in  the  guardhouse.  In 
the  interim,  the  Shenandoah  had 
been  safely  walked  into  its  han¬ 
gar. 

Just  as  the  huge  doors  were 
c'osing,  taxicabs  and  cars  drove 
up  to  the  station.  It  was  the 
competition.  The  other  camera¬ 
men  had  come  down  on  the 
train  which  I  would  have  taken 
but  for  the  grace  of  Bullinger  s 
Railway  Guide. 

Vincent  J.  Lopez,  New  York 
Sun — 

PHOTOGRAPHING  the  lighted 
New  York  skyline  at  dusk  has 
been  interesting,  even  exciting. 

The  myriad  of  bright  lights 
burning  in  the  skyscrapers  of 
^lanhattan  during  the  winter 
always  fascinated  me  and  made 
me  think  of  the  display  as  a 
Christmas  tree,  fashioned  and 
adorned  by  artistic  architects. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  succeeded 
in  transferring  this  great  sight 
to  film  when  I  caught  such  a 
view  of  the  lower  Manhattan 
skyline  from  the  Brooklyn  side 
of  the  East  River. 

Beauty  at  Night 
When  Keats  Speed,  executive 
editor,  saw  the  finished  print 
he  liked  it  so  well  that  he  asked 
me  to  try  to  get  three  or  four 
more  simi’ar  pictures. 

Scouting  the  city  for  weeks 
for  unusual  views  of  this  kind 
produced  22  more  nocturnal 
landscapes,  all  of  which  the 
Sun  published. 

As  a  result,  this  once  neglect¬ 
ed  field  has  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  for  the  professional  and 
amateur  photographer. 

Walter  Kelleher.  New  York 
Daily  News — 

THE  most  exciting  picture  as¬ 
signment  I  have  ever  covered 
in  20  years  of  making  pictures 


Finn  Kelleher 

for  the  News  was  the  recent 
Texas  City  disaster  in  which 
more  than  800  persons  lost  their 
lives. 

Leaving  Newark  airport  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  disaster,  I 
flew  to  Houston,  arriving  at  5 
a.m.  the  morning  after. 

I  hired  a  plane,  made  aerial 
views  and  .anded  at  Texas  City 
airport.  The  fire,  which  burned 
for  weeks,  was  at  its  height  as 
I  made  my  way  to  the  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  plant,  where  the 
explosion  that  touched  off  the 
havoc  had  originated. 

'Photographer's  Dream' 

It  was  a  photographer’s  dream 
— raging  flames,  ruined  build¬ 
ings,  torn  up  rails  and  over¬ 
turned  trains. 

It  looked  like  an  atomic  bomb 
had  paid  a  visit.  But  the  strange 
thing  was  the  absence  of  people 
at  the  scene. 

Expecting  other  cameramen 
to  show  up  at  any  moment,  I 
went  to  work  and  for  two  hours 
made  my  pictures.  When  I 
finally  returned  to  the  airport 
to  fiy  the  pictures  to  New  York, 
I  found  out  the  reason  for  be¬ 
ing  able  to  make  the  exclusive 
shots.  It  was  because  of  the 
danger  of  fire  reaching  a  field 
of  butane  tanks  in  the  area  and 
wiping  it  out  completely!  Every¬ 
one  had  been  banned  from  the 
area! 

Well,  now  for  a  change.  I'm 
off  to  cover  an  easy  one — the 
Dodgers’  spring  training  camp 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Al  Ravenna,  New  York 
World-Telegram — 

LITTLE  did  I  know  when  I  was 

sent  out  to  Oceanside,  L.  I., 
in  August,  1943,  to  photograph 
a  one  armed  lion  trainer  that 
I  was  to  wind  up  a  virtual  Dan¬ 
iel  in  the  lion’s  den. 

I  found  the  bars  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  I  had  to  go  into 
the  cage. 

A  pretty  picture  we  made — 
the  captain  ( Captain  Ernest 
Engerer,  who  had  had  his  left 
arm  bitten  off  at  the  elbow  by 
a  lion)  and  I  and  five  lionesses 
and  two  huge  dogs.  The  dogs 
•were  there  in  case  the  cats  got 
out  of  hand.  The  only  other 
protection  the  captain  had  was 
an  eight-foot  pronged  rod  and 
a  bull  whip. 

'Rattling  My  Shutters' 

While  I  stood  there  rattling 
my  shutters,  the  captain  lined 
the  lionesses  up,  with  two  of 
them  on  a  pedestal  in  front  of 
the  cage  and  three  on  one  in 
the  back.  Then  he  set  two 
pedestals  about  10  feet  apart, 
picked  up  a  hoop  and  singled 
out  the  appropriately  named 
Satania,  an  anti-social  beast  if 
I  ever  saw  one.  Satania  was 
new  in  the  cage.  She  had  killed 
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Ravenna  Lopez 

her  former  trainer. 

Captain  Engerer  coaxed  her 
onto  one  of  the  pedestals  and 
held  up  the  hoop  for  her  to 
jump  through.  But  Satania 
wouldn’t  cooperate.  She  just 
snarled  and  stood  there. 

The  captain  pleaded  with  her, 
even  threatened  her.  Suddenly) 
Satania  made  a  swipe  at  the 
captain.  Her  c.aw  caught  in 
his  thumb,  ripping  it  clear  to 
the  bone. 

The  captain  stuck  his  thumb 
into  his  mouth  very  quickly. 
(Later  I  learned  it  was  to  keep 
the  smell  of  blood  from  the 
lions.  There’d  have  been  no  pic¬ 
ture  if  they  had  smelled  blood. 
And  no  Ravenna!) 

The  trainer  as  quickly  took 
the  pronged  rod  from  under  his 
artificial  arm.  Keeping  it  point¬ 
ed  at  Satania,  he  inch^  his  way 
to  me.  Together  we  backed  15 
feet  to  the  door. 

We  rushed  to  a  doctor's  of¬ 
fice,  where  the  captain’s  thumb 
was  stitched.  And  then  guess 
where  we  went!  That’s  right- 
back  to  the  cage! 

He  had  to  show  those  cats 
he  wasn't  afraid  of  them.  Of 
course,  he  wanted  to  let  me  get 
my  pictures  too.  Which  by  now 
I  could  have  done  nicely  with¬ 
out. 

Which  one  of  us  was  crazier, 
I  don't  know,  but  I  did  go  into 
the  cage  the  second  time.  The 
captain  soon  showed  them  who 
was  boss.  The  lionesses  went 
through  their  paces  and  I  got 
my  pictures. 

If  this  wasn’t  my  most  excit¬ 
ing  assignment,  it’.l  do  till  an¬ 
other  comes  along.  It’s  things 
like  this  that  make  a  guy  won¬ 
der  why  he  ever  left  Vermont. 


Fury  in  Lion's  Den  By  Ravenna 
BLISHER  for  March  13.  1948 
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DAVID  L.  RUNNELLS,  54,  farm 

^itor  of  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  a  string  of  eight  Michigan 
dailies,  at  his  home  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  March  4.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  Michigan 
Business  Farmer  from  1914  to 
1917,  and  served  two  years  over¬ 
seas  with  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
World  War  I. 

Charles  B.  Smith,  83,  more 
than  60  years  a  newspaperman, 
March  5  at  Peoria,  Ill.  He  went 
to  Peoria  in  1907  as  reporter  on 
Journal,  became  city  editor  of 
the  Star  in  1911,  and  managing 
editor  in  1933.  He  joined  the 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript  as  a 
columnist  in  1939. 

Lnnr  B.  Tibbets,  for  22  years 
editor  of  the  Blue  Rapids  ( Kan. ) 
Times  recently  at  his  home  in 
Overside,  Calif.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Tibbets.  founders  of  the  Times, 
and  in  1894  he  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it. 

Miss  Jane  Judge,  for  45  years 
connected  with  the  Savannah 
[Ga.) Morning  News  as  city  hall 
and  courthouse  reporter,  society 
editor  and  editor  of  other  de¬ 
partments,  February  15. 

William  Lane  Bliss,  73,  la¬ 
bor  editor  of  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Eerald  and  Examiner,  Mar.  8. 
In  1900  he  worked  on  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  later  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post 
and  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
He  had  the  only  available 
'phone  line  out  of  San  Francisco 
at  the  1906  fire. 

Martin  C.  Madsden,  72.  Mar.  7 
atBerkelev,  Calif.  Born  in  Oak¬ 
land.  Calif.,  he  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California 
and  Hastings  Law  School.  He 
had  been  a  reoorter  for  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Renublican,  the 
San  Francisco  Call  and  Wash¬ 
ington  ( D.  C. )  Post.  He  per- 
.niaded  Hiram  W.  Johnson  to  run 
for  Governor,  became  his  secre¬ 
tary,  and  was  also  secretary  to 
Governor  Stephens. 

Anthony  J.  Robke,  59,  assist¬ 
ant  cashier  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  former  business  mana- 
ler  of  the  defunct  Commercial 
Tribune,  of  a  heart  attack  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home.  Ft.  Wright, 
Ky.  He  had  been  with  the  Post 
12  years. 

Fitzhugh  Minnigerode.  69, 
contributor  to  New  York  Times 
Magazine  and  a  former  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent.  March  8 
in  San  Antonio.  Texas.  He 
was  a  holder  of  the  D.S.C.  and 
DB.M  for  service  in  World  War 
I  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  works,  and  had  served 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
jjy.  late  editor  in  chief  of  the 
nines. 


AP  Man's  Son  Killed 

Palmetto,  Ga.  —  Alexander 
Simmons,  five-year-old  son  of 
J^ul  Simmons,  Associated  Press 
jMer  here,  was  killed  by  a 
win  March  3  as  his  father  tried 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  way  of 
toe  engine. 
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Spends  Last  Hours 
Composing  Editorial 

San  Rafael,  Calif.  —  James 
Russell  Boothe,  58,  lor  17  years 
editor  of  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent,  died  March  5  of  heart 
trouble  complicated  by  dropsy. 
In  delirious  condition  and  con¬ 
fined  to  an  oxygen  tent,  Boothe 
spent  his  final  hours  composing 
an  editorial  for  his  paper. 

Born  in  Chico,  Ca.if.,  the 
scion  of  a  “covered  wagon” 
family,  Boothe  began  reporting 
on  a  part-time  basis  while  in 
high  school  and  graduated  to 
full-time  reportership  on  the 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus.  Later 
he  became  editor  of  the  Mar¬ 
tinez  ( Calif. )  Gazette;  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Fillmore 
News,  a  San  Francisco  district 
paper  and  editor  of  the  San  An- 
selmo  (Calif.)  Herald.  Boothe 
went  to  the  Independent  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  then 
shifted  to  the  editorship.  He 
was  for  two  years  chairman  of 
the  CNPA  Editorial  Conference 
at  Stanford  University. 

Pearce  Davies,  formerly  with 
WAA  and  previous.y  editor, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
Herald,  and  an  AP  veteran,  was 
acting  editor  at  the  time  of 
Boothe’s  death,  which  came  after 
several  weeks  of  illness. 

■ 

Noted  Georgia  Editor 
At  His  Post  Until  End 

Rome,  Ga. — The  South  marks 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  outstand¬ 
ing  editors  in  the  recent  passing 
of  John  Randolph  Hornady,  76, 
Rome  News-Tribune. 

True  to  a  personal  dictum, 
“Work  never  hurts  anyone, 
worry  being  the  great  enemy  of 
man,”  the  editor  was  at  his 
desk  until  the  eve  of  his  death. 

Beginning  as  a  young  reporter 
on  Birmingham  (Ala.)  papers, 
he  was  successively  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  coming  to  the  News-Tribune 
in  1929  after  a  long  service  as 
Birmingham  City  Commissioner. 
He  successfully  crusaded  for 
the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  for  typhoid  fever  control, 
and  an  improved  educational 
system. 

He  had  a  wide  reputation  as 
author  of  several  Southern  local 
histories,  editorial  writer,  edu¬ 
cator,  and  radio  commentator. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
both  newsoanermen.  Jack  R. 
Hornadv  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York,  and  Cecil  C. 
Hornady.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Talladega  (Ala.)  News, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
West,  of  Birmingham. 

■ 

$15,000  for  Hospital 

North  Adams,  Mass.  —  The 
will  of  William  Carson  Temple, 
veteran  newspaperman  who  died 
Feb.  24,  leaves  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  his  $20,000  estate  to  the 
North  Adams  Hospital  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  sister,  a  nurse. 

■ 

Special  for  MDs 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Vancouver 
Medical  Association  was  marked 
recently  by  the  publication  of  a 
special  eight-page  supplement 
of  the  News-Herald. 
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BE  PREPARED  j 

with  I 

DIESEL  ELECTRIC  POWER 

for  any  emergency 

WILL  SACRIFICE  before  moving  equip¬ 
ment  from  present  location  in  order  to  ship 
direct  to  you  and  save  you  at  least  50%. 

Terms  *  Cash  or  take  as  long  as  three  years 
to  pay. 

THESE  POWER  PLANTS  GOOD  FOR  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLANTS.  PAPER  MILLS.  CHEMICAL 
PLANTS.  RAILROADS.  STEAMSHIPS.  BOATS 
OR  ANY  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

100  KW  Diesel  Generator  plant  with  switch¬ 
board.  $5,000. 

300 1(W  Diesel  Generator  plant  with  switch¬ 
board.  $15,000. 

100  HP  Diesel  Engines  connected  to  Bronze 
Pumps.  $2,000.  Can  be  used  without 
pumps  for  any  purpose. 

500  KW  Westinghouse  Motor  Generator  set 
from  AC  to  DC.  $5,000. 

500  and  750  KW  General  Electric  Rectifiers 
suitable  for  railroads  and  other  industries. 
Price  on  request. 

WIRE  COLLECT  OR  WRITE  QUICKLY  YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  LARGE  EQUIPMENT.  HAVE 
MANY  BARGAINS  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

Harry  Jawitz  | 

Dealer  in  Electrical  Equipment  Since  1916 

Office:  401  Bway.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Phone  worth  4-7394 

ALWAYS  BUYING  GOOD  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  CASH.  MAIL  LIST  OR  WIRE 
COLLECT  WHERE  I  CAN  INSPECT. 


DRIVE  CAREFULLY - 
WATCH  OUT  FOR  CHILDREN 
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‘^ounJ  DLtr  Eeali  ’ 

'Hawf  and  Hawf’ 
About  Noted  Persons 


ST.  PAUL,  Minn  — P.  J.  Hoff- 

strom,  cartoonist  and  column¬ 
ist,  will  round  out  25  years  with 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pion¬ 
eer  Press  on  March  23. 

Writer  and  illustrator  of  the 
column,  “Hawf  and  Hawf,” 
named  for  half  cartooning  and 
half  writing,  Hoff’s  production 
files  now  include  500,000  facts 
and  quotes  which  he  has  clipped 
from  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers.  He  estimates  he 
has  cartooned  7,500  persons  dur¬ 
ing  his  25  years  on  the  Dispatch 
and  Press. 

Hoff  spent  the  first  seven  years 
as  cartoonist  for  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  and  sketched  all  the 
world  famous  sports  figures  who 
came  to  the  Twin  Cities. 

Nervous  Athletes 

When  asked  what,  if  anything, 
distinguished  sports  champions 
from  others,  Hoff  said: 

“They  were  by  far  the  most 
nervous  persons  I  ever  sketched.” 

To  the  question  “who  was  the 
most  nervous  athlete  you  ever 
sketched?”  he  said. 

“Bobby  Jones,  just  before  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  open  golf  tour¬ 
nament  in  Minneapolis  in  1927.” 

To  the  question  “which  athlete 
made  the  funniest  remark  you 
ever  heard?”  he  said: 

“Boxer  Jimmy  Adamick.  He 
signed  my  sketch,  and  in  all  se¬ 
riousness  turned  to  manager 
Jack  Kerns  and  asked:  ‘Jack, 
you  don’t  think  that  sounds  too 
much  like  Shakespeare,  do 
you?’  ” 

To  the  question  “what  among 
sports  celebrities  was  the  fun¬ 
niest  sight  you  ever  .saw?  Hoff 
answered:  “Knute  Rockne  in  a 
Hotel  Lowry  room  in  St.  Paul 
right  after  he  won  the  1929  na¬ 
tional  football  championship. 
Rockne  was  working  furiously 
at  new  plays  for  1930.” 

Hoff  said  Art  “The  Great” 
Shires,  first  baseman  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  White  Sox  and  wintertime 
boxer,  was  the  biggest  braggard 
he  ever  drew:  Willie  Hoppe,  fa¬ 
mous  billiard  player,  was  the 
greatest  hiker,  he  ever  car¬ 
tooned:  Max  Schmeling  was  the 
biggest  eater  he  ever  cartooned; 
and  fellow  townsman,  heavy¬ 
weight  boxer  Tommy  Gibbons, 
was  one  of  the  most  cleancut 
and  business  like  men  he  ever 
sketched. 

Hoff  is  52  years  old. 

Closed  to  the  Press 
LOVTNGTON,  New  Mexico — 

Two  reporters  of  the  Loving- 
ton  Leader  recently  were  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  examine  and 
copy  public  records  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Lea  County  Sheriff  Horace 
Owens. 

In  a  statement  to  the  reporters, 
Owens  defied  them  to  bring 
charges  against  him  for  conceal¬ 
ing  public  records.  He  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  pay  the  mini¬ 
mum  fine  in  order  to  make  a  test 
of  the  law. 


The  reporters  were  seeking  in¬ 
formation  on  the  number  of 
prisoners  held  in  the  county  jail 
and  the  cost  of  feeding  them. 

The  newspaper,  in  an  editorial 
on  the  subject,  claimed  that  if  it 
should  initiate  action,  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  get  no  cooperation 
from  any  of  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  county. 

The  Leader  has  appealed  to 
the  New  Mexico  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  to  back  up  the  paper  in  an 
action  testing  the  law.  The  as¬ 
sociation  had  sponsored  the  law, 
passed  in  1947  .  .  giving  every 

citizen  of  the  state  the  right  to 
inspect  any  public  records  of  the 
state  except  records  pertaining 
to  physical  or  mental  examina¬ 
tions  and  medical  treatment  of 
persons  confined  to  any  institu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .” 

Sitting  in  the  Comer 

AKRON,  O. — “Everybody  gets  a 
prize  around  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  for  safety  but  Tom.” 

That’s  the  word  that  goes 
around  and  the  Tom  is  Tom  Hor¬ 
ner,  editorial  writer  and  chief 
exponent  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal’s  traffic  programs. 

Horner  writes  all  of  the  safety 
editorials  and  never  fails  to 
stimulate  and  inspire  the  city 
desk,  offering  ideas  for  art  lay¬ 
outs  and  stories. 

Six  months  ago  Kenneth 
Nichols.  Town  Crier  columnist, 
received  $200  for  a  Fourth  of 
July  safety  layout  and  story.  At 
the  same  time  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  was  cited  for  its  safety  work. 

Now  the  Beacon  Journal  staff 
has  received  four  more  awards. 
Julius  Greenfield,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher.  received  a  prize  of  $100 
for  his  layout  on  “Electrocution 
— by  Carelessness.”  Joe  Boy- 
ter’s  “Narrow  Escape”  traffic  pic¬ 
ture  won  an  award  as  did  Lew 
Hendeson’s  “Play  Safe,”  a  roto¬ 
gravure  picture  in  the  recreation 
division.  Cartoonist  Ned  White’s 
Christmas  eve  cartoon,  “Silent 
Night.”  also  was  honored. 

Says  Horner:  “Even  my  son’s 
picture  was  u.sed.”  The  lad 
posed  for  the  “Play  Safe”  photo. 

Civic  Jackpot 

TWIN  FALLS.  Idaho— In  the 
Idaho  debate  over  legalization 
of  slot  machines,  the  Tirin  Falls 
Times  News  precipitated  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  resulted  in  city 
councilmen  promising  to  abolish 
the  machines  from  the  city  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Under  direction  of  Managing 
Editor  Lowell  Dick,  the  Times 
News  ran  a  Sunday  feature  by 
James  M.  Quigley,  questioning 
whether  “slot  machines  pay  off.” 
The  feature  noted  that  while  the 
city  permitted  the  citizenry  to 
specialize  in  the  “fruit  salad  de¬ 
partment,”  the  city  fathers  were 
stacking  up  “crisp,  green  let¬ 
tuce”  at  the  weekly  rate  of  more 
than  $1,500  in  license  fees. 

In  the  background  were  rum¬ 


blings  of  discontent  over  the 
1947  legalization  of  punch- 
boards,  slot  machines  and  other 
gambling  devices.  Legal  purists 
found  the  law  unconstitutional. 
Church  groups  complained  on 
the  moral  angle.  Business  men 
asserted  money  was  being  chan¬ 
neled  into  “unhealthy  funnels.” 

Finally,  a  church  and  business¬ 
men’s  group  demanded  that  the 
council  abolish  the  machines. 
The  council  refused  on  the 
ground  that  revenue  was  antic¬ 
ipated  in  the  budget  which  did 
not  expire  until  April  30.  The 
group  said  it  would  demand  a 
referendum  unless  the  council 
reversed  its  stand. 

The  council  held  a  special 
meeting  to  approve  139  ma¬ 
chines.  but  in  the  meantime  the 
councilmen  promised  to  vote 
against  continuation  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Anything  Doin'  Today? 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— The  hectic 

city  room  was  more  than  a 
figment  of  the  movie  makers 
in  a  two-day  outbreak  of  vio¬ 
lence  here  which  had  an  affinity 
for  deadlines. 

Newspapers  were  forced  to 
delay  press  runs  several  times 
in  the  two  days  as  front  pages 
were  torn  out  in  a  feverish  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
fast-breaking  news. 

Some  indication  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  newsmen  and  photograph¬ 
ers  can  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  pictures  of  the  crime 
stories  alone  used  in  the  Satur¬ 
day,  March  6,  newspapers. 

The  afternoon  Sun-Telegraph 
ran  19  cuts  of  one-column  or 
more  including  a  deep,  five- 
column  front  page  picture.  The 
Press,  also  afternoon,  used  17 
pictures,  including  a  five  col¬ 
umn  page-one  layout.  The  morn¬ 
ing  Post-Gazette,  even  with  a 
tight  Saturday  edition,  and 
kneedeep  in  the  news,  had 
seven. 

The  long  to  be  remembered 
run  of  news  began  with  a  boom 
— an  explosion  to  be  specific — 
at  11  a.m.  Friday.  The  blast  in 
a  packing  house  killed  one  and 
injured  several  and  rated  ban¬ 
ner  lines  until  3  p.m.,  when  re¬ 
porters  were  sent  scurrying  to 
the  $10,000  melodramatic  pay¬ 
roll  holdup  in  a  hospital. 

The  afternoons  managed  to 
make  over  and  give  it  banner 
line  play  with  brief  stories.  The 
morning  Post-Gazette  played  it 
up  for  the  “bulldog”  along  with 
a  big  gambling  raid,  and  the 
finding  of  a  gambler’s  body  in 
the  river,  but  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come. 

Just  as  the  paper  was  closing 
up  for  its  next  edition  around 
8:15  p.m..  two  policemen  were 
seriously  wounded  by  two  hand¬ 
cuffed  burglars  they  had  in  cus¬ 
tody.  ’This  was  handled  short 
for  the  edition. 

While  this  was  being  covered, 
other  policemen  engaged  in  a 
gun  battle  with  two  holdup  men 
who  had  shot  a  Chinese  laundry- 
man.  At  midnight  a  detective 
and  an  innocent  bystander  were 
wounded  by  machine-gun  bul¬ 
lets  fired  by  another  detective 
in  a  police  trap  laid  for  the  two 
handcuffed  burglars. 

The  Post-Gazette  delayed  its 
final  edition  nress  for  more  than 


an  hour  to  get  the  full  story. 

The  early  birds  on  the  after¬ 
noons  were  in  time  for  the 
roundup  of  the  burglars  and 
before  the  day  was  over  an¬ 
other  man  had  been  slain  in 
the  dispute  over  a  lottery  "pay¬ 
off.” 

As  a  new  week  started,  editors 
still  w'ere  a  little  news  shy. 
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Add  Pulitzer  Prize 
SCRANTON.  Pa.  —  The  final 
chapter  in  a  federal  court 
scandal  which  was  exposed 
largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Scranton  Times  and  Georgs 
Martin,  its  enterprising  court 
reporter,  was  recorded  last  week 
when  Attorney  Donald  Johnson, 
began  serving  a  two-year  jail 
term.  He  was  one  of  three  men 
convicted  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  obstruct  justice  and 
defraud  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  legal  matters. 

For  its  part  in  bringing  about 
a  Congressional  investigation  of 
court  conditions,  the  Times  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Gold 
Medal  in  1946. 

Copy 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J.— Mrs. 

Paul  Teringer.  suburban  staff¬ 
er  for  the  New  Brunswick  Daily 
Home  News,  called  the  office 
the  other  night  to  report  that 
her  copy  on  a  Council  meeting 
was  en  route  by  bus. 

At  9:45  a  routine  hospital 
check  from  the  office  disclosed 
that  she  had  been  admitted  to 
the  hospital.  At  10  o’clock  her 
copy  arrived  and  at  10:15  an¬ 
other  “copy,”  her  second  child, 
checked  in  at  the  hospital. 

Columns  Are  Bom 
CHARLESTON,  W.  Va.  —  Be 
tween  editions.  Telegraph  Edi¬ 
tors  Rex  Woodford  and  Arnold 
Knapp  discussed  their  pet  hob¬ 
bies — coin  and  stamp  collections. 

News  Editor  Edward  (Tex) 
Cornwell  finally  spoke  up: 

“Why  don’t  you  two  birds 
tell  the  readers  about  your 
coins  and  stamps?” 

So,  the  Daily  Mail  acquired 
two  new  Sunday  columns,  edi¬ 
ted  by  Woodford  and  Knapp. 

The  Dangerous  Life 
CINCINNATI.  O.— Nixson  Den¬ 
ton,  Times-Star  sports  editor, 
went  through  World  War  I  as 
a  soldier,  and  its  sequel  as  a 
combat  correspondent,  without 
being  scratched.  Meanwhile,  in 
his  “Second  ’Thoughts  ”  column, 
Denton,  who  clacks  a  mean  type¬ 
writer,  subjected  some  of  this 
town’s  toughest  characters  to 
plenty  shellacking — and  never 
even  got  his  hair  mussed. 

“Second  Thoughts”  failed  to 
appear  in  the  'Times-Star  the 
other  day.  The  sports  page  ex¬ 
plained:  A  gust  of  wind  blew 
off  the  barn  door  on  Denton’s 
farm,  and  Denton’s  right  arm 
was  broken  and  he  was  bruised. 

Assignment  in  Norway 
THE  New  York  Times  has  as¬ 
signed  its  own  staff  reporter 
to  cover  the  famous  Holmen- 
kollen  international  ski  cham¬ 
pionships  in  Norway,  March  7. 

Frank  Elkins,  Times  sports 
staff  and  skiing  expert,  flew  to 
Norway  specifically  to  cover  the 
event. 
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N£-*N.Y.  Conference 

continued  from  page  9 


lere  hoping  to  attract  industries 
to  the  city.  So  we  used  space  in 
Se  Sunday  New  York  Times, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  in 
two  different  issues  of  Business 
Week  and  later  in  the  United 
States  Investor." 

Xhe  result,  he  said,  was  a 
greater  interest  taken  by  busi¬ 
ness  people  located  in  the  city 
and  business  concerns  outside 
learning  for  the  first  time  the 
natural  advantages  of  upper 
jlew  York  State. 

Springfield  Newspapers  Host 
The  convention  was  not  all 
speeches  and  luncheons. 'Spring- 
field  newspapers  was  host  at  a 
cocktail  party  at  the  opening 
night  and  followed  this  by  being 
host  at  a  dinner  and  entertain¬ 
ment  on  the  following  night. 

Busses  were  used  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  take  the  delegates 
to  a  night  spot  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  and  later  to  boxing 
matches  in  Holyoke,  sponsored 
by  the  Transcript-Telegram  of 
that  city. 

Chairmen  of  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  included  I.  R.  Van  Aurman, 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times;  W.  G. 
Kimble,  Lockport  ( N.  Y. )  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal;  E.  Bartlett 
Barnes,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
and  Harry  O.  Allen,  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer. 

The  convention  committee  in¬ 
cluded  R.  G.  Seamon  of  Spring- 
field  assisted  by  E.  Bartlett 
Barnes  of  Bristol,  and  Henry  M. 
Healey  of  Holyoke.  Officially, 
it  was  the  sixth  Biennial  Con¬ 
ference  of  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
.Association  and  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau  of  New  York 
State  Dailies. 

Harold  V.  Manzer,  Worcester 
•  Mass.)  Telegram,  president  of 
NAEA,  declared  he  does  not 
fear  a  decline  in  business  condi¬ 
tions  as  much  as  a  decline  in 
.selling  efficiency. 

Better  Presentations  Urged 
■‘Alert  advertisers,”  he  said, 
are  going  to  continue  to  de¬ 
mand  more  information  about 
your  newspaper  as  a  medium 
than  they  ever  did  before.  They 
are  going  to  want  more  facts 
about  your  city,  your  market, 
and  its  sales  potential  than  you 
ever  presented  in  the  past. 

Can  your  salesmen  discuss 
convincingly,  for  instance,  the 
Intensity  of  Impact  of  your 
newspaper?  Many  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  asking  questions 
about  that  today  and  a  growing 
number  of  smart  retailers  are 
aondering  too. 

“Why  is  it  that  with  two  news¬ 
papers  of  the  same  circulation 
both  carrying  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  one  will  consistently 
nut-pull  the  other?  Obviously 
it  is  because  one  is  read  more 
closely,  with  greater  interest, 
and  the  impact  upon  the  minds 
nf  the  readers  of  anything  that 
Wears  in  its  columns  increases 
®  direct  proportion  to  that  in¬ 
terest.  Simple  to  define  —  but 
no  your  salesmen  consider  it  an 
intangible  or  do  they  know  how 
tn  measure  it? 

‘It  can  be  measured  and  its 
'alue  demonstrated.  In  fact, 
®ce  you  establish  that  your 
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newspaper  possesses  this  price¬ 
less  ingredient  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  your  right  to  a  higher- 
than-average  rate  for  you  can 
show  a  higher-than-average  re¬ 
sponse — and  it  is  the  response 
to  advertising,  not  the  rate,  that 
determines  the  cost. 

“I  suggest  that  you  look  upon 
your  editor’s  office  as  more  than 
the  headquarters  of  the  news 
department.  Consider  it,  too,  as 
a  vast  reservoir  of  facts  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  that,  once  dug 
out  and  used  to  implement  your 
selling,  give  your  sales  story 
new  interest,  added  life  and 
more  persuasive  power.  Go  over 
your  newspaper  frequently, 
thoroughly  with  your  editor. 

‘‘How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  sat  down  with  your  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  your  road  men, 
collectors  or  any  others  who  are 
in  close  contact  with  your  read¬ 
ers?  Many  times  they  pick  up 
information  regarding  readers’ 
reactions,  things  they  like  about 
your  newspaper.  Many  of  those 
facts  could  be  woven  into  the 
pattern  of  your  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  and  would  make  it  more  in¬ 
teresting,  more  convincing  — 
would  make  any  merchant  real¬ 
ize  that  your  columns  were  a 
good  place  in  which  to  include 
a  message  from  his  store. 

Tell  Newspaper  Personality! 

‘‘An  important  retailer  in  a 
large  city  told  me  recently  that 
he  listened  to  many  media 
salesmen  and  that,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  solicitation  of  one 
newspaper  could  be  used  word 
for  word  for  another  newspaper 
by  merely  changing  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  quoted. 

‘‘Presentation  should  picture 
graphically  the  personality  of 
the  newspaper,  dramatize  in 
measurable  terms  its  tremendous 
influence  in  guiding  the  thinking 
and  the  actions  of  its  readers, 
show  its  integration  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  its  power 
to  stimulate  business  activity  in 
the  city  or  to  build  sales  for  a 
particular  merchant. 

‘‘Then  and  only  then  will  the 
newspaper  emerge  from  the  wel¬ 
ter  of  words  uttered  daily  in  its 
behalf  by  well-meaning  sales¬ 
men  as  a  living,  vibrant  thing 
pulsating  with  energy,  energy 
which  may  be  directed  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  distribution  of  goods 
and  thereby  constructively  serve 
both  business  and  the  general 
public.” 

Newspapers  have  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  the  “American  Op¬ 
portunity”  program,  develop^ 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  improve 
group  relationships  and  foster 
public  enlightenment  about  how 
the  American  economic  system 
works,  Leonard  W.  Trester, 
chairman  of  the  Chamber’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  advertising,  said. 

In  the  formulation  of  its  plans 
the  Chamber  committee  has  had 
the  participation  of  a  newspaper 
group  headed  by  Sterling  E. 
Graham,  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
and  including  Tom  Cathcart,  of 
This  Week;  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun;  Don  Patterson,  news¬ 
paper-management  consultant, 
and  John  'T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Patchogue  (N.  Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance. 
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a  German  licensed  publisher, 
unable  to  negotiate  on  a  free 
basis  with  the  owner  of  his 
plant,  can  obtain  this  five-year 
lease  from  Military  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Owners  Guaranteed  Fair  Rental 

The  agreements  are  so  worded 
that  the  owner  is  assured  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment  and 
the  rental  fees  can  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  if  economic 
conditions  warrant  it.  Military 
Government  has  looked  ahead 
even  further.  If,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  five-year  agreement, 
the  licensed  publisher  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  another  plant 
after  a  diligent  search,  and  the 
property  owner  still  is  reluctant 
to  lease  or  sell  the  property,  a 
mandatory  three-year  extension 
of  the  lease  will  be  granted  by 
Military  Government.  Thus  a 
German  publisher  has  eight 
years  to  establish  his  newspaper 
and  look  around  for  another 
property  if  the  owner  remains 
uncooperative. 

The  other  step  taken  to  help 
secure  the  financial  structure  of 
the  licensed  press  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  under  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  sponsorship  of  a  Press 
Cooperative  Bank.  Col.  Textor 
recently  turned  over  to  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Stover,  chief  of  the 
Press  Control  Branch.  ICD, 
Land  Hesse,  a  check  for  25,000,- 
000  reichmarks  to  finance  the 
press  bank.  This  money  was 
accrued  from  a  20%  license  fee 
imposed  upon  the  gross  receipts 
of  each  licensed  newspaper. 

License  Fund  Aida  Press 

The  fund  has  acted  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  social  security 
fund.  The  German  publishers, 
benefitting  by  the  fact  that  their 
people  had  suffered  from  a 
news  blackout  for  12  years  un¬ 
der  Hitler,  found  circulation  no 
problem.  Germans  in  all  age 
groups,  were  hungry  for  news 
and  bought  up  virtually  every 
newspaper  printed.  The  German 
newspaper  makes  a  profit  on 
their  circulation.  Their  adver¬ 
tising  space  is  greatly  restricted 
because  of  the  critical  news¬ 
print  shortage  in  the  U.  S.  Zone. 

Military  Government  insists 
that  its  licensed  papers  print  as 
much  international,  German 
and  local  news  as  possible. 
Over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  years.  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  collected  more  than  48,- 
000,000  reichmarks  from  the  li¬ 
censed  papers.  After  giving  25,- 
000,000  marks  to  the  cooperative 
bank.  Military  Government 
granted  certain  sums  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fund  to  the 
newspapers,  based  upon  the 
amounts  each  had  paid  into  the 
fund,  to  make  immediate  pur¬ 
chases  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  as  are  available. 

The  basic  law  under  which 
German  newspapers  function  in 
all  of  Germany  is  known  as  Al¬ 
lied  Control  Authority  Directive 
No.  40.  Although  the  German 
press  has  wide  latitude  to  use 
basic  good  judgment  in  report¬ 
ing  the  news  and  to  comment 
editorially,  it  must  not  print 
any  material  containing  Nazi  or 


military  propaganda  or  any  ma¬ 
terial  tending  to  incite  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  to  riot  or  disorder, 
or  which  maliciously  criticizes 
the  occupying  powers,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  might  endanger  the 
security  of  the  occupation  forces. 

U.S.  Military  Government 
regulations  permit  the  licensed 
press  to  quote  outside  news 
sources,  whether  they  be  the 
foreign  press,  periodicals  or  the 
radio,  provided  that  the  source 
is  identified. 

Despite  these  few  restrictions 
and  despite  the  crippling  news¬ 
print  shortage,  the  licensed  press 
has  done  an  excellent  job,  ac¬ 
cording  ito  Arthur  Eggleston, 
former  San  Francisco  newspa¬ 
perman,  who  is  chief  of  the 
Press  Control  Branch,  Informa¬ 
tion  Control  Division,  Berlin 
headquarters.  “We  are  trying 
to  teach  German  editors  the 
value  of  a  free  and  democratic 
press  in  any  democratic  country. 
These  editors  are  slowly  but 
surely  understanding  the  need 
for  a  non-monopolistic  press,  a 
press  which  has  command  of 
the  public’s  respect,  confidence 
and  good  will  because  it  serves 
the  best  interests  of  that  public.” 

Eggleston  pointed  out  that  the 
newsprint  shortage  in  the  U.S. 
Zone  may  be  guaged  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  consumption  of 
newsprint  by  the  50  licensed 
papers  in  one  month,  which  is 
about  1.560  metric  tons.  In  con¬ 
trast.  one  edition  of  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  uses  1,200  tons. 

To  Show  Freedom's  Story 

Eggleston  said  the  joint  Cler- 
man-American  press  exhibit 
should  provide  excellent  com¬ 
parisons  and  contrasts  between 
the  presses  of  the  two  countries 
and  therefore  should  prove 
highly  informative.  Other  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  officials,  chief¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  exhibit, 
also  have  shown  enthusiasm 
over  the  project.  Murray  D.  Van 
Wagoner,  former  U.S.  senator 
and  former  governor  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
Office  of  Military  Government 
for  Bavaria,  said  “this  exhibit 
will  show  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  how  the  people  of  the 
United  States  fought  for  and 
won  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
basic  constitutional  right,  and 
it  will  show  the  German  people 
the  growth  and  development  of 
the  American  press  as  a  force 
for  freedom  and  democracy.” 

James  A.  Clark,  chief  of  the 
Information  Control  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Bavaria,  declared  that 
“We  are  particularly  anxious  to 
make  this  exhibit  a  success  be¬ 
cause  one  of  our  principal  ob¬ 
jectives  is  to  instill  in  the  minds 
of  the  German  people  a  basic 
desire  for  freedom  and  civil  lib¬ 
erties,  whose  principal  saf^ 
guard  is  a  free  and  democratic 
press.” 

Directing  the  American  phase 
of  the  exhibit  will  be  Ernest 
Langendorf,  chief  of  the  Press 
Branch  of  the  Bavarian  ICD, 
and  his  assistant,  Ernest  Cramer. 
Both  are  former  U.S.  newspa¬ 
permen  and  are  setting  up  the 
exhibit  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Johann  Wilhelm  Naumann,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Schwaebishe  Lan- 
deszeitung  of  Augsburg,  and 
president  of  the  Bavarian  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
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If  there  were  a  3rd  Round 

THE  REFEREE  MIGHT  GET  KNOCKED  OUTL 


He  would  come  out  for  any  third  round  still  pretty  groggy  from  the 
blows  he  got  in  the  first  round  in  1946  and  the  second  round  in  1947 


A  3rd  Round  demand  is  important  to  you 


As  is  the  case  with  many  companies  now  across  the  country. 
General  Electric  is  engaged  in  annual  contract  and  wage 
negotiations  with  UE-CIO,  which  is  one  of  20  unions  repre¬ 
senting  those  GE  employees  who  are  in  bargaining  units. 
The  discussions  thus  far  have  been  in  the  calm  and  temperate 
vein  that  generally  characterize  these  proceedings. 

UE-CIO  is  seeking  another  substantial  wage  increase  and 
other  new  concessions  that  will  add  to  our  costs.  The  union’s 
claims  are  based  on  cost  of  living  advances  and  on  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  "ability  to  pay’’.  These  demands  are  important,  not 
only  to  GE  but  to  everybody  in  the  country,  because  of  the 
bearing  these  demands  have  on  your  cost  of  living  and  your 
future  job  security. 


duty  to  step  out  with  some  sort  of  3rd  round  of  wage  increases, 
even  though  it  would  probably  bring  about  a  3rd  round  of 
wage  and  price  increases  for  everybody. 

The  theory  behind  these  demands  is  that  they  will  result 
in  improved  purchasing  power  for  our  employees.  But  we  ®  1 
believe  that  meeting  these  demands  would  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect— and  not  only  for  our  employees  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 

Inflation  is  still  the  big  enemy  of  our  employees,  and  of 
everybody  else.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  stop  inflation.  We 
cannot  be  fair  to  anyone  if  we  go  on  agreeing  to  action  that 
speeds  up  the  inflationary  spiral. 


General  Electric  wages  up  more  than  living  cost 


General  Electric  wants  to  do  what's  best 


If  we  could  be  at  all  sure  that  agreeing  to  these  demands 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  employees,  to  our  customers,  to 
our  stockholders,  and  to  the  public,  it  would  be  our  obvious 


General  Electric  feels  it  is  futile  to  try  to  cure  the  effects  of 
inflated  prices  merely  by  keeping  on  raising  wages  with  no 
corresponding  rise  in  individual  productive  coucribution. 
This  would  simply  result  in  everj'body  having  more  money 
with  which  to  try  to  buy  a  given  amount  of  goods.  It  would 
only  bid  prices  of  scarce  items  up  farther.  We  see  vivid 
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jamples  in  what  has  happened  so  disastrously  in  France, 
Russia*  and  China. 

While  we  were  sure  that  the  attempts  would  almost 
surely  fail,  General  Electric  has  gone  along  twice— in  1946 
ind  1947  —  with  the  general  desire  for  a  fair  trial  of  this 
jopeless  experiment  of  seeking  to  have  more  goods  merely 
by  cheapening  money.  And  General  Electric  has  obviously 
iooe  more  than  its  share  of  increasing  wages  in  relation  to 
cost  of  living  since  the  war. 

Government  figures  for  the  year  1947  as  compared  with 
1940  show  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  59%,  while  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  hourly  rated  General  Electric 
employees  have  increased  over  70%  in  that  time. 

It  is  now  very  evident,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  years,  that  chasing  inflationary  price  rises  with  in¬ 
creased  wages  will  never  serve  to  arrest  an  inflationary  trend, 
as  too  many  people  simply  use  their  increased  number  of 
income  dollars  —  along  with  some  of  their  savings  —  to  put 
extra  pressure  on  the  bidding  up  of  prices  of  already  scarce 


for  that  further  damage  to  the  interests  of  employees  and 
public  alike. 

This  union  itself  rejected  the  idea  of  "ability  to  pay”  in 
the  past  because  it  did  not  want  wages  to  be  subject  to  adjust¬ 
ment  downward  when  the  Company’s  profits  go  down. 

Who  agrees  with  General  Electric? 

Even  before  there  was  any  hint  of  the  break  in  commodity 
markets  and  cost-of-living  prices,  a  Gallup  Poll  disclosed  that 
53%  of  the  public  already  knew  that  another  round  of  wage 
increases  would  be  harmful.  Of  the  union  members  questioned 
in  this  poll,  39%  expressed  themselves  as  being  against 
another  general  wage  increase  and  16%  were  undecided. 

With  prices  coming  down  and  scarce  gcrads  becoming 
more  plentiful,  we  believe  further  inflationary  wage  increases 
—  with  no  more  production  —  are  now  opposed  by  an  even 
greater  majority  of  the  public  and  probably  even  by  a  majority 
of  union  members. 
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Items. 

Some  time  ago  the  Company  even  experimented  with 
idjusting  wages  with  changes  in  cost  of  living,  but  this  union 
itself  insisted  that  it  be  discarded  because  the  members  did 
not  want  to  have  their  pay  geared  to  the  ups  and  downs  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Wages  can  not  be  based  on  "ability  to  pay" 

The  other  basis  for  the  union’s  demand  is  that  the  Company 
can  afford  to  give  a  wage  increase  out  of  its  substantial  profits. 
This  represents  a  reappearance  of  the  old  theory  of  "ability 
to  pay”— the  idea  that  wages  in  an  individual  company  can 
go  up  and  down  with  profits  of  that  company.  It  has  been 
tried  many  times.  It  failed  in  1946  and  again  in  1947.  It  has 
never  worked,  and  it  cannot. 

Were  General  Electric  to  try  to  pay  more  than  other 
employers  in  nearly  100  communities,  those  other  employers 
mid  almost  certainly  have  to  pay  immediately— as  they  did 
in  1946  and  1947  —  the  same  extra  amount  to  everybody  on 
their  payrolls  from  machinists  to  baby  sitters.  The  wage 
increase  would  in  all  probability  sweep  across  the  country  and 
be  imposed  on  everyone  with  the  resulting  necessity  of  price 
raises.  General  Electric  does  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility 


What  should  we  all  do  instead 
of  having  a  '"Srd  Round"'? 

1.  Each  one  of  us  should  exercise  care,  interest, 
and  ingenuity  in  producing  more. 

2.  Each  businessman  should  try  to  accomplish 
voluntary  price  reductions,  and  then  seek  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  in  going  after  cost  reductions  not  only  to 
make  up  for  those  price  reductions  but  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  new  price  reductions. 

3.  Each  of  us  should  put  away  in  savings  the 
benefits  gained  from  lowered  prices,  and  each  of  us 
should  go  on  to  make  further  new  savings  by  wise 
buying,  some  self-restraint  as  to  extra  pressures  on 
prices  of  scarce  items,  and  even  some  temporary  self- 
denial,  if  necessary,  until  values  get  better. 

4.  Each  one  of  us  —  employer  and  employee  — 
should  go  at  this  in  the  same  spirit  that  has  enabled 
us  to  meet  every  national  emergency  of  the  past.  For 
our  part,  that’s  what  we  are  going  to  do  —  and  keep 
on  doing. 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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Van  Sooy  Sells 
Weekly  Business 
At  Santa  Paula 

Santa  Paula,  Calif. — Sale  of 
the  Santa  Paula  Weekly  Chron¬ 
icle’s  business  and  goodwill  is 
announced  by  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
publisher,  Santa  Paula  Daily 
Chronicle.  The  weekly  has  be¬ 
come  the  Saticoy  (Calif)  Jour¬ 
nal  with  Richard  W.  Keusink  as 
editor  and  H.  D.  McKay,  Jr.,  as 
manager.  The  weekly  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1923  to  supplement  the 
daily.  Van  Sooy  expressed  be¬ 
lief  Santa  Paula  is  adequately 
.served  by  the  daily  Chronicle. 

N.  C.  Operation  Set  Up 
ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been 
made  jointly  by  Thomas  W. 
Wilson  of  Laurinburg  and  Elkin, 
N.  C.  and  Eric  W.  Rodgers  of 
Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  company  which  will 
own  and  publish  the  Nashville 
(N.  C. )  Graphis,  Scotland  Neck 
(N.  C. )  Commonwealth  and  En¬ 
field  (N.  C.)  Progress. 

The  company  also  will  own  a 
•lO'r  interest  in  the  Spring  Hope 
Enterprise  and  will  publish  it  in 
cooperation  with  Allan  Barbee. 

Wilson  last  month  bought  the 
Nashville  and  Enfield  papers 
and  the  half-interest  in  the 
Spring  Hope  paper  from  Robert 
B.  Davis.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism  and  is  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  For  the 
past  year  or  more  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Elkin  (N.  C.) 
Tribune  as  news  editor. 

Rodgers  has  been  in  North 
Carolina  newspaper  work  for 
27  years  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  Scotland  Neck  Com¬ 
monwealth  for  the  past  11  years. 

Other  Transactions 
KINGMAN.  (Kans.)  Journal, 
published  the  last  three  years 
by  Edwin  Bronaugh,  has  been 
bought  by  Mack  Nations,  Marvin 
Cox  and  Clark  Kostner.  Nations 
was  with  the  Pratt  Tribune  from 
1939  until  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy.  After  his  return  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  Chase  Index  which 
he  later  sold.  Cox  is  the  King- 
man  county  legislator.  Kostner 
has  extensive  farm  holdings. 

•  •  * 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENT  S.  FER¬ 
GUSON  of  Detroit  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Jonesville  (Mich.) 
Independent  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  L.  Lawson,  who  bought 
the  paper  in  1946.  Ferguson  has 
worked  on  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  and  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  and  has  published 
weekly  papers  in  Wayne  and 
Macomb  counties,  Michigan. 

•  *  • 

FRANK  LILL  and  Harry  Wiles, 
of  St.  John,  Kans..  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Macksville  (Kans.) 
Enterprise  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  Abbey  and  will  make  the 
publication  the  third  in  their  ex¬ 
panding  chain.  They  own  the 
St.  John  Daily  Capital  and  the 
Lamed  Chronoscope.  Wiles  is  a 
young  attorney  who  acquired  a 
half  interest  in  the  St.  John 
Daily  a  year  ago.  Lill’s  father, 
John  Lill,  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  Macksville  paper. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  lima — $.50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima— $1.00  par  lina 

2  timas — .90  par  lina 
4  timas— .80  par  lina 

3  linas  minimum 

Count  approximatelj  fira,  6  lattar 
words,  one  Uno. 

Farina  eloaa  Wednesday  noam. 
Thara  is  an  additional  charga  of 
15  cants  for  tha  usa  of  a  boa  num- 
bar  on  aach  ordar,  Postaga  chargas 
incurrad  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  ba  billed. 

Wa  forward  all  mail  racaivad  in  an- 
twar  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  ba 
rasponsibla  for  raplias  that  ara  sant 
to  us  addrassad  incorractly.  Mail  to 
ba  callad  for  at  this  offica  will  ba 
hald  30  days  only. _ 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  St  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPEt-RROKERS 

Appraisals,  Sales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Are..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone;  BRyant  9-1133 
Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  St  ODETT 
Experienced  publisbers-brokers 
Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS— with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former  pnb- 
lisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  OABBERT, 
3937  Orange  8t.,  Riverside,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  0080  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Cnlrer  City,  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  lit. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Established  1014.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 

Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  West  5th.  Los  Angeles  18,  Calif. 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle.  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill.  S.  0. 
yHk  Personal  service  backed  with  30 
years*  experience  in  the  West.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  5.  Calif. _ 

PUILICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  LIST  of 
Newspaper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Sound  property,  1947  net  $60,000 
after  owners’  salaries.  No  job  work. 
Expansion  possibilities.  Priced  right. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.  Brokers. 
3710  West  Blvd..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED 
«0-year-old  weekly  in  thriving  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio  village.  Surrounded  by 
many  other  small  villages.  In  a  thickly 
settled  country.  A  steel  frame  brick 
building  with  alt  stock  and  equipment 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  sec¬ 
tion.  Tops  in  management  and  person¬ 
nel  which  ran  be  retained.  First  time 
ever  offered.  A  real  opportunity.  Call, 
write  or  wire  M.  C.  Baron,  Oarretts- 

ville,  Ohio.  Phone  45. _ 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY,  priced 
reasonably  in  relation  to  plant  equip¬ 
ment.  gross,  and  net.  Down  payment 
♦20.000  required.  H.  .1.  Kuhn,  broker, 
100  W.  Tenth  St..  Beaumont,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  for  sale.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Will  accept  one- 
third  cash  as  down  payment.  Box 

9406,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

INDIANA  County  Seat  weekly.  Only 
Republican  paper  in  predom.  Republi- 
cau  county.  $20M.  Box  0393,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

HAWAII  OPPORTUNITY 
HONOLULU  community  weekly  tab¬ 
loid  giveaway,  circulation  6,800.  City's 
fastest  growing  suburb  (now  40M), 
well-to-do  residential  area  with  much 
retail.  No  plant.  Paper  endorsed 
by  two  official  community  associations. 
Has  shown  profit  monthly  since  be¬ 
ginning.  Other  business  demands 
seller’s  time.  Priced  at  $5,000  for 
quick  sale.  Cash  $2500. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY 
AVAILABLE 

To  settle  estate.  The  Bangor  Daily 
News,  established  1894,  published  in 
its  own  two-story  building,  evening 
except  Saturday.  Bangor  is  15  miles 
north  of  Easton,  about  85  miles  west 
of  New  York  Cit^,  not  far  from  Po- 
cono  Mountains;  is  local  trade  center 
for  Bangor,  population  5.687,  Pen 
Argyl,  4,050,  Roseto,  1,778,  East 
Bangor,  096  and  other  smaller  towns 
making  total  population  over  15,000 
within  4  miles  of  Bangor.  The  Daily 
News  is  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Penna.  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes  Duplex  flat-bed  web  newspaper 
press,  2  Linotypes,  electric  saw  and 
router,  full-page  easting  box,  4  job 
presses  with  motors,  Oswego  power 
paper  cutter  and  other  newspaper, 
job  printing  and  office  equipment. 
Local  industries  are  textiles,  shirts, 
hosiery,  siate  and  light  manufacturing. 
Interested  and  qualified  parties  may 
obtain  further  details  from  Dan  Him- 
men.  Administrator,  c/o  The  Morning 
News  Danviile,  Pennsylvania.  Phone: 
Danville  568. _ 


SIX  MILLION 


DOLLARS 


Worth  of  West  Coast 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Outstanding  Properties 


Wrlle  Box  9383 


Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WILL  buy  All  or  Control  Mid-West 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla. 
Bank  reference. 


WANTED — Weekly  newspaper  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  write  giving  full  details.  Box 
9396.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

VARITYPER,  model  AE-2i),  new,  two 
Krometal  fonts.  180-L  and  260-9,  car¬ 
bon  ribbon  attachments,  horizontal 
spacing  10-12-14-16  letters  to  inch. 
Spectator.  Hamilton.  Canada. 

HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers.  cutoff  224^",  8  column,  4  pistes 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  82  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  St  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  211/2" 
32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck.,  22%" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433. _ Inverness,  Florida 

ONE  Varityper  model  AE-20,  never 
used,  two  Krometal  types  380-7  aad 
380-10,  carbon  paper  ribbon  and  vati- 
line  attachments.  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  I. 


HALL  FORM  TABLES 

All  Metal — Built  for  Hard  Usage 
Size  24"  X  30"  x  88  V4"  high 
Other  Heights  as  Specified 
— -Prompt  Delivery — 

Also  Other  Newspaper  Equipment 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.  , 


GOSS  36,OOU-speed,  22H-inch  cut-of, 
double  delivery,  double  format. 
FOLDER,  built  in  1925,  now  in  plant 
of  Long  Beach,  Califopin,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  In  good  condition.  Also  metil 
pot,  complete  with  burner  and  Park- 
low  control,  only  $500.  Also  8-coIami 
X  22-ineh  lock-up  Hoe  chases,  $28 
each.  Write  Conway  Craig,  (Jailer 

Times,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. _ 

One  Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box,  in 

good  condition. 

ne  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  in  good  condition. 

Five  fonts  of  black  and  light  face 
7  pt.  Excelsior  Mats  «138. 

One  font  light  italic  Excelsior  7  pt. 
mats  *140. 

One  font  6  pt.  light  and  black  Excel- 
iior  mats  *313. 

One  font  of  6  pt.  light  italic  mite 
7320. 

Forward  all  bids  to  the  "Pottsville 
Republican.”  Pottsville,  Pennsylvsnis. 

FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Two  Cottrell  8  page  News-Book  preiiei 
with  -AC  Motors  and  Controls,  Serial 
Nos.  8956  and  10184.  22"  cut-off. 

Fold.s  to  32  pages,  up  to  8>4*  x  lllf 
untrimmed.  Can  take  up  to  36"  rolli. 
•Stereo  equipment  consi'i.--  of  Hoe  Oil 
Burner  Metal  Pot  with  pump,  Mat 
Roller,  Curved  Caster,  Shaver,  Trim¬ 
mer,  Finishing  Block  and  Hst 
Scorcher.  All  equipment  and  all  Cot¬ 
trells  have  AC  Motors  and  Control!. 
This  equipment  oan  be  inspected  St 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  is  availsbl* 
immediately.  Presses  w'ill  do  book 
work  as  well  as  newspaper.  Csll  H. 
Ganz,  Murray  Hill  2-4912,  CENTRAL 
COLOR  PRESS,  INC.,  60  East  42n4 

Street,  New  Y'ork. _ 

HOK  CURVED  Hand  Casting  Box 
22 cut-off,  has  had  about  five  yean 
use.  Hoe  finishing  machine  complete 
with  motor,  air  and  water  attach¬ 
ments.  Five-ton  Hoe  metal  pot.  All  is 
first-class  condition.  Delivery  in  April. 
Journal-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Sioux 

City.  Iowa. _  j 

For  Sale 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Subject  to  prior  Sale 
Complete  printing  plant  in  excellent 
condition,  can  be  inspected  at  origiBsI  ‘ 
site. 

TWO  WEB  PRESSES 
HOE  Right  Angle  Quad  (4  plate  wide 
— 32-page  capacity) — 2154’’  cut-off, 
two  folders,  40  horse-power  speed,  i 
horse-power  inch  motors. 

SCOTt  Straightline  Quad  (4  piste 
wide — 32-page  capacity) — 21H*  ent- 
off,  single  folder,  transfer  mechtniun, 

45  horse-power  speed,  6  horse-power 
inch  motors.  i 

Both  can  produce  tabloid.  j 

Two  separate  control  boards.  Cutler- 
Hammer. 

COMPOSING 

9  model  8’s,  one  model  C,  one  model 
9  with  complete  magazines,  extra 
mats  and  spare  parts. 

Elrod,  two  Miller  Saws,  Blower, 
large  quantity  foundry  type,  furniture, 
cabinets,  turtles,  chases  etc.,  proof 
presses. 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 

Plant  is  ready  to  produce  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice. 

Will  sell  as  a  unit  only. 
Brokers  protected. 

Box  9343,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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IICHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


newspaper  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

stereotyping  machinery 

Flat  &  Curved 

,0HN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
Sew  York  18,  New  York 


"ssb  SPKaGUE  G.M.  press  drive  in- 
;u4isK  ***  electric  equipment.  Has 
IMS  drivinK  16-page  Duplex  tubular 
^rfectly.  NYe  plan  installing  print- 
unit  for  extra  pages.  THE  EVE- 
<1S0  SEW.S.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Alich. 


3AL>E:  One  pair  of  Qoss  doable 
Polders,  22M"  cut-off,  in  good  con- 
iition.  Write  Conway  Craig,  Caller- 
fiaet.  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


fob  SALE:  Used  model  A  Duplex 
Iren,  available  60  days.  Walter  W. 
loso  Company,  400  W.  Madison,  Chi- 
Ho.  HI. 


TTSS  FLAT  SHAVEK,  Model  72-D 
ntli  shell  hold  down,  A  C  motor — Tu- 
inlsr  casting  box  No.  825 — Hoe  22)^" 
ut-off  casting  box — Qoss  and  Hoe  mat 
viler  A  C  motor.  Box  903,  Boise, 
-isho.  _ _ _ 


FOR  SALE 

attractive  prices 


Motor  geiserator  sets 
Diesel  engine  generators 
Suitsbie  for  newspaper  plants  and 
jtlier  industries. 


AM  ALWAYS  BUYING 
GOOD  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  CASH 


lesh  list  by  mail  with  complete 
■ime  plate  data  of  any  equipment 
you  wish  to  sell. 


>!ione,  wire  or  write  size  and  vol.t- 
of  equipment  you  wish  to  pur- 
:>ase. 


HARRY  JAWITZ 

<61  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Phono:  WOrth  4-7394 


DRIVE  CAREFULLY 
WATCH  OUT 
FOR  CHILDREN 


See  my  ad  on  page  71. 


CHASES  FOR  SALE  I 
I  Chases  for  Double  Page,  102  ^ 
Jias,  type  matter — 17.015  ,  8  eols. 
U  as,  6  pts.  44  Chases  for  Single 
N*.  *9^4  picas,  typo  matter — 16.- 
iir,  B  cols.  12  ems,  6  pts.  These  are 
114  typematter  length;  milled  and 
^nasiing  lines  for  Pony  Antoplate 
Inhine.  All  are  in  fairly  good  eon- 
hdoi  and  may  he  purchased  at  a 
liable  price.  Inquire  Altoona 
MWr,  Altoona.  Pa. 


NEW  THOMPSON 
STEEL  MAKEUP  TABLES 
In  stock  for 
immediate  shipment 
1 10  foot  with  2  units  of  page  size 
•jsl  letterboards,  15  per  tier  and 
11*  slope  steel  shelves  in  seven 
hers  to  accommodate  double  or 
ihsl*  column  galleys.  Ground  and 
polished  steel  top  28  x  120  inehes. 
»  11  foot,  underneath  13  tiers  slope 
iloel  shelves,  total  221  shelves  to 
Jo  like  number  of  double  or 
■bplo  col.  galleys.  Complete  with 
fOMd  and  polished  steel  surface 
W  X  144  inches, 
w  mamond  power  cutters 
W  paper  drills 

^mpson  steel  ^pe  cabinets 
w^aorrison  (C  &  G)  saws 

*  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS  Inc. 
220  South  Jefferson 
Chicago  6. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


PEDESTAL  SAW,  BARNHARDT 
BROS.,  complete  with  motor,  excellent 
condition,  adjustable  table  for  under- 
catting,  trimmers,  extra  blades,  side 
guide  adjusts  to  points.  Accurate,  fast, 
Fayette  County  Union,  West  Union, 
Iowa. 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 

FOR  SALE 


PRESS 


10  High  Speed  Units 
3  Double  Polders 


REELS 

10  Cline  Reels;  Floating  Tensions 


MOTOR  EQUIPMENT 

2  Cline  Westinghouse  AC 
150  HP  Motor  Drives 


PLATEMAKING  MACHINERY 


Wood  Junior  Autoplate 
Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  23  9/16" 
All  Motor  220  V,  3  P,  60C 
Rubber  Rollers  with  each  Unit 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 


11  Wast  42nd  St., 
New  York  18,  New  York 


GOSS  AND  HOE  OCTUPLE  2214” 
cut-off,  Kemp  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
for  Tubular  pot.  another  for  4,500-lb. 
pot  —  curved  casting  equipment  any 
length — 16  Goss  form  tables.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


12  and  24  CYLINDER  HOE  Paneoast 
color  press,  21^4"  cut-off.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 


Unusual  Opportunity 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


consisting  of 


14  Intertype  Machines  with 
100  fonts  of  mats 


I  Ludlow  Typecaster  with 

2  cabinets  of  Ludlow  mats 


I  Complete  Monotype  Room 


Completely  equipped  Composing 
Room 


2  GOSS  Octuple  Presses  with 

2  complete  sets  of  stereo  equip¬ 
ment 


All  office  equipment,  including  desks, 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  etc. 
for  business  office,  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  departments. 


This  equipment  is  being  offered  as 
one  or  two  complete  plants,  until 
April  I,  1948,  after  which  date  the 
equipment  will  be  sold  piecemeel. 


BEN  SHULMAN 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulprass  New  York" 
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FOR  SALE 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

16  page,  2-to-l,  with  one  unit 
adapted  for  color,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo,  available  Mar.  15. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 


20  page,  2-to-l,  with  one  unit 
adapted  for  color,  '/4  pg.  folder, 
AC  drive,  complete  stereo, 
available  Mar.  15. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-to-l  ratio 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

High  Speed.  40  page  press.  23  9/16" 
cut-off,  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


BEN  SHULMAN 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9- 1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
751*  George  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15.  Oalif. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Direeto- 
mat,  Monomelt,  Mormon  Saws.  Ro- 
tsry  Shaver^  Radial  Arm  Rontera. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mese  Com¬ 
pany.  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


24  PAPER  DETECTORS  (Sheet 
Breakers).  Cutler-Hammer  Single  Con¬ 
tact.  Write  New  Haven  Register,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 


QUAD  HOE  PRESS 

Single  wi4^h  with  color  cylinder,  com* 
plete  witIPI>C  drive.  21}^'^  sheet  cut. 


OCTUPLE  HOE  PRESS 


3  decks  back  of  folder,  one  unit  ahead. 
Press  has  2  color  cylinders.  Complete 
with  DO  drive.  2154”  sheet  ent. 


SCOTT  5-UNIT  PRESS 

Complete  with  roller  heariaga,  solid 
steel  cylinders  and  Jones  Automatic 
tensions.  Two  color  cylinders.  Sheet 
21H”.  Uses  same  plates  ss  shove 
Hoes.  Press  has  two  90  hp  DC  motors 
which  can  be  mn  separate  or  together. 


ONE  8-TON  METAL  POT 

and  9  Wood  Jrs.  for  21)4”  sheet  ent. 


Above  equipment  In  good  shape  and 
available  about  July  I,  1948.  Contact 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland  7,  Oregon. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  rolls. 
Telephone:  New  York  City. 
ORchard  4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-Ib.  Standard  sise 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9306,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

In  sheets  suitable  for  proof  printing, 
etc.  Cnt  to  any  desired  sise.  Price 
$170  per  ton  F.O.B.  New  York.  Box 
9249,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  sise  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  fntnre 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Hern,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone;  HAnover  2-0165. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE  Due  to  sns- 
pension — 16  rolls  35  inch,  2  rolls 
53%  inches.  Also,  about  25  teas 
70  inch  roto  paper.  Must  move  at 
once.  The  Daily  Kentuckian,  Phone: 
2670,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
roR  SALE:  Includes  Model  E  Duplex 
Flat  Bed  Press,  perfect  condition;  new 
Model  31  Linotype,  also  Model  5  and 
8;  Elrod  and  molds;  0  A  O  Saw; 
proof  press;  makeup  and  sd  stones; 
lots  of  new  type  and  type  cabinets; 
Stereotype  equipment  fncludea  new 
full  page  Hammond  casting  box  with 
pot,  Nolan  flat  rsater;  Simplex  Stere¬ 
otype  saw.  This  is  s  complete  plant 
reu^  to  print  a  newspaper.  Most 
equipment  new  and  ns^  only  three 
months.  The  Daily  Kentnckian, 
phone  2670,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


NEWSPAPER  rHESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  69 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity. 
Box  9323.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
WANTED  —  Used  Cutler-Hanunn 
newspaper  conveyors  in  good-  condi- 
tion.  Shopping  News,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Rotary  press  to  32  pages, 
complete  stereo.  Private  party.  Full 
details.  Box  9371,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magezines  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1133 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypes,  Monotype!,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CiORPORATION 
82  Beekmsn  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  deserip 
tion.  Linotypes  snd  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Harihsll  &  Jefferaon  Sti.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EXCELLENT  proposition.  Small  «ity 
New  York  State.  To  start  new  daily. 
Write  at  once  if  interested.  Box  8357, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


INTERESTING  AtCGLNTS 
ALSO  FOR  YOUR  PAPER 
UIKECT  from  EUROPE 
..o  *  there  soon  be  war  in  Europe!” 

Secrets  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.” 

‘Will  Europe  perish!”  “Where  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  have  to  live  without  a 
husband.” 

These  interestinf;  topics  and  many 
others  can  be  regularly  contributed 
by  an  experienced  journalist  (not  a 
German,  but  Lithuanian)  as  corres¬ 
pondent  of  your  paper.  A  pre-war  cor¬ 
respondent  of  foreign  newspajiers 
(and  temporarily  himself  an  editor 
and  publisher).  Write  at  once:  Her¬ 
mann  J.  Jakuzaitis,  Irionweg  ll/II, 
(14a)  Fellbach  b.  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
U.  8  Zone 


EDITORS!  Don't  give  up  the  quipl 
Ask  for  samples  regarding  humorous 
column.  Morris  Gallant,  35  Kerwin 
Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


READY -TO- USE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
He.  Make  qnick  cuts  from  hundreds 
of  topnotch  line  drawinga  of  branded 
Items.  Only  fl.40  a  month.  Request 
samples. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS  CLIP  BOOK 
880  Schwehm  Bldg..  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  4  Pickett  Service  it  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’a  complete.  Realis¬ 
tic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast- 
nowing  Want  Ad  department,  3,  P4P 
ideas  are  nse-tested.  Write  today  for 
details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  4  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANT  A  JOB? 

We  have  quite  a  few  jobs  for  report¬ 
ers,  copyreadert,  editors,  display  and 
classified  advertising  men  and  radio 
advertising  solicitors. 

Send  complete  details  abont  yonrself 
and  three  pictures  of  the  passport 
type  at  once.  State  salary  expected, 
education,  experience,  etc. 

LLOYDS  NEWSPAPER-RADIO 
EXCHANGE 

562  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

SOUTHERN  publisher  of  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  needs 
a  Production  Manager  who  knows  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production,  mail¬ 
ing,  labor  management  and  wage  ne¬ 
gotiations.  If  Interested,  write  Box 
8354,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NIEMAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

ABOUT  TEN  Fellowships  will  be 
awarded  for  the  Harvard  college  year 
opening  September,  1948. 

DEADLINE  for  applications — May  1. 
RKOUIREMENTS :  .Minimum  of  three 
years'  journalistic  experience;  grant  of 
leave  of  absence  from  employer  (or 
College  year. 

STIPENDS  cover  ordinary  newspaper 
salaries,  with  top  limit,  and  tuition. 
SELECTION  seeks  able  newspapermen 
who  are  going  to  stay  in  journalism 
and  serve  it  well. 

E.VCH  FELLOW  pursues  his  own  plan 
of  studies  to  strengthen  background 
for  his  own  job.  No  scholastic  require¬ 
ment  is  made.  No  degree  is  awarded. 
APPLICAITON  FOR.\IS  can  be  had  at 
the  Niemun  Foundation.  44  Holyoke 
House,  Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  COPY  WRITER  — 
LAY'OUT  MAN  for  Copy  Service  De¬ 
partment  serving  both  p.m.  dailies  in 
lUO.OOd  market.  Some  experience. 
Write  fully  including  salary  expected 
to  W.  H.  Serivner,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  115  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison  1.  Wisconsin. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  staff 
man;  sell;  layouts;  ideas;  knowhow. 
News-Times.  Neenah.  Wisconsin. 


ADVEKiT.>.lNG  SALESMAN  with 
push  and  gumption.  Tops  in  layout 
and  original  on  copy,  with  real  ability 
to  close  sales.  Here  is  Opportunity 
Unlimited  for  a  man  who  can  “go  to 
town.”  Ohio  veterans'  publication 
with  record  of  successful  operation ; 
"ity  of  300.000.  Your  own  car  a 
must  t  Ttov  01  a4  Editor  4  PnE|i«her 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Experienced  advertising  man 
to  invest  capital  and  time  in  expan¬ 
sion  program  of  magazine  with  100,- 
000  month  controlled  distribution 
through  super  markets  in  California. 
Write  Suite  33,  461  Bush  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Csliforfiia. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  who  also  knows  some  print¬ 
ing  snd  can  sell  and  price  job  work. 
Must  have  initiative,  good  salesman 
not  afraid  of  leg  work,  and  who  can 
make  presentable  layouts.  Might  be 
able  to  work  into  assistant  manager¬ 
ship  new  daily,  changing  over  from 
semi-weekly.  Prefer  Southerner.  Sober, 
no  floaters.  Enterprise.  Bastrop,  La. 

CLASSIFIED  Manager;  sales  ability; 
know-how;  man  or  woman;  small  Wis¬ 
consin  daily.  Box  9376,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

(XIMPETENT  advertising  man  for  pro¬ 
gressive  afternoon  daily  in  Northeast 
Texas.  Layout,  selling,  servicing  es¬ 
tablished  accounts.  Permanent,  solid 
future.  Salary  open.  Not  an  emer¬ 
gency — worth  investigating.  Box  9390, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  MAN  who  can  make  lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy,  service  accounts. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  good  man. 
All  details  first  letter.  Ross  Miller, 
Daily  Republican,  Monongahela.  Pa. 


HAVE  OPENING  for  two  experienced 
advertising  salesmen.  Must  be  good 
on  layout  and  servicing  accounts.  City 
of  more  than  300,000  located  in  South¬ 
west.  America’s  most  delightful  cli¬ 
mate,  and  living  conditions.  Must  be 
under  forty  years  and  capable  and 
steady.  Positions  permanent.  Write 
full  details,  giving  background  and  at¬ 
tach  snapshot  photograph  with  »eci- 
mens  of  original  layout  work.  State 
salary  expected,  give  full  information 
on  past  and  present  employment.  State 
whether  or  not  your  present  employer 
knows  you  are  making  an  application 
to  ns.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Box  9379,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WANTED 

To  head  up  an  established  shopper  in 
central  New  England — must  have  good 
ideas  and  ability  to  follow  them 
through.  Good  pay  and  liberal  com¬ 
mission  to  right  man.  Full  details  of 
experience  in  first  letter.  Write  this 
newspaper  Box  9338,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
progressive  newspaper  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  Must  have  good  selling  and 
copy  writing  background  and  ability 
to  organize  selling  effort.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  now  employed  in 
subordinate  capacity  on  large  staff  or 
for  man  who  has  outgrown  weekly 
field.  Not  a  desk  job  but  one  requir¬ 
ing  energy,  selling  capacity  and  sound 
effort.  Upening  April  1.  Write  prompt¬ 
ly  giving  full  inforniation.  The  News, 
Rhinel.inder.  Wisconsin. 


Une  of  our  client  papers,  a  long-es 
tnblished,  highly  successful  metropoli¬ 
tan  Shopping  News,  is  looking  for  a 
first  class  local  solicitor.  The  man 
they  want  is  no  high-pressure  ball  of 
fire  nor  yet  just  an  order  taker;  he 
iniist  be  a  consistent  builder  of  local 
linage  gains  (from  a  base  which  is 
already  a  pretty  healthy  one,  thank 
•you).  He’ll  have  to  be  well  worth 
the  $100  weekly  the  paper  will  be 
willing  to  gamble  on  hbn  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  From  there  on.  it  will  be 
strictly  up  to  the  man;  the  paper  in 
case,  we  happen  to  know,  does  not 
monkey.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  they 
either  ANTICIPATE  with  merited  in¬ 
creases  at  reasonable  intervals,  OR 
ELSE.  Reply  by  letter  ONLY' ;  make 
your  reply  in  sufficient  detail,  please; 
the  publisher  promises  direct  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  all  replies  that  tell 
the  writer's  story  ade<|iiately  in  the 
first  instance.  You  might  enclose  a 
late  photo.  James  A.  Coveney  Co., 
501  Fifth  Ave..  New  Y’ork  17. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  dailies  in  Ohio 
has  an  opening  for  a  top  man  on  its 
local  staff.  Must  have  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  layout  and  copy,  and  be  tough 
enough  to  work  in  an  intensive  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Furnish  complete 
information  and  salary  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Box  9392,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


SALESMAN:  MAN  OR  WOMAN  as 
staff  addition  by  kroup  of  ABC  coast 
weeklies  in  North  Carolina  resort  area. 
Salary  based  on  ability.  Beginners 
considered  but  prefer  experience.  Ap¬ 
preciate  photo  with  reply  to  Box  9375, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  WANTED 
Unlimited  opportunity  for  live-wire, 
experienced  salesman  on  national  trade 
newspaper  going  on  its  8th  publica¬ 
tion  month.  To  w-ork  on  commission 
basis  in  any  of  the  following  terri¬ 
tories:  Chicago  and  Midwestern  area. 
Eastern  States,  Central  States  and 
West  Coast.  Please  write  immediately 
giving  age,  references,  experience, 
etc.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Box  9384,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — ADVERTISING-Promotion 
man  with  research  experience.  Large 
suburban  daily  near  New  York.  State 
experience  and  salary.  Box  9366,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Must  be 
experienced,  competent,  desire  perma¬ 
nent  position  at  good  salary,  particu¬ 
larly  able  to  handle  carriers  under 
Little  Merchant  Plan,  complete  charge 
department.  Ideal  northern  Ohio  city 
17,000  population.  Only  dgily  in 
county  11,000  ABC  circulation.  Sub¬ 
mit  full  information  regarding  self 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  Box 
9388,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  growing  farm  publication.  Unique 
opportunity  and  permanent  position 
for  qualified  person.  Possibility  of  ac¬ 
quiring  equities.  Apply  Box  9291, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CIROUS  PUBUCITY  AGENTS  — 
Large  midwest  circus  will  train  re¬ 
liable  men  with  newspaper  exiierience 
who  can  write  colorful,  human  interest 
copy.  Long  season,  good  salary.  Yon 
must  have  car  and  typewriter. 
Schuler,  Box  1383,  Columbus  16, 
Ohio. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  GEN¬ 
ERAL  assignment  reporter  on  small 
city  daily,  paying  $50  a  week  to  start, 
for  qualified  man.  University  town, 
pleasant  surroundings,  good  staff.  The 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio. 


COPYREADER— iniermountain  after 
noon  daily  needs  accurate,  competent 
copyreader.  Give  full  details  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photograph.  Send  replies  to 
Managing  Editor,  Salt  Lake  Telegrsm 
Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah.  ' 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now 
working  on  a  live  weekly  or  smell 
daily.  His  job  includes  writing  snd 
selling  and  he  is  doing  it  well  bit 
feels  that  he  is  ‘‘hemmed  in.” 

This  man  is  ambitious  and  hw 
probably  written  various  articles  for 
trade  or  business  magazines  in  addi. 
tion  to  his  regular  work. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
join  a  leading  business  paper  publiib- 
ing  concern  in  the  South  where  bit 
opportunities  are  limited  only  by  bit 
ability.  This  position  is  that  of  field 
editor  covering  a  specific  territory  la 
both  sales  and  editorials.  Drawing  si. 
count  plus  commission.  Write  Boi 
9412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  in  late  20a  ot 
30s,  for  6-day  evening  daily;  15,000 
town  west  north  central  state.  Reil 
opportunity  for  man  willing  to  do  some 
leg  work,  and  lead  as  well  as  direct 
staff.  Box  9404.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  good  evening  daily. 
Prefer  man  with  thorough  small-towa 
experience.  Also  can  use  beginner  on 
G1  training  or  without.  Guide  4  Tri¬ 
bune,  Fremont,  Nebr. 


REPGRTER  for  general  assignments, 
Midwest  Daily  in  community  of  40,- 
000.  Experience  preferred.  Permanent 
job.  Box  9257.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER  on  afternoon  daily  in  25,- 
000  circulation  class,  deeply  conscinni 
of  objective  coverage  of  local  newt. 
Send  full  personal  details  and  experi¬ 
ence  data  with  references.  Managinc 
Editor,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Post-Journil. 


SMALL  MICHIGAN  DAILY  seeks 
capable,  personable  woman  to  handle 
society,  social  column.  Some  newt 
and  features.  Personal!^  and  ability 
of  utmost  importance,  (lommeninrste 
salary.  Open  immediately.  Write  ftilly 
to  Box  9297,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Man  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  writing  and  management  for  In¬ 
dians  daily,  3,800  circulation  in  town 
of  5,000  population.  Must  be  capable, 
good  personality,  high  grade  eitisen. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Box  9380, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED — Competent  reporter,  pre¬ 
ferably  woman,  for  general  news  on 
large  weekly.  Ability  essential;  ex¬ 
perience  less  important.  Ideal  com¬ 
munity.  Silver  State  Post,  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana. 


WANTED — Experienced  Picture  Edi¬ 
tor  for  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  200,- 
000.  Must  know  cameras  and  dark¬ 
room  techniques.  Box  9296.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


POSITION  open  on  Faculty  of  Mid¬ 
western  university  starting  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  salary  approximately  $4,500  for  » 
months.  Individual  must  have  sound 
newspaper  training,  will  teach  Copy 
Desk  newspaper  writing,  typography. 
Experience  in  Photography  could  be 
used.  Individual  could  be  on  snmnm 
staff  at  additional  salary  if  so  desired. 
Box  9391,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED:  HEAD  MACHINIST;' !*• 
machine  plant;  most  all  26*s  and  80  i. 
Two  Lndlows.  ETenlof  and  Snndsy 
paper.  3754  hours,  vacation,  sics,  sc- 
cident  and  hospitalisation. 
qniries  confidential.  Box  0271,  Editof 

A  Polisher.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Make  up  man.  8  to  W 
page  daily  newspaper,  stereotpe 
press.  40  hour  week  with  overtime 
pay,  two  weeks  with  paid  vacation 
after  first  year.  Aetna  Insnranee 
benefits,  good  town,  fine  schwls  ano 
churches.  Middle-aged  married  msn 
with  or  without  children.  Linoty^ 
experience  not  needed,  but  could 
Can  get  house.  Write  or  'wire  Fos- 
toria  Daily  Review-Times,  Fostons, 
Ohio. 


EDITOR  &  PU 
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pJtlJiTlNO  FUKKMAN  wanted.  Shop 
lu  three  automatic  presses.  Experi- 
man  who  can  price  printing  de- 
J.  C.  Phillips,  I^ws-Herald, 

Rnrcer.  Texas. _ 

ifA>'Tiil>:  Job  compositor,  Qoss 
itereot^e  press  knowledge  would 
ielp.  Two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay 
liter  first  year.  Write  or  wire  Fos- 
loris  Daily  Review-Times,  Fostoria, 
i)hio.  _ 


^  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 


K  UlLiLlMhTEIi  motion  picture 
csmers-meo  wanted  immediately  with 
their  own  equipment.  Throughout  the 
United  States  outside  New  York  City. 
Contact  Interstate  Pictorial  Mews 
Service,  344  Devoe  Ave.,  Bronx  60, 
)(ew  York. 


EUROPEAN  STAFFER 

We  need  a  good,  live,  yonng 
cameraman  with  fortitude  and 
drive  who  would  give  his  eye 
teeth  for  a  European  job. 
Moat  be  single  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German.  In  writing 
itate  full  particulars  plus 
potential  managerial  ability. 

Box  9382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEWSPAPEK MEN’S  AGENCY,  elrti- 
des.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Benha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  M.  Y, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ICCOUNTANT-AUDITOR.  15  years’ 
kuiness  office  experience  large  and 
mill  dailies.  Know  all  phases  of 
kuiness.  Excellent  references.  Prefer 
Soith  or  Southwest.  Apply  Box  9352, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE 

EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

Feature  editor,  city  editor, 
sports  editor  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Photo  layouts, 
pit  strips,  comic  ideas. 
More  recently  a  publisher 
— lo'd  by  newsprint  grem¬ 
lins.  Ready  for  reasonable 
proposition.  Box  9373,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DIBECTOR  of  Student  Publications 
it  large  college  desires  new  location 
tfective  September  1.  Has  outstand- 
ii|  record.  Familiar  with  yearbook, 
ugaiine  and  daily  newspaper  pro- 
tutien.  Box  9389,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT,  20  years 
operience.  All  phases  newspaper 
rarE  Advertising,  Editorial,  Busi- 
■«M  and  Mechanical.  25,000  to  60,- 
tOO  preferred.  Progressive  and  con- 
tcrTstive  operation.  Excellent  refer- 
Family  man,  not  a  roamer. 
^  employed.  Box  9386,  Editor  A 
PiUiihcr. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  LINAGE  BUILDER 
Young,  alert  manager  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  drive,  ideas,  enthusiasm  and 
know-how  necessary  to  develop  linage, 
increase  revenue.  Proven  ability.  Top 
references.  Seek  position  offering  ad¬ 
vancement  and  salary  in  accordance 
with  ability  to  produce.  Box  9245, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  man,  35. 
employed,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  future  on  daily. 
Sober,  reliable,  experienced  layout, 
copy,  selling;  will  send  tear  sheets; 
references;  go  anywhere,  southern 
Texas  or  Florida  preferred.  Write 
Box  9387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT  A  COMBINATION 
Here’s  a  Classified  Manager,  not  a 
“Hot  Shot”  but  a  man  rich  in  ex¬ 
perience  (Including  Display.  Credit, 
Promotion,  Management)  Proven  in 
ability,  who  has  the  determination  and 
drive  to  show  permanent  gains  in  ’48. 
WAIT,  THAT’S  NOT  ALL— also  valu¬ 
able  experience  in  the  new  ’Printer- 
less’  method  used  by  strike  bound 
papers.  You  can  hire  this  combination 
for  $100  weekly  plus  bonus  on  gains. 
Top  References.  Write  Box  9410,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CARTOONISTS _ 

CARTOONIST.  A  proven  master — 
write  for  samples.  Experienced  at  28. 
Box  9321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SLIGHTLY  M.\D  but — hep — cartoon¬ 
ist  with  15  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  to  tie  up  with  name 
comic-strip  artist  as  assistant.  Box 
9413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SlTUAIiONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


A  CONDITION  EXISTING 
Whereas  I  am  unhappy  in  my  present 
position  as  circulation  manager  and 
my  entire  employment  having  been  in 
this  field  I  would  appreciate  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondence  relative  to  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  locate  elsewhere — being 
aggressive— having  ability — good  char¬ 
acter — neat — enjoy  detail — know  I  can 
do  a  job  where  a  well  done  job  is 
appreciated.  Box  9259,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisber. 


CIRCULATION  Inspector  or  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  magasines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York  City.  Experienced 
in  circulation  work.  1  was  a  hustler 
and  a  clerk  on  10  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  and  news  companies  for  15  years. 
A  Veteran  of  World  War  II — USMC 
—Married — Age  28.  Would  like  In¬ 
terview.  Please  give  me  a  chance  to 
prove  my  work  in  this  field.  Box 
9372,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIRCDLATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant,  over  twenty  years  as  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  and  circulation  manager.  Ex¬ 
pert  on  Little  Merchant  plan.  News¬ 
stand  and  mail  promotion.  Desire  con¬ 
nection  where  results  will  insure  per¬ 
manency.  Prefer  East  but  will  go 
anywhere.  Best  of  references,  avail¬ 
able  on  two  weeks’  notice.  Box  9312, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
experience,  aggressive,  industrious,  in 
middle  thirties.  University  education. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  A.  B.  C.  Ex¬ 
cellent  little  merchant  plan.  Recog¬ 
nised  promotion  expert.  Qualified  ne¬ 
gotiator  on  union  p-oblems.  Good 
personnel  man.  Experienced  all  phases 
circulation  work  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Available  on  thirty  day  notice.  Only 
one  change  in  20  years.  References  and 
photo  on  request.  Will  fiy  for  inter¬ 
view.  Replies  confidential.  Box  0272, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  now  em¬ 
ployed  desires  change.  Has  know  how 
to  get  and  keep  clean  circulation. 
Understand  every  phase  mail,  state, 
city.  Can  take  over  entire  department 
without  help  from  front  office.  Scott- 
ish-rite.  Mason,  member  ICMA,  age  46, 
go  anywhere.  Address  Box  0283,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  “BEST  BET.’’  Editor,  19  years 
New  York  and  vicinity,  top  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  wants  managing  or  city  editor 
post  progressive  daily.  Employed  but 
available  quickly.  Box  0369,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ALERT,  young  college  graduate,  vet¬ 
eran,  trained  in  editorial  work,  press 
photography  and  publicity,  experienced 
in  feature  writing,  will  be  available  in 
June.  No  objections  to  location.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Box  9228,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAIL.4BLE  in  June,  23-year-old 
New  Yorker,  B.  S.  Journalism,  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha,  seeks  job  as:  Reporter, 
copyreader,  rewriteman,  or  editorial 
writer.  Ex-OI  (3  years),  single  and 

sober,  willing  to  travel  anywhere. 

Well- versed  in;  Domestic  and  foreign 
politics.  The  Arts,  Social  Sciences, 

and  sports.  Experience:  New  York 
University  newspaper  and  yearbook 
editor,  O.W.I.  copy  boy.  Box  9328, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER — wants  position  on 
eastern  seaboard  paper  or  radio.  2 
years  head  copy  boy  New  York  wire 
service  (dead  end).  Perpetual  drive, 
single,  salary  secondary  to  responsible 
berth.  Box  9395.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  feature 
writer,  B.  J.  Missouri.  Fluent  Spanish, 
French.  Veteran,  willing  to  travel. 
Box  9301.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDI’TORIAL  ASSISTANT 
printing-publishing  experience,  gome 
college,  seeks  position  New  York  City. 
Box  9244.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  33.  outstanding  re¬ 
cord  newspapers,  magazines.  Nieman 
Fellow.  Foreign  experience.  Seeks 
exceptional  editing  or  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Family.  Box  9286,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Sports  writer,  col¬ 
umnist,  editing,  now  on  city,  eager 
for  permanent  sports  job.  midwest  or 
east,  college  degree.  Reply  care  Don 
Jones,  1520  Pershing,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 


EXPERIENCED  desk  man.  Single,  24, 
veteran.  Now  employed  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Wants  job  outside  of  the 
South.  Can  start  immediately.  Gradu¬ 
ate  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
Write  Box  9335.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS — girl,  2H 
years’  experience  newspapers,  nation¬ 
al  magazine;  college  graduate;  high¬ 
est  references.  Prefer  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  Box  9356,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL  would  like  society  or  news 
position.  Prefer  middle  west  or  west 
small  city  daily.  Box  9243,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HARVARD  A.B.  cum  lande,  Feb.  ’48, 
Veteran.  Wants  start  In  journalism. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  9359,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


I  HAVE  brains,  ability,  and  energy. 
Want  reporting  job  on  live  daily. 
Personable,  married,  24,  BJ  Wiscon¬ 
sin  this  month.  Top  grades.  Army 
and  organization  paper  experience.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  9344,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR 
NEWS  executive,  38,  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  with  progressive  publisher.  Now 
in  responsible  editorial  position  on  one 
of  country’s  largest  newspapers.  Ten 
years  with  present  employer.  Exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  medinm-sised  city 
field.  Box  9362,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  snccessfni 
record  on  paper  with  30.000  circula¬ 
tion  geeks  bigger  opportunity  as  edi¬ 
torial  executive  or  assistant  publisher. 
’Thorough  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9397,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  9  months  experienc*  on 
police  beat,  three  months  general  as¬ 
signment.  25,  B.  A.  Degree.  Now 
employed.  Go  anywhere.  Box  9267, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RECENT  jonmalism  graduate,  26, 
single,  industrious,  some  reportorial, 
copy  desk  and  morgue  experience, 
geeks  job  on  California  weakly  or 
small  daily.  Box  9378,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  Army  experience.  Politics 
and  Labor.  Will  do  anything  for  a 
start.  Prefer  small  town.  June 
nalism  graduate,  married.  Box  9401, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER,  three  years’  experience 
general,  police,  features,  sports,  radio, 
amusements.  Young,  single. 
ambitious.  Will  travel.  Box  9374, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 

SMALL  TOWN  daily  or  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher:  Does  your  sheet  need  a  lift 
from  an  experienced  daily  and  weekly 
newspaperwoman  who  thrives  on  ro- 
sponsibility,  likes  small  towns,  can 
handle  all  beats,  plus  copy  reading 
and  head  writing  1  Top  references. 
Box  9377,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


SMITH  College  graduate,  associate- 
editor  of  weekly  newspaper  wants  ex¬ 
perience  on  daily.  Experienced  in  re¬ 
porting,  features,  society,  women  a 
pages,  editorials.  Opportunity  more 
important  than  hours,  salary,  loca- 
tion.  Box  9345,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORTS  WRITER— 21,  two  years'  ex- 
perience  in  writing  all  sports,  columns, 
and  makeup.  Now  empl9yed  »»  t®* 
porter  but  want  opportunity  to  show 
ability  in  sports  field.  Prefer  Ohio  or 
midwest.  References.  Box  9385, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


SUCCESSFUL  editor,  civic  leader, 
town  20,000  thoroughly  familiar  with 
advertising,  circulation  problems  as 
well  as  news,  tired  of  working  for  just 
salary.  What  have  you  to  offer!  Box 

9398.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TENNIS  GOLF  writer.  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  reporter,  copyreader,  sports 
editor,  daily  columnist.  B.J.,  top 
honors.  Now  employed.  References. 
Box  9339.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


TEXAS  PUBLISHERS- Want  to 
leave  East  and  get  back  to  Texas 
where  I  had  much  of  my  20  years  ex¬ 
perience,  all  editorial  departments. 
Know  news  and  the  Texas  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  it.  plus  wide  acquaintance  in 
Southwest.  What  can  you  offer!  Box 
9394.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


WANTED:  Chance  to  break  into  news¬ 
paper  work  in  New  York  area  in  any 
capacity;  journalism  student,  24,  am¬ 
bitions.  Believe  I  have  reporting  tal¬ 
ent  ;  have  reference.  Box  9280,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.  0.  RESEARCH. 
Fee  basis  or  regular  salary.  Familiar 
with  all  sources  for  pictures  and  other 
material.  Unlimited  contacts.  More 
than  twenty  years’  experience  with 
one  of  Washington’s  outstanding  or¬ 
ganizations.  Box  9402,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WOMAN,  24.  3  years’  experience  writ¬ 
ing,  interviewing,  reporting  for  radio 
network  news  program.  Also  written 
syndicated  column.  Desires  general 
reporting  job  on  daily.  Box  9409, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  woman  on  New  York  City 
daily,  5  years  in  radio,  news,  features, 
editing,  labor  relations,  research.  B.A. 
Fluent  French.  Desires  editorial,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  publicity  position.  New 
York  City  or  vicinity.  Box  9342, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
MEGIANICAL 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  Foreman  de¬ 
sires  change.  23  years’  experience. 
Top  references.  Aggressive,  able  or¬ 
ganizer.  Employed,  Protestant.  Will 
leave  United  States  if  attractive. 
Charles  Wilkins,  P.  O.  Box  1246, 
Richmond,  California. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EDITOR  small  Texas  daily,  also  city 
experience,  B  J,  8.  D.  X.  24,  good  per¬ 
sonality.  willing  to  learn  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  agency  or  department  in 
Southwest.  Box  9292,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  Relations,  editorial,  10  years 
news  background  as  reporter,  bureau 
manager,  rewrite,  publicity.  80.  mar¬ 
ried;  Box  9399.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SUMMER  will  soon  be  here — 

wfi  hope — in  most  of  these 
United  States,  and  with  it  will 
come  the  usual  summer  dog 
stories;  rabies,  attacks  on  chil¬ 
dren,  etc.  Reporters  know,  and 
parents  should  also,  that  many 
Incidents  of  dogs  biting  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  result  of  provoca¬ 
tion  on  hot,  sultry  days  that 
shouldn't  even  happen  to  a  dog. 
But  up  go  the  headlines:  “Dog 
Attacks  Child.” 

And  if  the  reporter  should  be 
so  audacious  as  to  mention  what 
kind  of  a  dog  it  was — he  and  his 
paper  are  liable  to  get  into  a 
dispute  with  the  local  kennel 
clubs.  Reporter  and  editor  are 
safer  to  call  a  dog  a  dog  or  a 
mongrel  rather  than  attempt  to 
name  the  breed.  Even  if  said 
dog  looks  like  a  pure  bred  this 
or  that,  the  chances  are  10  to  1 
it  hasn't  a  pedigree.  It  might 
have  a  slight  strain  of  something 
else — so  it's  a  mongrel. 

All  of  this  comes  to  mind  be¬ 
cause  of  the  furor  raised  by  the 
bull  terrier  breeders  of  the 
country  after  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  a  pack  of  dogs  had  fatal¬ 
ly  mangled  an  11-year-old  boy 
last  July  in  the  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Newspapers  called  the  dogs 
“bull  terriers.”  At  least  one 
newspaper,  we  are  told,  editor¬ 
ially  advocated  all  owners  of 
bull  terriers  should  be  deprived 
of  their  dogs  and  fined.  The 
owner  of  the  dog  pack  that 
killed  the  boy  in  New  York  is 
on  trial  and  the  newspapers  are 
still  calling  them  bull  terriers. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  versed 
In  canine  lore  to  know  whether 
they  were  actually  bull  terriers, 
but  a  breeder  of  this  type  dog 
claims  they  were  not. 

This  breeder  complains  that 
the  dog  breeding  business  as  an 
industry  spends  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
advertising  in  newspapers  but 
is  “continually  harmed  by  in¬ 
accurate  news  stories.” 

“Every  time  some  stray  dog 
gets  into  trouble,  the  newspaper 
story  almost  Invariably  gives  it 
the  name  of  a  pure  bred  dog 
such  as  a  chow,  bull  terrier, 
boxer,  etc.  Yet  999  times  out 
of  a  thousand  it  is  not  that 
breed  of  dog  but  a  mongrel 
which  bears  little  if  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  breed  it  is  called. 

“If  newspapers  made  it  a 
practice  to  call  every  trouble¬ 
making  dog  a  mongrel  they 
would  be  right  999  times  out  of 
a  thousand  instead  of  wrong. 
And  they  would  not  be  tearing 
down  the  reputation  of  various 
breeds  of  pure  bred  dogs  in 
which  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  is  invested,  and 
to  which  the  newspaper  itself 
looks  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
revenue. 

“The  average  pure  bred  dog 
is  not  only  bred  for  show  or 
physical  qualities,  but  also  for 
disposition.  A  vicious  dog  can¬ 
not  be  shown  at  a  dog  show; 
he  Is  barred  from  competition.” 

That’s  the  dog  breeders’  point 
of  view.  Let’s  take  the  news¬ 
papers’  side  now. 


Should  a  reporter,  just  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  call  all 
dogs  "mongrels’’  in  such  stories? 
We  don’t  think  so.  That’s  an 
easy  way  out,  but  identification 
may  be  important  in  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  an  animal  that  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  No  matter  how  a  re¬ 
porter  may  describe  the  height 
and  color  of  a  dog  no  termin¬ 
ology  is  as  descriptive  to  the 
average  reader  as  the  name  of 
breed.  Of  course,  accuracy  in 
naming  breeds  is  important  for 
the  reputation  of  dogs  and 
breeders.  But  it  is  conceivable, 
and  probable,  that  household 
pets  of  the  finest  breeds  may  be 
trained  to  be  vicious  watch 
dogs,  or  may  run  amuck,  even 
though  as  a  group  they  are 
gentle  by  nature.  Experience 
of  the  K-9  Corps  during  the 
war  demonstrated  that  dogs  can 
be  trained  to  be  vicious  in  the 
proper  circumstances. 

Rather  than  suppress  the 
breed  of  a  dog  for  fear  that 
Pekinese,  bull  terrier  or  chow 
might  be  libelled,  it  seems  to  us 
reporters  we  should  make  a 
greater  effort  for  accuracy  in 
describing  them. 

It  is  Just  as  ridiculous  to 
claim,  as  the  breeders  do,  that 
all  dogs  of  any  particular  breed 
are  gentle  and  harmless  as  it 
is  to  charge  that  newspaper 
stories  of  an  attack  on  humans 
by  a  dog  or  dogs  labels  all 
canines  of  the  same  breed  as 
dangerous. 

*  •  * 

SEMANTICS  is  a  problem  that 

will  plague  re^rters  eter¬ 
nally  unless  someone  develops 
a  formula  for  telling  a  story 
which  will  remove  from  the 
writer’s  hands  the  problem  of 
selecting  words.  God  forbid! 
Cliches  are  easy  to  use  and  still 
appear  frequently  in  newspaper 
copy  (probably  always  will) 
but  most  copy  desk  men  strive 
constantly  to  delete  them. 

Most  often  they  appear  in 
stories  on  a  subject  with  which 
the  reporter  was  not  too  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  popular  phrase,  or 
cliche,  then  seems  to  fit  the 
occasion  better  than  the  writer’s 
own  words. 

“Concensus  of  opinion”  is  one 
that  irritates  us  most.  A  recent 
writer  in  E&P  mentioned  many 
that  are  conunonly  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  shooting  such  as 
“volley  of  shots,”  when  such  a 
thing  couldn’t  happen  where 
only  one  gun  was  used. 

TTie  Norristown  Times-Herald 
took  an  edtorial  crack  at  re¬ 
porters  who  use  the  word  “in¬ 
communicado.”  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  say  “the  cops 
stuck  the  killer  in  a  solitary 
cell,”  the  paper  stated.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  Gandhi’s  as¬ 
sassination  and  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  also  complained  that  the 
correspondents  wrote  of  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  body  being  placed  on  a 
“ghat.”  'That’s  certainly  not  a 
cliche,  but  the  word  confused 
anyone  not  acquainted  with  In¬ 
dia  or  cross-word  puzzles. 

To  continue,  few  campaigns 
or  movements  are  merely 


“started”  any  more.  They  are 
“launched”  or  "inaugurated.”  No 
train  that  is  ever  wrecked  ex¬ 
cept  a  “crack”  one.  Any  copy 
desk  man  could  continue  the  list 
ad  infinitum. 

One  of  our  friends  in  Chicago 
wants  to  know  why  reporters  al¬ 
ways  “chase”  a  person  for  an 
interview.  Or  why  does  Mr. 
Blank  always  “submit”  to  an  in¬ 
terview. 

He  says  there  are  relatively 
few  cases  in  which  reporters 


A  Vicious  Attempt 
To  Bribe  the  Press 
TO  the  Editor: 

Now  comes  the  National  Phy¬ 
sicians’  Committee  for  the  Ex¬ 
tension  of  Medical  Service  with 
an  attempt  to  bribe  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  by  offering  $2,200  in 
prize  money  to  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists,  as  revealed  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  27  of  Ed¬ 
itor  &  PuBUSHER  for  Feb.  28. 
What  an  insult!  Does  this  sel¬ 
fish  group  think  American  car¬ 
toonists  can  be  bought — and  for 
such  a  paltry  list  of  prizes? 

This  is  the  boldest,  most  in¬ 
sidious,  most  vicious  attempt  to 
infiltrate  selfish  ideas  into  the 
American  press  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  recent  years. 

The  Committee  offers  cartoon¬ 
ists  a  “free  package”  of  supple¬ 
mental  data  which  will  furnish 
ideas.  And  look  what  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  for  2,200  bucks; 
“ten  copies  of  the  publication 
in  which  the  cartoon  has  been 
published  with  a  letter  of  for¬ 
mal  application  approved  by 
the  publisher”  .  .  .  “full  permis¬ 
sion  must  be  granted  by  the 
publisher  to  reprint  the  cartoon 
submitted.”  Here  the  Commit¬ 
tee  reveals  its  purpose — to  have 
original  cartoons  opposing  so¬ 
cialized  medicine  published  ex¬ 
tensively  in  American  news¬ 
papers. 

The  advertisement  referred  to 
was  illustrated  by  a  cartoon  by 
J.  N.  Darling,  titled  “It’s  All 
Mixed  and  Ready  to  Swallow,” 
showing  Congress  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Mother  pouring  from 
a  bottle  labeled  “Socialized 
Medicine,  3  billion  a  bottle”  in¬ 
to  a  gigantic  spoon  for  adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  pitiful  little  figure 
labeled  “Public,”  held  on  the 
floor  by  a  “‘Political  Quack” 
while  “Medical  Science”  lies  in 
the  foreground,  bound  and 
gagged.  In  the  background  a 
group  of  mourners  weep  over 
the  bier  of  “Free  Enterprise.” 

No  one  questions  the  right  of 
Mr.  Darling  to  draw  this  car¬ 
toon  if  it  expresses  his  convic- 


must  “chase”  an  important  per¬ 
son  dnd  that  hardly  anyone 
“submits”  to  an  interview 
against  his  will.  Maybe  so.  It 
might  be  better  to  say;  “Aftw 
reporters  trailed  Mr.  Blank  all 
over  town  he  finally  reluctantly 
agreed  to  an  interview.”  But 
most  reporters  would  prefer  the 
shorter  form. 

Anyway,  choice  of  words  will 
be  debated  to  infinity  by  many 
better  qualified  semantic  ex 
perts  than  we. 


tions,  nor  the  right  of  a  news 
paper  to  publish  it  for  the  same 
reason.  No  one  questions  the 
right  of  the  Committee  to  argue 
its  side  of  this  great  issue  in 
paid  advertisements  and  su^ 
other  means  as  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  it.  Everyone  who  un 
derstands  the  purpose  of  a  free 
press  In  a  democracy  will  deny 
the  right  of  the  Committee  thus 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  the  press. 

I  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
single  newspaper  cartoonist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States 
who  will  fall  for  this  sordid 
scheme.  On  the  contrary,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  stir  the  resentment 
of  every  cartoonist,  editor  and 
newspaper  worker,  and  I  h(^ 
the  American  newspapers  will 
expose  this  attempt  to  subvert 
their  true  functions. 

Criticisms  of  American  news¬ 
papers  have  been  numerous  and 
loudly  vocal  in  recent  years. 
’This  is  an  opportunity  for 
American  newspapers  to  show 
that  sometimes  when  a  news¬ 
paper  slips  up,  the  original 
blame  belongs  to  some  selfish 
institution  or  group.  The  pub¬ 
lic  should  know  the  terrific 
pressures  by  pressure  groups 
upon  every  editorial  staff  every 
day  in  the  year  and  here  is  a 
concrete  example. 

Ralph  L.  Crosman, 
Director,  College  of 
Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo, 
a 

Haupt,  Ecclesine  Join 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

Howard  C.  Haupt,  fornwrly 
advertising  and  merchandising 
manager  of  Bridgeport  Brass 
Co.’s  Aer-a-sol  division,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Ecclesine,  recently  with 
the  promotion  staff  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  have 
joined  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 

^clesine  becomes  assistant 
director  of  promotion,  while 
Haupt  is  an  executive  on  the 
bureau’s  national  sales  staff. 


(3^  &t  Oio^A£4. 


Readers  of  newspapers  are  vexed  by  popu¬ 
lar  superstitions.  How  did  they  originate? 
As,  lor  example,  are  YOU  “skeered”  when 
a  black  cat  crosses  your  path?  Haskin’s 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
would  tell  you  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
black  tabby  was  a  wicked  witch  in  disguise 
.  .  .  people  thoughL^^^__ 

The  Afetsou  ( Hempttead  Town, 


N.  Y.) 

Daily  Review  Star  (E-37,389}  hat  renewed 
itt  contract  tor  The  Hathin  Service. 
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Linotype’s  One -Turn  Shift  has  them  all 


Three  turns  and  four  seconds.  On  the  Linotype,  that’s 
all  it  takes  to  shift  from  the  No.  1  to  the  No.  \  maga¬ 
zine  . . .  thanks  to  the  One -Turn  Shift. 

Powerful  flat  spiral  springs  with  adjustable  tension, 
counterbalance  the  magazine  load.  Ball-  and  roller¬ 
bearing  construction  makes  the  shift  practically  effort¬ 


less  from  the  operator  point-of-view.  Most  important, 
there’s  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Simplified  construc¬ 
tion  assures  years  of  dependable  operation. 

Like  so  many  other  time-saving  features,  the  One- 
Turn  Shift  is  exclusively  Linotype,  furnished  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  all  models,  except  Model  5. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street.  Brooklyn  5.  New  York 


Unotifpe  CaramtiHd  So.  9  Family 


'wm  in  U.  S.  A. 


Who  says  New  York 

From  Brooklyn  to  the  Bronx  it’s  millions  of 
hearts,  millions  of  individualists,  who,  in  their 
devious  pursuits  of  health,  wealth  and  happiness 
make  it  the  world’s  most  unpredictable,  most 
fascinating  city. 


hasn’t  got  a  Heart? 

The  pleasurable  pursuit  of  three  WT  feature 
writers  in  particular,  is  to  peer  between  the  skv- 
scrapers  and  under  the  chromium  to  find  the 
hidden  stories  in  this  fabulous,  fervid  town— the 
stories  with  a  special  color  all  their  own. 


Norman  Katkov . .  .  who  appreciates  people 
and  has  a  quick  sympathy  for  their  stranger* 
than-fiction  experiences. 


Ed  Wallace . .  .  who  usually  writes  with  a  gay 
lightness  about  the  funnier  happenings  around 
this  squirrel-cage  metropolis. 


Murray  Robinson  . .  .  who  chronicles  unusual 
places  and  unusual  people  that  contribute  to 
New  York's  complex,  fascinating  personality. 


The  writings  of  these  and  other  staff  writers 
produce  the  picjuant  fla\or  that  makes  the 
World -TcU’firain  such  an  alive,  interesting 
newspaper— a  newspaper  that  attracts  readers 
with  a  zest  for  li\  ine,  an  uree  to  live  life  to 
the  full. 

It’s  Iiaving  this  t\pe  of  reader  that  makes 
the  World -Telegram  such  a  productive  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  any  product  that  makes 
tomorrow’s  24  hours  more  livable  than 
Ncsterday’s. 

New  York  World-Telegram 

A  Scripps-Hoicard  Ncwsfxipcr 

If  it’s  Worth  Telling  . . .  it’s  in  the  World-Telegram 
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